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CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

commma) to 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


LORD CLIVE, (JasuaUt, 1840*) 

The JJJ& of Robert Lnrfl Clint; eotttct&i from thr Frimih/ 
Papery tammuttie&trd bif the h!arl tff PmciA. By Majdr- 
G tSFKAL Shi John Malcolm* K» C. B. 3 vek SvO. 
London: 1S3& 

We have always thought it strange that, white the 
history of the Spanish empire in America h familiarly 
known to all the nations of Europe, the great actions 
of our courttrymen in the East should, even among 
ourselves, excite little interest' Every &ehix>Iljoy 
knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled 
A tali tin [pit. But we doubt whether one in ten, even 
among English geritlemoTi of highly cultivated minds, 
can tell who won the battle of Ruxnr, who perpetrated 
the massacre of Patna, whether Surry ah Dow tell ruled 
in Oude or in Tnivaneore, or whether Holknr was a 
11 ini h Hi or ft Mussulman. Yet the victories of Cartes 
were gained over savages who had no letters, who 
were ignorant of the use of metals, who laid not 
broken m a single animal to labour, who wielded no 
better weu[Mirts than those which could i*e made out 
of sticks, tliiitand fish-bones, who regarded a borne- 
soldier as a monster, half man and half beastj who 
took a bimjuebusicr for a sorcerer, able to scatter the 
thunder and lightning of the skies. The people of 
India, when we subdued them, were ten times an 
vot. in. p 
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numerous ns tins Americans whom the Spaniards 
vanquished, and weru ut the same time quite ns highly 
civilised ns the victorious Spaniards. They lmd 
reared cities larger and fairer than Saragossa or 
Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and costly than 
the cathedral of Seville. They could show tankers 
richer than the richest lirms of Barcelona or Cadiz, 
viceroys whose splendour far surpassed that of Fer¬ 
dinand the Catholic, myriads of cavalry and long 
truins of artillery* which would liave astonished the 
Great Captain. It might have been expected, that 
evtry Englishman who takes any interest in any part 
of history would he curious to know how a handful 
of his countrymen, separated from their koine by an 
immense ocean, subjugated, in the course of a tew 
years, one of the greatest empires in the world. Yet, 
unless we greatly err, this subject is, to must readers, 
not only insipid, but positively distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. 
Mr. Mill's l>ook, though it has undoubtedly great and 
rare merit, is not sufficiently mummied mid picturesque 
to attract those who read for amusement. Omie, 
Inferior to no English historian in style and power of 
painting, is minute even to tediousness. In one 
volume he allots, on an average, a closely printed 
quarto page to the events of every forty-eight hours. 
The consequence is, that his narrative, though one of 
the most authentic and one of the most finely written 
in our language, has never been very popular, and is 
now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before us will not much 
attract those readers whom Orme and Mill have re¬ 
pelled. The materials placed at the disposal of Sir 
John Malcolm by the late Lord Powis were indeed of 
great value. But we cannot say that they have been 
very- skilfully worked up. It would, however, be unjust 
to criticize with severity a work which, if the author 
hail lived to complete and revise it, would probably 
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have been improved by condensation end by a better 
arrangement Wo are more disposed to perform the 
pleasing duty of expressing our gratitude to the noble 
family to which the public owes so much useful and 
curious information. 

The effect of the book, even when we make the 
largest allowance for the partiality of those who have 
furnished and of those who have digested the ma¬ 
terials, is, on the whole, greatly to raise the character 
of Lord Clive. We arc far indeed from sympathizing 
with Sir John Malcolm, whose love passes the love of 
biographers, and who can sec nothing but wisdom 
and justice in the actions of his idol. But we arc at 
IcaUt equally far from concurring in the severe judg¬ 
ment of Mr. Mill, who scents to us to show less dis¬ 
crimination in his account of Clive than in any other 
part of his valuable work, Clive, like most men who 
are born with strong passions and tried by strong 
temptations, committed great faults. But every per¬ 
son who takes n fair and enlightened view of his 
whole career must admit that our island, so fertile in 
heroes and statesmen, hits scarcely ever produced a 
man more truly great cither in arms or in council. 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth 
century, on mi estate of no great value, near Market- 
limy ton, In Shropshire. In the reign of George the 
First, this moderate but ancient inheritance was jios- 
sessed by Mr. Jiichard Clive, who seems to have been 
a plain man of no great tact or capacity. He had 
been bred to the law, and divided liis time between 
professional business and the avocations of a small 
proprietor, 11c married a lady from Manchester, of 
the name of G nek ill, and became the lather of a very 
numerous family. Ills eldest son, Hubert, the founder 
of the British empire in India, was born at the old 
seat of liis ancestors on the twenty-ninth of September, 
1725. 

Some lineaments of the character uf the man were. 
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early discerned in the child. There remain letters 
written by his relations when he was in his seventh 
year? and from these letters it appears that, even at that 
early age, his strong will ami lib fiery passions, sus¬ 
tained by a constitutional intrepidity which sometimes 
seemed hardly compatible with soundness of mind, 
had begun to cause great uneasiness to his family. 
“ Fighting, 1 ’ says one of his uncles, u to which he is out 
of measure ini dieted, gives his temper such a fierceness 
and imperiousness, that he dies out on every trilling 
occasion." The old people of the neighbourhood still 
remember to have heard from their parents how Bob 
Clive climbed to the top of the lofty steeple of Mirfeet* 
Brayton, and with what terror the inhabitants saw 
him seated on a stone spout near the summit. They 
also relate how he formed all the idle Lids of the town 
into u kind of predatory army, and compelled the 
shopkeepers to submit to a tribute, of apples and half¬ 
pence, in consideration of which he guaranteed the 
security of their windows. He was sent from school 
to school, making very little progress in his learning, 
and gaining for himself every where the character of 
nit exceedingly naughty boy. One of his masters, it 
is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the 
idle lad would jmde a great figure in the world. But 
the general opinion seems to have been that poor 
Robert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. His family 
expected nothing good from such slender parts and 
such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, there* 
fore, that they gladly accepted for him, when he was 
in his eighteenth year, a writcrehip in the service of 
the East India Company, and shipped him oft' to make 
a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras. 

Far different were the prospects of Clive from those 
of the youths whom the East India College wow 
annually sends to the Presidencies of our Asiatic 
empire. The Company was then purely a trading 
, corporation. Its territory consisted of n few square 
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miles, for which rent wits paid to the native govern- 
menu, Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to 
man the batteries of throe or four 111 constructed forts, 
which had been erected tor the protection of the ware* 
houses. The natives, who composed a considerable 
part of these little garrisons, had not yet been trained 
in the discipline of Europe, and were armed, some with 
swords and shields, some with hows and arrows. 
The business of the servant of the Company was not, 
as now, to conduct the judicial, financial, and diplo¬ 
matic business of a great country’, hut to take stuck, 
to make advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and: 
above all to keep an eye on private trader* who dared 
to Infringe the monopoly. The younger clerks were 
so miserably paid I hut they could scarcely subsist 
without incurring debt ; the elder enriched them¬ 
selves by trading on their own account and those 
who Jived to rise to the top of the service often 
accumulated considerable fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive laid been appointed, was, 
at this time, perhaps, the first in importance of the 
Company's settlements. In the preceding century, 
Fort St. George hud arisen on a barren sjiot beaten 
by a raging surf; and in the neighbourhood a town, 
inhabited by many thousands of natives, had sprang 
up, as towns spring up in the East, with the mpiditv 
of the Prophet’s gourd. There were already in the 
suburbs tunny white villas, each surrounded by it* 
garden, whither the wealthy agents of the Company 
retired, after the labours of t lie desk and the warehouse, 
to enjoy the cool breeze which springs up at sunset 
fruin the bay of Bengal. The habits of these mercantile 
grandees appear to have been more profuse, luxurious, 
and ostentatious, than those of the high judicial and 
political functionaries who have succeeded them. But 
comfort was far less understood. Iran)'devices which 
now mirigate the heat of the dimate, preserve health, 
and prolong life, were unknown. There was far less 
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intercourse with Europe than at present. The voyage 
by the Cape, which in our time has often been per¬ 
formed within three months, was then very seldom 
accomplished in six, and was sometimes protracted to 
more than a year, Consequently, the Anglo-Indian 
was then much more estranged from his country, 
much more addicted to Oriental usages, and much 
less fitted to mix in society after his return to Europe, 
than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within the fort and its precinct, the English ex* 
creised, by permission of the native government, 
mi extensive authority, such as every great Indian 
landowner exercised within his own domain. c But 
they had never dreamed of claiming independent 
power. The surrounding country was ruled by the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, a deputy of tho Viceroy of 
the Deccan, commonly called the Niatm, who was 
himself only a deputy of the mighty prince designated 
by our ancestors as the Great Mogul. Those names, 
once so august and formidable, still remain. There 
is still a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on a pen¬ 
sion allowed to him by the English out of the re¬ 
venues of the province which ids ancestors ruled, 
There is still a Nizam, whose capitid is overawed by a 
British cantonment, and to whom a British resident 
gives, under the name of advice, commands which are 
not to Iw disputed. There is still a Mogul, who is 
permitted to play at holding courts and receiving 
petitions, but who lias less [rawer to help or hurt titan 
the youngest civil servant of the Company. 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that 
age. The ship remained some months at the Brazils, 
where the young adventurer puked up sonic know¬ 
ledge of Hortnguese, and spent all his pocket-money. 
He did not arrive in India till more than a year after 
he had left England. His situation at Madras was 
most painful. His funds were exhausted. His pay 
was small- He had contracted debts. He was wretch- 
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edly lodged, no smull calamity in a climate which can 
be made tolerable to an European only by spacious 
and well placed apartments. He had been furnished 
with letters of recommendation to u gentleman who 
might have assisted him ; but when he landed at Fort 
St* George lie found that tins gentleman hud sailed for 
England. The lad's shy and haughty disposition with* 
held him from introducing himself to strangers. lie was 
several months in India before he became acquainted 
with a single family. The climate affected his health 
and spirits* His duties were of a kind ill suited to his 
ardent nod daring character. He pined for lib home, 
and hi Ins letters to his relations expressed his feelings 
in language softer and more pensive than we should 
have expected cither from the waywardness of his 
boyhood, or from the inflexible sternness of his later 
years. “I have not enjoyed,” says he, “ one happy 
day since I left my native country ;” and again, “ i 
must confess, at intervals, when 1 think of my dear 
native England, it affects me in a very particular man¬ 
ner. , ... if I should be so fur blest as to revisit again 
my own country, but more especially Manchester, 
the centre of all my wishes, all that I could hope or 
desire for would be presented before me in one view.” 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. 
The Governor possessed a good library', and permitted 
Clive to have access to it. The young man devoted 
much of his leisure to reading, and acquired at this 
time almost nil the knowledge of books that he ever 
possessed. As a boy he had been too idle, as :i man 
he soon became too busy', for literary pursuits. 

Em neither climate’ nor poverty, neither study 
nor the sorrows of a home-sick exile, could tame the 
desperate audacity of his spirit. He behaved to his 
official superiors as lie had behaved to his school* 
masters, and was several times in danger of losing 
Ins situation. Twice, while residing in the Writers' 
iSiiildings, he attempted to destroy himself ; und twice 

Jl 4 * 
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the pistol which he snapped at his own head failed 
to go off. This circumstance, it is said, affected him 
as a similar escape affected Wallenstein. After satis¬ 
fying himself that the pbtol was really well loaded, lie 
burst forth into an exclamation that surely he was 
reserved for something great. 

About this time an event which at first seemed 
likely to destroy all his hopes in Hie suddenly opened 
before him a new path to eminence. Europe had 
been, during some years, distracted by the war ot the 
Austrian succession, George the Second was the 
steady ally of Maria Theresa, The house of llourbun 
took the opposite side. Though England was’even 
then the first of maritime powers, she was not, o£ she 
lias since become, more than a match on the sen for 
all the nations of the world together; and she found 
it difficult to maintain a contest against the united 
navies of France and Spain. In the eastern seas 
France obtained the ascendency. Labourdonnais, 
governor of Mauritius, u man of eminent talents and 
virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent of 
India in spite of the opposition of the British fleet, 
lauded, assembled an army, appeared before Madras, 
and compelled the town and fort to capitulate. The 
keys were delivered up; the French colours were 
displayed on Fort St. George ; and the contents of 
the Company's warehouses were seized as prize of 
war by the conquerors. It was stipulated by the 
capitulation that the English inhabitants should lie 
prisoners of war on parole, and that the town should 
remain in the hands of the French till it should Ihj 
ransomed. Labourdonnais pledget! his honour that 
only u moderate ransom should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened 
the jealousy of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of 
Pondicherry. Dupleix, moreover, had already begun 
to revolve gigantic schemes, with which the restor¬ 
ation of Madras to the English was hv no means 
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compatible. Itc dtchrcd that Labourdonniis had 
gone beyond bis powers; that conquests made by the 
French arms on the continent of India were at the 
disposal of the governor of Pondicherry alone; and 
that Madras should be rased to the ground. Labour- 
donnais was compelled to yield. The linger which 
the breach of the capitulation excited among the 
English was increased by the ungenerous manner in 
which Dupleix treated the principal servants of the 
Company. The Governor and several of the first 
gentlemen of Fort St. George were carried under u 
guard to Pondicherry, and conducted through the 
town* iu a triumphal procession under the eyes of 
i \fty thouoand spectaters. It was with reason thought 
tlmt this gross violation of public faith absolved the in- 
habitants of Madras from the engagements into which 
they hud entered with Laboardonnais. Clive fled from 
the town by night in the disguise of a Mussulman, 
and took refuge at Fort St. David, one of the small 
English settlements subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed 
naturally led him to adopt a profession better suited 
to his restless nod intrepid spirit than the business of 
examining packages and cat ting acco unts. 11c solicited 
tind obtained an ensign's commission in the service of 
the company, and at twenty-one entered on ins military 
career. His personal courage, of which he hud, while 
still a writer, given signal proof by a desperate duel with 
a military bully who was the terror of Fort St. David, 
speedily made him conspicuous even among hundreds 
of brave men. He soon began to show in his new 
calling other qualities which had not before beep dis¬ 
cerned iu him, judgment, sagacity, deference to legi¬ 
timate authority, lie distinguished himself highly in 
several operations against the French, and was par¬ 
ticularly noticed by Major Lawrence, who was then 
considered as the ablest British officer in India, 

Clive had been only a few months in the army when ^ 
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intelligence arrival that peace had been concluded 
between Great Britain and France. Dupleix was in 
consequence compelled to restore Madras to the En¬ 
glish Company; and the young ensign was at liberty 
to resume It is former business. He did indeed return 
for n short time to Ids desk, lie again quitted it in 
order to assist Major Lawrence in some petty hos¬ 
tilities with the natives, and then again returned to 
it. While he was thus wavering between a military 
and a commercial life, events took place which de¬ 
cided his choice. The jiolitics of India assumed a new 
aspect. There was peace between the English and 
French Crowns; but there arose between the English 
and French Companies trading to the East a war 
most eventful and important, a war iirwlueh the prize 
was nothing leas than the magnificent inheritance of 
the house of Tamerlane. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive 
and splendid in the world. In no European kingdom 
was so largo a population subject to a. single prince, 
or so large a revenue poured into the treasury. The 
beauty anti magnificence of the buildings erected by 
the sovereigns of Hiu dust an, amazed even travellers 
who had seen St. Peter's- The innumerable retinues 
and gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne 
of Delhi dazzled even eyes which were accustomed to 
the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great viceroys 
who held their posts by virtue of commissions from 
the Mogul ruled ns many subjects as the King of 
France or the Emperor of Germany. Even the de¬ 
puties of these deputies might well rank, as to extent 
of territory and amount of revenue, with the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, 
powerful and prosperous as it appears on a superficial 
view, was yet, even in its best days, far worse governed 
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til an the worst governed parts of Europe now are. 
The administration was tainted with all the vices of 
Oriental despotism and with all the vices inseparable 
from the domination of race over race. The conflict¬ 
ing pretensions of the princes of the royal house pro¬ 
duced a long scries of crimes and public disasters. 
Ambitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes as¬ 
pired to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impa¬ 
tient of a foreign j oke, frequently withheld tribute, re¬ 
pelled the armies of the government from the mountain 
fastnesses, and pouted down in arms on the cultivated 
plains. In spite, however, of much constant mal¬ 
administration, ill spite of occasional convulsions which 
ehcfck the whole frame of society, this great mon¬ 
archy, on the w| role, retained, during some generations, 
no outward appearance of unity, majesty, and energy. 
But throughout the long reign of Aurungzehe, the 
state, notwithstanding all that the vigour and policy 
of the prince could effect, was hastening to dissolution. 
After his death, which took place in the year 1707, 
the ruin was fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from 
without co-operated with an incurable decay which 
was fast proceeding within j and in a few years the 
empire had undergone utter decomposition. 

The history of the successors of Theodosius bears 
no small analogy to that of the successors of Aurung- 
zebe. But perhaps the fall of the Carlo vrogians fur¬ 
nishes the nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls. 
Charlemagne was scarcely interred when the imbecility 
and the disputes of his descendants began to bring 
contempt on themselves and destruction on their sub¬ 
jects. The wide dominion of the Franks was severed 
into a thousand pieces. Xotliing more than a nominal 
dimity was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious 
name, Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and 
< ‘barb s the Simple, Fierce invaders, differing from 
each other in race, language, and religion, flocked, as 
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if by concert, from the furthest corners of the earth, 
to plunder provinces which the government eon hi no 
longer defend. The pirates of the Northern Sen cx* 
tended their ravages from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, 
and at length fixed their seat in the rich valley of the 
Seine. The Hangar ion, in whom the trembling monks 
fancied that they recognised the Gog or Magog of 
prophecy, carried back the plunder of the cities of 
Lombardy to the depth of the Fnnnonian forests. 
The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated the fertile 
plains of Campania, and spread terror even to the 
walls of Koine. In the midst of these sufferings, a 
great internal change pissed upon the empire. The 
corruption of death began to ferment into rtew forms 
of life. While the great body, as a whole, was torpid 
and passive, every separate member began to fed with 
a sense, and to move with an energy all its own. 
Just here, in the most barren and dreary tract of 
European history, all feudal privileges, ail modern no¬ 
bility, take their source. It is to this point that we t race 
tiie power of those princes, who, nominally vassals, 
hut really independent, long governed, wit h the titles 
of dukes, marquesses and counts, almost every part 
of the dominions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed 
on the Mogul empire during the forty years which 
followed the death of Aunmgzebe. A succession of 
nominal sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery, 
sauntered away life in secluded palaces, chewing bang, 
fondling concubines, and listening to buffoons. A 
succession of ferocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenceless wealth 
of Hindustan. A Persian conqueror crossed the 
Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi, and boro 
away in triumph those treasures of which the iiingui- 
ftcence hod astounded Hoe and Bernier, the Peacock 
Throne, on which the richest jewels of Golconda had 
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been disposed by the rafcat skilful hands of Europe, 
and tlic inestimable Mountain of Eight, which, alter 
runny strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet 
of Uunject Sing, and is now destined to adorn the 
hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to 
complete the work of devastation which the Persian 
had begun. Ihc warlike tribes of Rajpootnna threw 
oil the Mussulman yoke* A hand of mercenary 
soldiers occupied Rohilcund. The Seiks ruled on the 
Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along the .T unin g 
The highlands which border oa the western sen-coast 
of India poured forth a yet more formidable race, a 
race which was long the terror of every native power, 
and’whicb; after many desperate and doubtful stnig* 
gles, yielded only to the fortune and genius of Eng¬ 
land. It was under the reign of Aurungzebc that 
this wild clan of plunderers first descended from their 
mountains; and soon after Ids death, every corner of 
his wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name 
of the Mahmttas. Many fertile vieeroyahics were 
entirely subdued by them. Their dominions stretched 
across the peninsula from sea to sea. Mah ratta captains 
reigned at I’oonah, at Gualior, in Guzcrat, in Ilemr, 
and in Tunjore. Nor did they, though they had 
become great sovereigns, therefore cease to he free¬ 
booters. They still retained the predatory habits of 
their forefathers. Every region which was not sub¬ 
ject to their rule Was wasted by their incursions. 
Wherever their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant 
threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small 
savings in his girdle, and fled with his wife and 
children to the mountains or the jungles, to the 
milder neighbourhood of the byama and the tiger. 
31 any provinces redeemed their harvests by the pay¬ 
ment of an annual ransom. Even the’ wretched 
phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped to 
pay this ignominious black-mail. The comp-fires of 
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one rapacious leader ivurc seen 1 jt otn. the walls of the 
palace of Delhi. Another, at the head of Ins innumer¬ 
able cavalry, descended your after year on the ricc- 
tields of Bengal. Even the European factors trembled 
for their magazines. Less than a hundred years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta against the 
horsemen of Berar; and the name of the Jlahrotto 
ditch still prescn cs the memory of the danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained au¬ 
thority they became sovereigns. They might still 
acknowledge in words the superiority of the house ot 
Tamerlane j as a Count of Flanders or a Duke of 
Burgundy might have acknowledged the superiority of 
the most helpless driveller among the late"' CarJovin- 
gians. They might occasionally send to their titular 
sovereign a complimentary present, or solicit iroin 
him a title of honour. In truth, however, they were 
no longer lieutenants removable at pleasure, but inde¬ 
pendent hereditary princes, In this way originated 
those great Mussulman houses which formerly ruled 
Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which still, though 
in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers of 
royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion to end ? Was the strife 
to continue during centuries ? Was it to terminate in 
the rise of another great monarchy ? Was the Mus* 
sulman or the Mahrntta to be the Lord of India ? Was 
another Baber to descend from the mountains, and to 
lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and Chorasan against 
a wealthier and less warlike rme ? None of these events 
seemed improbable. But scarcely any man, however 
sagacious, would have thought it possible that ft 
trading company, separated from India by fifteen 
thousand miles of sea, and possessing in India only a 
few acres for purposes of commerce, would, in less 
than a hundred years, spread its empire from Cope 
Comorin to the eternal snow of the Himalayas; 
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would compel Mali rat ta’and Mahommednn to forget 
their mutual feuds in common subjectionj would 
tame down even those wild races wliich had resisted 
the most powerful of the Moguls; end, having united 
under its laws a hundred millions of subjects, would 
carry its victorious arms far to the east of the Bur- 
rnmpooter, and far to t he west of the Hydospes, dic¬ 
tate terms of peace at five gates of Ava, and seat its 
vassal on the throne of Candaliar. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to 
found au European empire on the ruins of the Mogul 
monarchy was Dupluix, His restless, capacious, and 
inventive mind had formed this scheme, at a time 
when the* ablest servants of the English Company 
were busied only about invoices and bills of lading. 
Nor had he only propped to himself the end. Ho 
had also a just and distinct view of the means by 
which it was to be attained. He clearly saw that the 
greatest force which the princes of India could bring 
into the field would he no match for a small body of 
men trained in the discipline, and guided by the 
tactics, of the West, He saw also that the natives 
of India might, under European commanders, be 
formed into armies, bucL as Saxe or Frederic would 
be proud to command, He was perfectly aware that 
the most easy and convenient way in which an 
European adventurer could exercise sovereignly in 
India, was to govern the motions, and to speak 
through the mouth of some glittering puppet dignified 
by the title of Nabob or Nizam. The arts both of 
war and policy, which a few years later were employed 
with such signal success by the English, were first 
understood and practised by this ingenious and 
aspiring Frenchman. 

The situation of India was such that scarcely any 
aggression could be without a pretext, cither in old 
laws or in recent practice. All rights were in a 
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state of utter uncertainty; »md the Europeans who 
took part in the disputes of the natives confounded 
the confusion, by applying to Asiatic politics the 
public law of the"West and analogies drawn from the 
feudal system. If it was convenient to treat a Nabob 
n 3 nn independent prince, there was on excellent plea 
for doing so. He was independent in fact. If it was 
convenient to treat him as a mere deputy of the Court 
of Delhi, there was no difficulty ; for be was so in 
theory. If it was convenient to consider his office 
as an hereditary dignity, or as a dignity held during 
life only, or as a dignity held only during the .good 
pleasure of the Mogul, arguments and precedents 
might be found for every one of those views, ! fhe 
party who had the heir of Baber in their hands 
represented him as the undoubted, the legitimate, the 
a!solute sovereign, whom all subordinate authorities 
were bound to obey. The party against whom Ins 
name was used did not want plausible pretexts for 
maintaining that the empire was in fact dissolved, 
and that, though it might be decent to treat the 
Mogul with respect, as a venerable relic of an order 
of things which had passed away, it was absurd to 
regard him as the real master of 1 lindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of 
the new masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, 
Viceroy of the Deccan. His authority descended to 
his son, Nazir Jung. Of the provinces subject to 
this high functionary, the Carnatic was the wealthiest 
and the roost extensive. It was governed by an ancient 
Nabob, whose name the English corrupted into Aiiu- 
verdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the government both 
of the viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. 
Mirzapha Jung, a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, appeared 
as the competitor of Nazir Jung.* Cliuntb Sahib, son- 
in-law of a former Nabob of the Carnatic, disputed the 
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title of Anaverdy Khan. In the unsettled state of 
I iidimt law, it was easy for both Minsapha Jung and 
Chunda Sahib to make out something like a claim of 
right. In a society altogether disorganized, they had 
no difficulty in finding greedy tulventurers to follow 
their standards. They united their interests, invaded 
tho Carnatic, and applied for assistance to tlie French, 
whose fame had been raised by their success against 
the English in the recent war on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the 
subtle and ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob oi 
the Carnatic, to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule 
under their names the whole of southern India ; this 
was indeed an attractive prospect. He allied himselt 
with the pretenders, and sent four hundred f ranch 
soldiers, and two thousand sepoys, disciplined after the 
European fashion, to the assistance of his confederates. 
A bat tle was fougbt. The French distinguished them¬ 
selves greatly. Anavcrdy Khan was defeated and 
slain, idis son, Mahommed All, who was afterward* 
well known in England as the Nabob of Arcut., and 
who owes to the eloquence of Burke a most unenviable 
immortality, iled with n scanty remnant of his army 
to Triehinopoly; and the conquerors became at once 
masters of almost every port of the Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of 
Dupleix, After some months of fighting, negotiation, 
and intrigue, his ability and good fortune seemed to 
have prevailed every where. Nazir Jung perished by 
the hands of his own followers; Mirzapba Jong was 
master of the Deccan; and the triumph of F rench arms 
and French policy was complete. At Pondicherry all 
was exultation and festivity. Salutes were fired from 
the batteries, and Tt Beam sung in the churches. The 
new Nizam came thither to visit Ids allies; and the 
ceremony of his installation was performed there with 
you. lit. c 
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great pomp. Dupleix, dressed in the garb worn by 
Malioinmcdans of the highest rank, entered the town 
in the same palanquin with the Nizam, and, in the 
pageant which followed, took precedence of all the 
court. He was declared Governor of India from the 
river Kristna to Cape Comorin, a country about as 
large ns France, with authority superior even to that of 
Chanda Sahib. He was intrusted with the command 
of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced that no 
mint would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except 
that at Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures 
which former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated 
found its way into the coffers of the French governor. 
It was rumoured that he had received two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling in money, besides many 
valuable jewels. In fact, there could scarcely be any 
limit to his gains, lie now ruled thirty millions of 
people with almost absolute power. No honour or 
emolument could be obtained from the government 
but bv his intervention. No petition, unless fiigru.nl 
by him, was perused by tbe Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few 
months. But another prince of the same house was 
raised to the throne by French influence, and ratified 
all the promises of his predecessor. Dupleix was now 
the greatest potentate in India. His countrymen 
boosted that his name was mentioned with awe even 
in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress 
which, in the short space of four years, an Kurojjcon 
adventurer had made towards dominion in Asia. Nor 
was the vain-glorious Frenchman content with the 
reality o f power. 1 le loved to d i splay hi s greatness wi th 
arrogant ostentation before the eyes of his subjects and 
of his rivals. Near the spot where his policy had ob* 
tamed its chief triumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung 
and the elevation of Mirzapha, he determined to erect 
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a column, on the four aides of which four pompous 
inscriptions, in four languages, should proclaim Ids 
glory to nil the nations of the East. Medals stamped 
with emblems of his successes were buried beneath 
the foundations of this stately pillar, mid round it 
arose a town bearing the haughty name of Duploix 
Fatihabad, which is, being interpreted, the City of 
the Victory of Duplcix. 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute 
attempts to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the 
rival Company, and continued to recognise Muhommed 
All as Nabob of the Carnatic, But the dominions of 
Mah’ommed Ali consisted of Tridiinopoly alone; and 
Tiichmopoly was now invested by Chuudft Sahib and 
his French auxiliaries. To raise the siege seemed im¬ 
possible. The small force which was then at Madras 
had no commander. Major Lawrence had returned 
to England; and not a single officer of established 
character remained in the settlement. The natives 
Imd learned to look with contempt on the mighty 
nation which was soon to conquer and to rule them. 
They had seen the French colours flying on Fort St, 
George; they had seen the chiefs of the English factory 
led in triumph through the streets of Pondicherry; 
they had seen the arms and counsels of Dnplcix every 
where successful, while the opposition which the 
authorities of Madras had made to his progress, had 
served only to expose their own weakness, and to 
heighten his glory. At this moment, the valour and 
genius of an obscure English youth suddenly turned 
the tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesitat¬ 
ing for some time between a military and a commercial 
life, he had at length been placed in a post which par¬ 
took of both characters, that of commissary' to the 
troops, with the rank of captain. The present emer¬ 
gency called forth nil his powers. He represented to 
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hi* superiors that, unless some vigorous effort were 
made, Trichhopoly would fall, the house of Anaverdy 
Khan would perish, and tlie French would become the 
real masters of the whole peninsula of India. It was 
absolutely necessary to strike some daring blow. If 
an attack were made on Areot, the capital of the Car* 
netic, and the favourite residence of the Nabobs, it 
was not impossible that the siege of T richi nopoly would 
be raised. The heads of the English settlement, now 
thoroughly alarmed by the success of Duplebt, and 
apprehensive that, in the event of a new war between 
France and Great Britain, Madras would be instantly 
taken and destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, and in¬ 
trusted the execution of it to himself. The young 
captain was put at the head of two hundred English 
soldiers, and three hundred sepoys, armed and disci¬ 
plined after the European fit si i ion. Of the eight officers 
who commanded this little force under him, only two 
had ever been in action, and four of the eight were 
factors of the company, whom Clive’s example had in¬ 
duced to offer their sen'iocs. The weather was stormy; 
but Clive pushed on, through thunder, lightning, and 
rain, to the gates of Areot. The garrison, in a punk, 
evacuated the fort, and the English entered it without 
a blow. 

But Clive well knew that he should not be suffered 
to retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He 
instantly began to collect provisions, to throw up 
works, and to make preparations for sustaining a siege. 
The garrison, which had fled at his approach, had now 
recovered from its dismay, and, having been swollen 
by large reinforcements from the neighbourhood to ft 
force of three thousand men, encanijxxl close to the 
town. At dead of night, Clive marched out uf the 
fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew great num¬ 
bers, dispersed the rest, and returned to hU quarters 
without having lost a single man. 
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The intelligence of these events was soon carried to 
Chunda Sahib, who, with hie French allies, were be- 
sieving TrieMnopoly. He immediately detached four 
thousand men from his camp, and sent them to Arcot* 
They were speedily joined by the remains of the force 
which Clive had lately scattered- They were further 
strengthened by two thousand men from Vellore, and 
by a still more important reinforcement of a hundred 
and fifty French soldiers whom Dupleix despatched 
from Pondicherry- The whole of this army, amount¬ 
ing to about ten thousand men, was under the com¬ 
mand of Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 

Iiujuh Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, 
which seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. 
The walls were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts 
too narrow to admit the guns, the lad dements too 
low to protect the soldiers- The little garrison had 
been greatly reduced by casualties. It now consisted 
of a hundred and twenty Euiopeons and two hundred 
sepoys. Only four officers were left; the stock of 
provisions was scanty; and the commander, who had 
to conduct the defence under circumstances so dis¬ 
couraging, was a young man of live and twenty, who 
had been bred a book-keeper. 

During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty 
Jays the young captain maintained the defence, with 
a firmness, vigilance, and ability, which would have 
done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The 
breach, however, increased day by day. 'I he garrison 
began to feel the pressure of hunger, tinder such 
circumstances, any troops so scantily provided with 
officers might have been expected to show signs ot 
insubordination; and the danger was peculiarly great 
in a force composed of men differing widely from each 
other in extraction, colour, language, manners, and 
religion. But the devotion of the little bund to its 
chief surpassed any thing that is related of the Tenth 
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Legion of Caesar, or of the Did Guard of Napoleon, 
The sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their 
scanty fare, but to propose that all the grain shot)Id 
be given to the Europeans, who required more nou¬ 
rishment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, 
they said, which was strained away from the rice, 
would suffice for themselves. History contains no 
more touching instance of military fidelity, or of the 
influence of a commanding mind. 

An attempt made hy the government of Madras to 
relieve the place had failed. But there was hope from 
another quarter. A body of six thousand Mnhrattas, 
hull soldiers, half robbers, under the command <$f a 
chiel named Morari Row, Imd been hired to assist 
M a hummed All j hut thinking the French power 
irresistible, and the triumph of Chun da Sahib certain, 
they had hitherto remained inactive on the frontiers 
of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence of Areot 
roused them from i heir torpor. Morari Row declared 
that he had never bciore believed that Englishmen 
could tight, but that he would willingly help them 
since lie saw that they had spirit to help themselves. 
Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahrattas were in 
motion. It was necessary for him to be expeditious, 
lie first tried negotiation. He offered large bribes to 
Clive, which were rejected with scorn. He vowed 
that, if his proposals were not accepted, he would 
instantly storm the fort, and put every man in it to 
the sword, Clive toltl him in reply, with charac¬ 
teristic haughtiness, that his father was an usurper, 
thut Ids army was a rabble, and that he would do 
well to think twice before lie sent such poltroons into 
a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The 
day was well suited to a Isold military enterprise. 
It was the great Mahommedan festival which is sacred 
to t lie memory of Hosein the son of Ali. The history 
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of Islam con tains nothing more touching than the 
event which gave rise to that solemnity. The mourn¬ 
ful legend relates how the chief of the Fatimites, when 
all his brave followers !*ad perished round him, drank 
his latest draught of water, and uttered his latest 
prayer, how the assassins carried his head in triumph, 
how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his stall, 
and how a few old men recollected with tears that 
they had seen those lips pressed to the lips of the 
Prophet of God. After the lapse of near twelve 
centuries, the recurrence of tins solemn season excites 
the fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of the 
devout Moslem of India. They work themselves up 
to such a^bnies of rage and lamcntution that some, it 
is said, have given up the ghost from the mere effect 
of mental excitement. They believe that whoever, 
during this festival, falls in arms against the infidels, 
atones by Ills death for all the sms of It is life, and 
pusses at once to the garden of the Uouris, it was 
at tills time that Kajsih Sahib determined to assault 
Arcot. Stimulating drugs were employed to aid the 
effect of religious Heal, and the besiegers, drunk with 
enthusiasm, drunk with bang, rushed furiously to the 
attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, 
hod made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, 
had thrown himself on his bed, lie was awakened 
by the alarm, and was instantly at his jrast, The 
enemy advanced driving before them elephants whose 
foreheads were armed with iron plates. It was ex¬ 
pected that the gates would yield to the shock of these 
living batter!rig-mms. But the huge beasts no sooner 
felt t he English musket-balls than "they turned round, 
and rushed furiously away, tramping on the multit ude 
which had urged them forward. A raft was launched 
on the water which filled one part ot the ditch. Clive, 
perceiving tliut his gunners at that post did not mi* 
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derstaud their business, took the management of a 
piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft in ft 
few minutes. Where the moat was drv, the ii''ail- 
ants mounted with great boldne,«s; but they were 
received with a fire so heavy and so well-directed, 
that it soon quelled the courage even of fanaticism 
and of intoxication. The rear ranks of the English 
kept the front ranks supplied with a constant suc¬ 
cession of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the 
living mass below. After three desperate onsets, the 
besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour, Four hundred 
of the assailants fell. The garrison lost only fiyp or 
six men. The besieged passed an anxious night, 
looking for a renewal of the attack, But when day 
broke, the enemy were no more to be seen. They 
had retired, leaving to the English several guns and 
n large quantity of ammunition. 

The news was received at Fort St, George with 
transjiovts of joy and pride. Clive was justly re¬ 
garded as a man equal to any command. Two hundred 
English soldiers, and seven hundred sepoys were sent 
to him, and with this force he instantly commenced 
offensive operations. Fie took the Fort of Timery, 
effected a junction with a division of Morari Bow’s 
array, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack 
Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of about five 
thousand men, of whom three hundred were French. 
The action was slierp; but Clive gained a complete 
victory. The military chest of Rajah Sahib fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, 
who hail served in the enemy’s army, came over to 
Clive’s quarters, and were taken into the British 
service. C'onjcvcram surrendered without u blow. 
The governor of Arnes deserted Cbunda, Sahib, and 
recognised the title of Mahommed All, 

Had the entire direction of the war been Intrusted 
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to Clive, it would probably have been brought to it 
speedy clow. But the timidity mid incapacity which 
appeared in nil the movements of the English, except 
where he was personally present, protmeted the 
struggle. The Muhrattas muttered that his soldiers 
were of a different race from the British whom they 
found elsewhere. The effect of this languor was 
that iu no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head of a 
considerable army, in w hich were four hundred French 
troops, appeared almost under the guns of Fort St. 
George and laid waste the villas and gardens of the 
gentlemen of the English settlement, lint he was 
again encountered and defeated by Clive, More than 
a hundred 1 of the French were killed or taken, a loss 
more serious than that of thousands ol natives, i he 
victorious army marched from the field of battle to 
Fort St. David. On the road by the City of the 
Victory of DuplcLx, and the stately monument which 
was designed to commemorate the triumphs of t rance 
in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the 
monument to lm rased to the ground. He was in¬ 
duced, wc believe, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and profound 
policy. The town ami its pompous name, the pillar 
and its vaunting inscriptions, wore among the devices 
by which Dupleix had kid the public mind of India 
under a spelL This spell it was Clive’s business to 
break- The natives bad been taught that France was 
confessedly the first power in Europe, and that the 
English did not presume to dispute her supremacy. 
No measure could be more effect md for the removing 
of this delusion than the public and solemn demolition 
of the French trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these 
events, determined to send a strong detachment, 
under Clive, to reinforee-tbe garrison of Trichiuopoly. 
But just at this conjuncture, Major Lawrence arrived 
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from England, find assumed the chief command. 
From the waywardness and impatience of control 
which had characterized Clive, both at school and in 
the counting-house, it might haw been expected that 
he would not, after such achievements, act with steal 
and good humour in a subordinate capacity. But 
Lawrence had early treated him with kindness; and 
it is bare justice to Clive to say that, proud and 
overbearing as he was, kindness was never thrown 
away upon him. He cheerfully placed himself under 
the orders of his old friend, and exerted himself as 
strenuously in the second post as he could have,done 
in the first. Lawrence well knew the value of such 
assistance. Though himself gifted with no intellectual 
faculty higher than plain good sense, lie fully appre¬ 
ciated the powers of Ids brilliant coadjutor. Though 
he liad made a methodical study of military tactics, 
and, like all men regularly bred to a profession, was 
disposed to look with disdain on interlopers, he had 
yet liberality enough to acknowledge that Clive was 
an exception to common rules. “ Some people," he 
wrote, “ are pleased to term Captain Clive fortunate 
and luek) p ; but, in my opinion, from the knowledge 
1 have of the gentleman, he deserved and might expect 
from liis conduct every ihing as it fell out j — a man 
of an undaunted resolution, of n cool temper, and of 
a presence of mind which never left him in the 
greatest danger — bom a soldier; for, without a mi¬ 
litary education of any sort, or much conversing with 
any ot the profession, from his judgment and good 
sense, he led on an army like an experienced officer 
and a brave soldier, with a prudence that certainly 
warranted success." • 

The French had no commander to oppose to the 
two friends. Dupleix, not inferior in talents for 
negotiation and intrigue to any European who has 
borne a part in the revolutions of India, was ill 
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qualified to direct in person military operations. He 
had not been bred a soldier, and bad no inclination 
to become one. His enemies accused him of personal 
cowardice j and he defended himseli in a strain worthy 
of Captain BobadiL lie kept away from shot, ho 
said, because silence and tranquillity were propitious 
to bis genius, and he found it difficult to pursue Ids 
meditations amidst the noise of fire-arms. lie ""ft 51 
thus under the necessity of intrusting to others the 
execution of his great warlike designs j and he bitterly 
complained that he was ill served. He had indeed 
been assisted by one officer of eminent merit, the 
celebrated Bussy. But Bussy had marched north¬ 
ward with* the Nizam, and was fully employed m 
looking after his owu interests, and those oi trance, 
at the court of that prince. Among the officers w ho 
remained with Dupkbc, there was not a single man 
of capacity; and many of them were boys, at whose 
ignorance and folly the common soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed every where. The besiegers 
of Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and com¬ 
pelled to capitulate. Chundu Sahib fell into the 
binds of the M ah ratios, and was put to death, at the 
instigation probably of hi* comptbtor, Mahommcd 
Ali, The spirit of Dtipkix, however, was unconquer¬ 
able, and his resources inexhaustible. From hia 
employers in Europe he no longer received help or 
countenance. They condemned his policy. ^ 1 hey 
gave him no juicuniary assistance, 1 hoy sent him lor 
troops only the sweepings of the galleys, T ct still he 
persisted, intrigued, bribed,promised, lavished his-pri¬ 
vate fortune, strained his credit, procured new diplo¬ 
mas from Delhi, raised tip new enemies to the govern¬ 
ment of Madras on every side, and found tools even 
among the allies of the English Company. Bit t all was 
iu vaiii. Slowly, but steadily, the power of Britain 
continued to increase, and that of France to decline. 
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The health of Clive had never been good during 
his residence in India ; and his constitution was now 
so much impaired that he determined to return to 
England, Before his departure lie undertook a service 
of considerable difficulty, and performed it with his 
usual vigour and dexterity. The forts of Covelong 
and Chingleput were occupied by French garrisons. 
It was determined to send a force against them- But 
the only force available for this piirjK«c was of such 
a description that no officer but Clive would risk his 
reputation by commanding it, It consisted of five 
hundred newly levied sepoys, and two hundred re¬ 
cruits who had just landed from England, and who 
were the worst and lowest wretches that the Company’s 
crimps could pick up in the flash-houses of London, 
Clive, ill and exhausted as he was, undertook to make 
an army of this undisciplined rabble, and marched 
with them to Govelong. A shot from the fort, killed 
one of these extraordinary soldiers; on which all 
the rest hnied about and Tim away, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Clive, ’rallied them. On 
another occasion, the noise of a gun terrified the 
sentinels so much that one of them was found, some 
hours later, at the bottom of a well. Clive gradually 
accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing himself 
constantly in the most perilous situations, shamed 
them into courage. He nt length succeeded in form¬ 
ing a respectable force out of his unpromising mate¬ 
rials. Covelong fell, ( live learned that a strong 
detachment was marching to relieve it from Ching- 
Jcput. He took measures to prevent the enemy from 
learning that, they were too lute, laid an ambuscade 
for them on the road, killed a hundred of them with 
one fire, took three hundred prisoners, pursued the 
fugiti ves to the gates of Chingleput, laid siege instantly 
to that fastness, reputed one of the strongest in India, 
made a breach, and was on the point of storming 
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when the French commandant capitulated and retired 
with hid men. 

Clive returned to Jladres victorious, but in a state 
of health which tendered it impossible for him t«i 
remain there long, lie married at this time a young 
lady of the name of Maskclyne, stater of the eminent 
mathematician, who long held the post of Astronomer 
Koval. She is described as handsome and accom¬ 
plished ; and her husband's letters, it is said, contain 
proofs that he was devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive em¬ 
barked with hb bride for England. He returned a 
very different person from the poor siigtited boy who 
hod Seen seht out ten years before to seek Ids fortune. 
He was only twenty-seven ; yet liis country already 
respected him ns one of her first soldiers, i here w a* 
then general peace in Europe. The Carnatic was the 
only part of the world where the English and French 
were in arms against each other. 1 lie vast schemes 
of Duplets had excited no small uneasitieai in the 
city of London j and the rapid turn of fortune, which 
was chiefly owing to the courage and talents of Clive, 
had been hailed with great delight. I lie young cap¬ 
tain was known at the India House by the honourable 
nickname of General Clive, and was toasted by that 
appellation at tire iWte of the Directors. On his sir- 
rival in England, he found himself an object of general 
interest and admiration. The East India Company 
thanked him for his services in the warmest terms, 
and bestowed on him a sword set with diamonds. 
With rare delicacy, ho refused to receive this token 
of gratitude unless a similar compliment were paid 
to bis friend and commander, Lawrence. 

It may easily be supposed that Clive was most 
cordially welcomed home by his family, who were 
delighted by hi* success, though they seem to have 
been hardly able to comprehend how their naughty 
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Ltllc Bobby had become so great a man. His father 
had been singularly hard of belief. Not until the 
news of the defence of Arcot arrived in England was 
the old gentleman heard to growl out that* after aH» 
the booby had something in him. His expressions of 
approbation became stronger and stronger us news 
arrived of one brilliant exploit after another; and lie 
was at length immoderately fond and proud of his son. 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for 
rejoicing at his return* Considerable sums of prize- 
money had fallen to his shareand lie had brought 
home a moderate fortune, part of which he expended 
in extricating his father from pecuniary difficulties, 
and in redeeming the family estate. I he remainder 
he appears to have dissipated in the course of about 
two years. He lived splendidly, dressed gaily even 
for those times, kept a carriage and saddle horses, 
and, not content with these ways of getting rid of his 
money, resorted to the most speedy and effectual of 
all modes of evacuation, a contested election followed 
by a petition. 

At the time of the general election of 1754, the 
government was in a very singular state. Then.' was 
scarcely any formal opposition. The Jacobites had 
been cowed by the issue of the last rebellion. The 
Tory party had fallen into utter contempt* It had 
liceii deserted by all the men of talents who had 
belonged to it, and had scarcely given n symptom of 
life during some years. The small faction which lmd 
been held together by the influence and promises of 
Prince Frederic, had been dispersed by his death* 
Almost every public muti of distinguished talents in 
the kingdom, whatever his early connexions might 
have been, was in office, and called himself a Whig. 
But this extraordinary appearance of concord was 
quite delusive. The administration itself was dis¬ 
tracted by hitter enmities and conflicting pretensions* 
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The chief object of its members? was to depress and sup¬ 
plant each other. The prime minister, Newcastle, weak, 
timid, jealous, and perfidious, wag at once detested 
and despised by some of the most important members 
of his government, and by none more than by Hcnty 
Fox, the Secretary at War. This able, daring, and 
ambitious man sewed every opportunity of crossing 
the First Lord of the Treasury, from whom he well 
knew that he had little to dread and little to hope ; 
for Newcastle was through life equally afraid of 
breaking with men of parts and of promoting them. 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two 
members for St. Michael, one of those wretched 
Cornish boroughs which were swept away by the Re¬ 
form Act in 1832. Tic was opposed by Lard Sand¬ 
wich, whose influence had long been paramount there: 
and Fox exerted himself strenuously in Sandwich's 
behalf. Clive, who had been introduced to Fox, and 
very kindly received by him, was brought forward on 
the Sandwich interest, and was returned. But a 
petition was presented against the return, and was 
backed by the whole influence of the Duke of New¬ 
castle. 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that 
time, betbre n committee of the whole House, Ques¬ 
tions respecting elections were then considered merely 
as party questions. Judicial impartiality was not 
even affected. Sir Robert Walpole was in the habit 
of saying openly that, in election hattlcs, there ought 
to be no quarter. On the present occasion the ex¬ 
citement was great. The matter really at issue was, 
not whether Clive hod lieen properly or improperly 
returned, but whether Newcastle or Fox was to be 
master of the new House of Commons, and conse¬ 
quently first minister. The contest was long and 
obstinate, and success seemed to lean sometimes to 
one side and sometimes to the other. Fox put forth 
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all his mre powers of deliate, beat half the lawyers in 
the House at their own weapons, ami carried division 
after division against the whole influence of the 
Treasury. The committee decided in Clive’s favour. 
Hut when the resolution was reported to the House, 
things took n different course. The remnant of the 
Tory Opposition, contemptible as it was. had yet 
sufficient weight to turn the scale between the 
nicely-balanced parties of Newcastle and Fox. New¬ 
castle the Tories could only despise. Fox they hated, 
ns the boldest and most subtle politician and the 
ablest debater among the Wings, as the steady friend 
of Walpole, as the devoted adherent of the Diike of 
Cumberland. After wavering till the last moment, 
they determined to vote in a body with the Prime 
Minister’s friends. The consequence was that the 
House, by a small majority, rescinded the decision of 
the committee, and Clive was unseated. 

Ejected from Parliament and straitened in his 
means, he naturally began to look again towards 
India, The Company and the Government were eager 
to avail themselves of his services. A treaty favour¬ 
able to England had indeed been concluded in the 
Carnatic. Duple! x had been superseded, and had re¬ 
turned with the wreck of Ids immense fortune to Eu¬ 
rope, where calumny and chicanery soon hunted him 
to his grave. Rut many signs indicated that a war 
between France and Great Britain was at hand; and 
it was therefore thought desirable to send an able 
commander to the Company’s settlements in India. 
The Directors appointed Clive governor of Fort St. 
David. The King gave him the commission of A 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army, and in 1755 
he again sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which he was employed after 
hi.- return to the hast was the reduction of the strong¬ 
hold of Ghemh. This fortress, built on a craggy 
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promontory, and almost surrounded by the ocean, 
was the den of a pirate mured Angri a, a hose bu i k * 
IhkI long been the terror of the Arabian Gulf. Ad¬ 
miral Watson, who commanded the English squadron 
in the Eastern seas, burned Angina's fleet, while Clive 
attacked the fastness by land. The place soon full, 
and a booty of & hundred and fifty' thousand pounds 
sterling was divided among the conquerors. 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. David. Before he had been there 
two months, he received intelligence which called 
forth all the energy of his bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the 
house of Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No 
part of India possessed such natural advantages, both 
for agriculture and for commerce. TheGtnges, rushing 
through a hundred channels to the sea, has formed a 
vast plain of rich mould which, even under the tro¬ 
pical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 1 he 
rice fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere un¬ 
known. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced 
with marvellous exuberance. The rivers afford an 
inexhaustible Supply of fish. The desolate islands 
along the sea-coast, overgrown by noxious vegetation, 
and Warming with deer and tigers, supply the culti¬ 
vated districts with abundance of salt* The great 
stream which fertilises the soil is, at the some tune, 
the chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, 
and on those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest 
marts, the most splendid capitals, and the most sacred 
shrines of India. The tyranny of man lind for ages 
atrogglcd in vain against the overflowing bounty of 
nature. In spite of the Mussulman despot, and of 
the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through 
the East as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. 
Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant pro¬ 
vinces were nourished from the overflowing of its 
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granaries; and the noble ladies of London and Paris 
were clothed in the delicate produce of its looms. The 
race by whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated 
by a soft climate and accustomed to peaceful employ¬ 
ments, bore the same relation to other Asiatics which 
the Asiatics generally bear to the bold and energetic 
children of Europe. The Castilians have a proverb, 
that in Valencia the earth is water and the men 
women ; and the description is at least equally appli¬ 
cable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. What¬ 
ever the Bengalee does lie does languidly. Ills 
favourite pursuits are sedentary. He shrinks from 
bodily exertion ; and, though voluble in dispute, and 
singularly pertinacious in the war of chicane, he sel¬ 
dom engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever 
enlists as a soldier. We doubt whether there lie a 
hundred genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the 
East India Company. There never, perhaps, existed 
a people so thoroughly fitted by nature and by habit 
for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had 
long possessed factories in Bengal, The French were 
settled, as they still are, at Chandemagore on the 
llooglfijr. Higher up the stream the Dutch traders 
held Chinsurah. Nearer to the sea, the English had 
built Fort V ill him. A church and ample warehouses 
rose in the vicinity. A row of spacious houses, ho- 
longmg to the chief factors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, lined the banks of the river j and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood had sprung up a large and busy native 
town, where some Hindoo merchants of great opulence 
ui ixi.d their abode. TCut the tract now covered by 
the palaces of Chowringhce contained onlv a few 
miserable huts thatched with straw. A jungle, aban¬ 
doned to water-fowl and alligators, covered the site of 
the present Citadel, and the Course, which is now 
daily crowded at sunset with the gayest equipages of 
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Calcutta. For the ground on which the settlement 
stood, the English, like other great landholders, paid 
rent to the government; and they were, like other 
great, landholders, permitted to exercise a certain ju¬ 
risdiction within their domain. ,, 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa 
and Baisar, had long been governed by a viceroy, 
whom the English called AUverdy Khan, and who, 
like the other viceroys of the Mogul, had become vir¬ 
tually independent, lie died in 1756, and the save 
mrmty descended to his grandson, n youth under 
twenty years of age, who bore the name oi burajah 
Oowluh. Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class 
of human beings; and this unhappy l^y was one of 
,he worst specimen® of his class. His understanding 
was naturally feeble, and his temper naturntly un- 
nmiable. HU education had been such as would hate 
enervated even a vigorous intellect and perverted 
even a generous disposition. Ho was unreasonahle, 
because nobody ever dared to reason with hisn, 
selfish, because he had never been made tofeelhim- 
sclf dependent on the good will of others. Early d- 
banchery had unnerved his body and htsmmd. He 
indulged immoderately in the use of ardent nm* 
which inflamed his weak brain almost to madness. 
His chosen companions were flatterers, TP™ 

the dregs of the people, and recommended by g 

but buffoonery and servility. It is && id tha e 
arrived at th.it last stage of human {k T^)ty, ^h™ 
cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake, wlirn the 
St of pain, aa pain, where no advantage is to be 
iined, no offence punished, no danger averted, is an 
SSble excitement. It had early been his amuse¬ 
ment to torture leasts and birds; and when he grew 
u^ he enjoyed with still keener relish the misery of 

h VroralS Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. 
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It was liia wliim to do so \ and bis whims were never 
opposed. He had also formed a very exaggerated 
notion of the wealth which might be obtained by plun¬ 
dering them; and bis feeble and uncultivated miml 
was Incapable of perceiving tha t the riches of Calcutta, 
had they been even greater than he imagined, would 
not compensate him for what he must lose, if the 
European trade, of which Bengal was a chief sent, 
should be driven by his violence to some other quarter. 
Fretex ts for a quarrel were readily found. The Engl i sh, 
in expectation of a war with France, had begun to 
fortify their settlement without special permission from 
the Nabob. A rich native, whom he longed to plunder, 
had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had net beerr deli¬ 
vered up. On such grounds as these Surayih Dowtah 
marched with a great army against Fort William. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had Wn 
forced by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldi era. 
Those in Bengal were still mere traders, and were 
terrified and bewildered by the approaching danger. 
The governor, who had heard much of Stirajah 
Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened out of his wits, 
jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest 
ship. The military commandant thought that he 
could not do better than follow so good an example. 
The fort was taken after a feeble resistance j and great 
numbers of the English fell into the hands of the con¬ 
querors. The Nabob seated himself with regal pomp 
in the principal hall of the factor}’, and ordered 
Mr. IIolwell, the first in rank among the prisoners, 
to be brought before him. His 1 Ugliness talked about 
the insolence of the English, and grumbled at the 
smallness of the treasure which ho had found; but 
promised to spare their lives, and retired to rest. 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable 
for its singular atrocity, memorable for the tremen¬ 
dous retribution by which it was followed. The 
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English captives were left at the mercy of the guards, 
und the guards determined to secure them tor the 
night In the prison of the garrison, a chamber known 
by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for a 
single European malefactor, that dungeon would, m 
sndi a climate, have been too close and narrow. 
space was only twenty feet square, The air-holes 
were small and obstructed. It was the summer sol¬ 
stice, the season when the fierce heat of Bengal can 
scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of England 
by lofty hulls and by the constant waving of fans. The 
number of the prisoners was one hundred mid forty- 
six. , Whciv they were ordered to enter the cell, they 
imagined that the soldiers were joking; and bemgm 
high spirits on account of the promise of he Nalxfo 
to spare their lives, they laughed and jested ut he 
absurdity of the notion. They soon dascoverc d 
mistake. They expostulated ; they entreated; but iti 
vain. The guards threatened to cut down all u Im 
hesitated. The captives were driven into the cell at 
the point of the sword, and the door was instantly 

shut and locked upon them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the story 
which iWino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after 
he had wdped his bloody lips on the scalp of Ins mur. 
lerer, apaches the horrors which were recounted 
by the fcw survivors of that n.ght. They ened fo 
mercy They strove to burst the door. Holwdl 
who, even in'that extremity, retained some presence 
<.f iiiind offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the 
answer was that nothing could be done wUmut Ae 
Nabob's orders, that the Nabob was asleep, and that 
la* would be angry if Anybody woke him. I hen Uiu 
prisoners went mad with despair. They trampled each 
Ur down, fought for the places at die window* 
fought for the pittance of water with which the crml 
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mercy of the murderers mocked their agonic?, raved, 
prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire 
among them. The gaoler? in the mean time held 
lights to the bnrs, and shouted with laughter at the 
frantic struggle? of their victims. At length the 
tumult died away in low gasping? and moaning?. The 
day broke. The Nabob had slept off his debuuch, 
and permitted the door to be opened. Hut it was 
some time before the soldiers couhl make a lane for 
the survivors, by piling up on each side the heaps of 
corpses on which the burning climate had already 
begun to do its Joatlisome work, When at length a 
passage was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, .such 
as their own mothers would not have known, stag¬ 
gered one by one out of the charnel-house. A pH 
was instantly dug. The dead bodies, a hundred and 
twenty-three in number, were Sung into it promis¬ 
cuous!}'; nml covered up. 

But these things which, after the lapse of more 
than eighty years, cannot be told or read without 
horror, awakened neither remorse nor pity in the 
bosom of the savage Nabob. He inflicted no punish¬ 
ment on the murderers. He showed no tenderness 
to the survivors, Some of them, indeed, from whom 
nothing was to be got, were suffered to depart.; but 
those from whom it was thought that any thing could 
be extorted were treated with execrable cruelty, 
llolwell, unable to walk, was carried before the tyrant, 
who reproached him, threatened him, and sent him 
up the country in irons, together with some other 
gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than 
they chose to tell about the treasures of the Company. 
These persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of 
that great agony, were lodged in miserable sheds, and 
fed only with grain and water, till at length the in¬ 
tercessions of the female relations of the Nabob pro¬ 
cured their release. One Englishwoman had survived 
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that night. She was placed in the haram of the 
Prince at Moorshcdfibad. 

Su rajah Dowlnh, in the mean time, sent letters to 
hiB nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the lute 
conquest in the most pompous language. He placed 
n garrison in Fort William, forbade Englishmen to 
dwell in the neighbourhood, and directed that, in 
memory of his great actions, Calcutta should thence¬ 
forward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the 1 ort 

fajLm* the news of the fell of Calcutta reached 
Madras, and excited the fiercest and bitterest T^ent- 
ment. The erv of the whole settlement was for ven¬ 
geance. Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of 
the intelligence it was determined that an exp^ on 
Tould be sent to the Hoogley, and that Clue should 
he at the head of the land forces. he iw*nl J"™' 

meat was under the command of Admiral \\ at*on 

Nim: hundred English infantry, fine troops andiuUof 
spirit, and fifteen hundred sepiys, composed tht army 
which sailed to punish a Prince who hud more sub¬ 
jects than Louis the Fifteenth or the Empress { ^ 
Theresa. In October the expedition aufed, but i 
had to make its way against adverse winds, and dn 

Tirti fir'll Bcnjnil till 4 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied ^^5' “ ; 
ifoorahedftbad. He was so profoundly ignorant ot 

the state of foreign countries that 1,0 of ^ ^ 
...pro not ten thousand men m all 

Europe awl it had never occurred to bint e» p<wiWe, 
r u ™?' u„„ lisll would (lore to invade hi. dumimuua 
t ‘Lufuwli.mrM by any fear of their military 
TeVpin «> "““"S? 

*e 
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purpose of discovering hidden diesis of gold and 
jewels. He was already disposal to permit the Com¬ 
pany to rest)me its mercantile operations in his country, 
when lie received the news that sn English arm ament 
was in the IJoogley. He instantly ordered oil his 
troops to assemble at Moorshednbad, and marched 
towards Calcutta. 


Clive had commenced operations with his usual 
vigonr. He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison 
of hurt William, recovered Calcutta, stormed and 
sacked Iloogley. The Nabob, already disposed to 
make some eon cessions to the English, was confirmed 
in his pacific disposition by these proofs of^ their power 
and spirit. He accordingly made overtures to the 
duets of the invading armament, and offered to restore 
the factory, and to give compensation to those whom 
he hud despoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war; and he felt that them 
was something discreditable in an accommodation wit h 
ournjnh Dowlah. But his power was limited, A 
committee, chiefly composed of servants of ihe Cora- 
Pf"> IJ A®d front Calcutta, had the principal 
direction of affairs; and these persons were ea^er to 
, restored to their posts and compensated for" their 
ItHses. J he government of Madras, apprised that 
war had commenced in Europe, and apprehensive of 
an attack from the French, became impatient for the 
rvmrn of the armament. The promises of the Nabob 
were bulge, the chances of a contest doubtful; and 
t live consented to treat, though he expressed his 
regret that things should not be concluded in so 
glonous a manner ns he could have wished. 

the lift, 1 ' 11f l ' > _ n ronim|i nces a new chapter in 

the hf, of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a 

7!< nr r ry T ,£ mt ? ^ WitH ***** nbility L\ 

rh iv J he r T 0tkrs * Hcnwf ^h he is to be 
chiefly regarded ns a statesman; and his military 
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movements are to be considered as subordinate: to liis 
political designs. That in his new opacity he dis- 
SSS great ability, and obtained great success, 
unquestionable. But it is also unquestionable that 
11 ie transactions in which he now began to take a part 
have left a stain on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malco "h 
who is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour 
, Intocrrity m the conduct of his hero. Hut wo 
Ln as liule agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so hnr 
as to say that Clive was a man “ to whom decq)■ 
when it suited his purpose, never cost a pang. Uivc 
seems* to us to have been constitutionally the very 
opposite of a knave, bold even to temerity, sincere 
even to indiscretion, hearty in incmlship, open m 
enmity. Neither in his private life, nor m those 
Zvts of bis public life in which he had to do with in, 
countrymen, oo we find any signs of a propensity to 
cunning. On the contrary, in all the disputes m which 
he was^enenged as an Englishman against English- 
llien from his boxing-matches at school to those stormy 
alterations at the India House and ra I arlmmcnt 
amidst which his later years were pressed, W*Tery 
faults wore those of a high and magnanimous spir. ■ 
rruZ.th urtns to have been that lie conWUeml 
Oriental politics as a game io which nothing was 
7; ' {u kn0W that the standard of morality 

deoWith hi«i destitute of what tn Europe is tailed 
honour with men who would give any promise with 
Lit hesitation and break any promise without shame, 
with men who would unscrupulously employ coin.j> 

■ „ fnrrrerv to compass tlllHT eiids + 

KZw'itat the- great diffm-ntt 

and European morality was constantly m his ou 0 _ 

l ie seems to have imagined, most erroneously m our 
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opinion, that he could effect nothing against such 
adversaries, if he was content to be hound by ties 
from which they were free, if he went on tolling truth, 
and hearing none, if he fulfilled, to his own hurt, all 
his engagements with confederates who never kept an 
engagement that was not to their advantage. Ac¬ 
cordingly this man, in the other parts of his life an 
honourable English gentleman and soldier, was no 
sooner matched against an Indian intriguer, than lie 
became himself an Indian intriguer, and descended, 
without scruple, to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, 
to the substitution of documents, and to the counter¬ 
feiting of hnuds. 

The negotiations between the English and the 
Nabob were carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr. 
Wutts, a servant of the Company, and a Bengalee of 
the name of Gmkhund. This Omichund had been 
one of the wealthiest native merchants resident at 
Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in conse¬ 
quence of the Nabob's expedition against that place. 
In the course of his commercial transactions, he had 
seen much of the English, and was peculiarly qualified 
to serve as a medium of communication between them 
and ii native court. He possessed great influence 
with his own race, and had in large measure the 
Hindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, 
perseverance, and the Hindoo vices, servility, greedi¬ 
ness, and treachery. 

flic Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an 
Indian statesman, and with nil the levity of a boy whose 
mind had been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. 
He promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one 
time he advanced with his army in a threatening 
manner towards Calcutta; hut when he saw the reso¬ 
lute front which the English presented, he fell hick 
in alarm, and consented to make peace with them on 
t icir own terms, Ihc treaty was no sooner con- 
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eluded than he formed new tonp» ngpmA them, 
lie intrigued with the French authorities a Qjjto 
rntgorc. He invited Bossy to march from the Deccan 
to the Hoogley, and to drive the haghsh out ot 
Ben-id. All this was welt known to Clive and U at* 
50 n° They determined accordingly to strike a de* 
cisivc Flow, and to attack Clmndernftgore, l^fore the 
force there could he strengthened by new amvafe, 
cither from the south of India or from Europe. 
Watson directed the expedition by water, Give by 
land. The success of the combined movements mis 
Tunid and complete. The fort, the garrison the 
artUkry the military stores, ell fell into the hands 
of I English. Near five hundred European t mops 

^TheNabob luul feared and hated the English, even 
while he was still able to oppose to them their French 
-ivals The French were now vanquished; and he 
to regard the English with still greater fear 
and still greater haired. HU weak and ^cpled 
mind oscillated between sen ility and insole in. l. - 
dav he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part « ^ 

compensation due for the wrongs which he had com- 
■„*j Tlie next day he sent a present of jewels to 
'Cv' J.rttoTftntV.injaUl.ed officer » Won 
to nrotect Bengal “against Clive, the daring m war, 

“ l?Z," «,>•! Us High,*™, “ i»»y u,“r 

otteod.'' He ordered l,is *nOT‘o uric^ 
Fnplish He countermanded his orders. IJo to 

Sii lie .1.00 sent<u»«m ... <!.«"> 
florid lanpnnge of compliment. Sic ardor., o 

sarirtf->s 

mi ni si ration, bis folly, his £»** 

Ids love of the lowest company, W 
classes of ids subjects, soldiers, traders, a 
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t ion nriug, tbe proud and ostentatious Mnhommeduns, 
the timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos, A 
formidable confederacy was formed against him, in 
which were included Roydiillub, tlie minister nf 
finance, Meer Jaffier, the principal commander of the 
troops, and Juggct Seif, the richest banker in India. 
Thy plot was confided to the English agents, and a 
communication was opened between the malcontents 
at Moorshedubad and the committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation; but 
Clive's voice was given in favour of the conspirators, 
and his vigour and firmness bore down ail opposition. 
It was determined that the English should lend their 
powerful assistance to depose Sumjah Dowlah, and to 
[dace Meet Jaffier on the throne of Bengal. In return, 
Meer Jaffier promised ample compensation to the 
1 ’ompany and Its servants, mid a lik-ral donative to 
the army, the navy, and the committee. The odious 
vices of Sumjah Dowlah, the wrongs which the 
English had suffered at Ids bands, tlie dnngrrs to 
which our trade must have been exposed had he con¬ 
tinued to reign, appear to us fully to justify the reso¬ 
lution of deposing him. But nothing can justify the 
dissimulation which Clive stooped to practise. He 
wrote to Sumjah Dowiah in terms so affectionate that 
they for a time lulled that weak prince into perfect se¬ 
curity, The same courier who carried this “ soothing 
letter,” as Clive calls it, to the Nal>ob, carried to Mr. 
Waffs a letter in the following terms: “Tell Mcer 
Jaffier to fear nothing, I will join him with five 
thousand men who never turned their backs. Assure 
him f will march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by Idm as long as I have a man left," 

It was impossible that n plot, which had so many 
r:unifications should long remain entirely concealed. 
Enough readied the cars of the Nabob to arouse Ids 
suspicions. But he was soon quieted by the fictions 
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mi artifices which the Inventive genius of Gwiehuiid 
produced with miraculous readiness. All was going 
well; the plot was nearly ripe ; when Clive learned 
that Omicliund was likely to play lube. 1 he artlu 
Bengalee had been promised a liberal compensation 
for Si that he had lost at Calcutta. But this would 
not satisfy him. His services had been great- lie 
held the thread of the whole intrigue. By one word 
breathed in the ear of Surqah Dowkh, he could undo 
;l 11 that he hail done. The lives of M atts, oi Metr 
Jaffier. of all the conspirators, were at his mercy; a"d 
he determined to take advantage of his situation aiul 
to rnalce his own terms. He demanded three hundred 
thousand pftonda sterling as the price of his «ec«c>’ 
ami of his assistance. The committee, incensed by the 
treachery and appalled by the danger knew not what 
course to take. Bnt Clive was more than Omichuud s 
match in Omklmnd’s own arts. 1 he man, he said 
was a villain. Any artifice which would defeat such 
knavery was justifiable- The best course would be 
to promise what was asked. Omicln.nd would soon 
he it their merey; and then they might punish him 
by withholding from him, not only the bribe w hu i 
hu now demanded, bnt also the compensation winch 
nil the other sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

Hb advice was taken. But how was the wary and 
sagacious Hindoo to be deceived? He had demanded 
that an article touching his claims should be werj 
in the treaty between Mcer Jaffier anil the Liifehsh, 
and he would not be satisfied unless ha saw it wi h 
his own eyes. Clive had an expedient ready. l*Q 
treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, the ot ier 
on red, the former real, the latter fictitious. In he 
former Oimchund’s name was not mentioned; the 
hitter, which was to be shown to bun, contained a 

* tl But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had 
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scruples about signing the red treaty. Oinichuiid's 
vigilance and acuteness were such that the absence 
«f so important a name would pryhably awaken bis 
suspicions. But Clive was not a man to do any thing 
by halves. We almost blush to write it. lie forged 
Ad ml ml Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled se¬ 
cretly from Moorshednbttd, Clive put his troops in 
motion, and wrote to the Nabob In a tone very different 
from that of his previous letters. He set forth all the 
wrougs which the British had suffered, offered to sub¬ 
mit the points in dispute to the arbitration of Mecr 
.Tuffier, and concluded by announcing that, us the 
Tidns were about to set in, he and his meU would do 
themselves the honour of waiting on his Highness for 
on answer. 

Sumjah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, 
and marched to encounter the English. It had been 
agreed that Meer Juflier should separate himself from 
the Nabob, and carry over his division to Clive. But, 
ns the decisive moment approached, the fears of the 
conspirator overpowered his ambition. Clive had ad¬ 
vanced to Coflsimbuzar; the Nabob lay with a mighty 
power a few miles off at Plasscy j and still Meer Jaffier 
delayed to fulfil his engagements, and returned evasive 
answers to the earnest remonstrances of the English 
general 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He 
could place no confidence in the sincerity or in the 
courage of his confederate; and, whatever confidence 
he might place in his own military talents, and in the 
valour and discipline of ids troops, it was no light thing 
to engage an army twenty times as numerous as his own. 
Before him lay a river over which it was easy to ad¬ 
vance, but over which, if things went ill, not one of his 
little band would ever return. On this occasion, for the 
first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, during 
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a few hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of 
making a decision. lie willed a council oi war. flic 
majority pronounced against fighting; and Give de¬ 
clared his concurrence with the majority. Long ufter- 
wards, he said that he hud never called but one council 
of war, and that, if ha hud taken the advice of that 
council, the British would never have been masters of 
Bengal. But scarcely hud the meeting broken up when 
he was himself again. He retired alone under the 
shade of Borne trees, and passed near an hour there in 
thought. lie came back determined to put every tl i ing 
to the hiutard, and gave orders that all should be in 
readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

Ttfe riverwas passed; and, at the close of a toilsome 
day’s march, the army, long after sunset, took up its 
quarters in a grove of mango-trees near l’lassey, within 
a mile of the enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; be 
heard, through the whole night, the sound el drums 
aud cymbals from the vast camp of the Nabob. k is 
not strange that even his stout heart should now ami 

then have sunk, when he reflected against what odds, and 

for wliat a prize, he was in a lew hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surojah Dowlah more pence! ul. 
His mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted 
by wild and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the 
greatness and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his 
captains, dreading every one who approached him, 
dreading to be left alone, he sat gloomily in his tent, 
haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by the furies 
of those wlio had cursed him with their last breath in 

the Black Hole. .. , 

The day broke, the day winch was to decide the 

fate of India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, 
pouring through many openings from the camp, be- 
gan to move towards the grove where the English 
lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed with tirelock-, 
pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain. 
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They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance of 
the largest size, each tugged by a Jong team of white 
oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an elephant. 
Some smaller guns, under the direction of a few 
French auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. 
The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, not from 
the effeminate population of Bengal, but from the 
bolder race width inhabits the northern provinces; 
and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that both 
the men and the horses were more powerful than 
those of the Carnatic. The force which he hail to 
oppose to this great multitude consisted of only three 
thousand men. But of these nearly a thousand were 
English; and all were led by English Officers,' and 
trained in the English discipline. Conspicuous in the 
ranks of the little army were the men of the Thirty- 
Ninth Regiment, which still bears on its colours, 
amidst many honourable additions won under Wel¬ 
lington in Spain and Gascony, the name of l'lussey, 
and the proud motto, Primus in India. 

The kittle commenced with a cannonade in which 
the artillery of the Nabob did scarcely uny execution, 
while the few field-pieces of the English produced 
great effect. Several of the most distinguished offi¬ 
cers in Surajoh Dowlah s service fell. Disorder began 
to spread through Ids ranks. His own terror increased 
every moment. One of the conspirators urged on him 
the expediency of retreating. The insidious advice, 
agreeing as it did with what his own terrors suggested, 
\vm readily received. He ordered his army to fall 
hack, and this order decided his fate. Clive snatched 
the moment, and ordered his troops to advance. The 
confused and dispirited multitude gave way before the 
onset of disciplined valour. No mob attacked by re¬ 
gular soldiers was ever more completely routed. The 
little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to con¬ 
front the English, were swept down the stream of 
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fugitives. In an hour the forces of Surejuh Dowlnh 
m ?rc dispersed, never to reassemble. Only five nun- 
dml of the vanquished were slain. But their camp, 
their gnus, their baggage. Innumerable wagons, in¬ 
numerable cattle, remained In the power of the eon- 
nuernrs. With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed 
and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered an army oi 
m ar sixty thousand men, and subdued an empire 
larger and more populous than Great Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the Lnglish 
during the action. But as soon as he saw that, the 
into of the dav was decided, he drew off his division 
of the army, and, when the battle was over, sent his 
congratulations to his ally. The next morning lie 
repaired to the English quarters, not a little uneasy 
ns to the reception which awaited him there, lie 
«avc evident signs of alarm when a guard was drawn 
out to receive him with the honours due to his rank. 
But his apprehensions were speedily removed. < «« 
came forward to meet him, embraced him, saluted him 
as Nabob of the three great provinces of Bengal, Batiar, 
and Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies, and 
advised him to march without delay to 

Surajah Dowlab had fled from the field of Imttle 
with all the speed with which a fleet camel could carry 
him, and arrived at Moorshedabwd in little more than 
twenty-four hours. There he called Ins counsellor* 
round him. The wisest advised hint to put himself 
into the hands of the English, from whom lie had 

nothing worse to fear than deposition ami confinement. 
But he attributed this suggestion to treachery, inhere 
urged him to try the chance of war again. He ap¬ 
proved the advice, and issued order* accordingly. 
But lie wanted spirit to adhere even during one day 
n, a manly resolution. He learned that Meer Sifter 
had arrived; and his terrors became insupportable. 
Disguised in a mean drees, with a casket of jewels in 
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his hand, he let kimaelf down at night from a window 
of his palace, and, accompanied by only two attendant?, 
embarked on the river for Patna. 

In a few dap Clive arrived at Moorshcdubad, 
escorted by two hundred English soldiers and three 
hundred sepoys. For Ids residence had been assigned 
u palace, which was surrounded by a garden so 
spacious that all the troops who accompanied him 
qould conveniently encamp within it, The ceremony 
of the installation of .Meer Jaffier wits instantly per¬ 
formed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of 
honour, placed hi in on it, presented to him, after the 
immemorial fashion of the East, an offering of gold, 
and then, turning to the natives who tilled the hall, 
congratulated them on tine good fortune which had 
freed them from a tyrant. He was compelled on this 
occasion to use the services of an interpreter; for it 
is remarkable that, long ns lie resided in India, inti¬ 
mately acquainted as he was with Indian politics and 
with the Indian character, and adored as he was by ids 
Indian soldiery, he never learned to express himself 
with facility in any Indian language. I iu is said indeed 
to have been sometimes under the necessity of employ¬ 
ing, in his intercourse with natives of India, the smat¬ 
tering of Portuguese which he had acquired, when a 
lad iu Brazil. 

The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil 
the engagements into which he lmd entered with his 
allies. A conference was held at the house of Juggot 
Seit, the great hanker, for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements. Omicliund came thither, 
fully believing himself to stand high in the favour of 
Clive who, with dissimulation surpassing even the 
dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that day treated 
him with undiminishdi kindness. The white treaty 
was produced and read. Clive then turned to iJr. 
Scrafton, one of the servants of the Company, and said 
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in English, “ It is now time to undeceive Omkhund." 

<* Omichiind,” said Mr, Scr&fton in lliiidostanso, 
mi treaty is a trick. You are to have nothing.” Omi- 
chnrnl fell back insensible into the arms of hia attend¬ 
ants, He revived; but his mind was irreparably ruined. 
Clive, who, though little troubled by scruples of 
conscience in his dealings with Indian politicians, 
w not inhuman, seems to have 1>ccii tom lit - c 
saw Omichund a few days later, spoke to him kindly, 
advised bin to make a pilgrimage to one of the great 
temples of India, in the hope that change of scene 
might restore his health, and was even disposed, not¬ 
withstanding all that bad passed again to employ 
him'in the'pabUc service. But, from the moment ot 
that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank gradually 
into idiocy, lie, who had formerly been distin¬ 
guished by the strength of his understanding and 
the simplicity of Ills habits, now squandered the re¬ 
mains of his fortune on childish trinkets, and loved 
to exhibit himself dressed in rich garments, and 
hung with precious stones. In this abject state lie 
languished a few months, and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer any 
remarks for the purpose of directing the judgment 
of our readers with respect to tins transaction, had 
not Sir John Malcolm undertaken to defend it w all 
its parts. He regrets, indeed, that it was nccessajT 
to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery; but he 
will not admit that any blame attaches to those who 
deceived the deceiver, lie thinks that the Lugu- 
were not bound to keep faith ^ one who kept no 
faith with them, and that, it they bad fulfilled their 
engagements with the wily Bengalee, so signal an 
example of successful treason would have produced 
a crowd of imitators. Now, we will not discuss th s 
.mint on any rigid principles of tuorelity Indeed, t 
is? quite uimecessary to do so: mg 
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question ns a question of expediency in the lowest 
sense of the word, end using no arguments but such 
ns Mnehinvetli might have employed in his confer¬ 
ences with Borgia, we are convinced that Clive was 
altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, not 
merely a crime, hut a blunder. That honesty is the 
best policy is ft maxim which we firmly believe to be 
generally correct, even with respect to the temporal 
interest of individuals 5 but, with respect to societies, 
the rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, and that 
for this reason, that the life of societies is longer than 
the life of individuals. Tt is possible to mention men 
who have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches 
of private faith. But we doubt whether it be possible 
to mention a state which has on the whole been a 
gainer by a breach of public faith. The entire history 
of British India is uu illustration of the great truth, 
that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, 
and that the most efficient weapon with winch men can 
encounter falsehood is truth. During a long course 
of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by 
Allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, 
have generally acted with sincerity and uprightness; 
and the event has proved that sincerity and upright¬ 
ness are wisdom. English valour and English intel¬ 
ligence have done less to extend and to preserve our 
Oriental empire than English veracity. All that we 
could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been 
employed against us, is as nothing, when compared 
with whnt we have gained by being the one power in 
India on whose word reliance can be placed. No 
oath which superstition can devise, no hostage how¬ 
ever precious, inspires a hundredth part of the con¬ 
fidence which is produced by the “yea, yea,” ami 
“nay, nay,” of a British envoy. No fastness, how¬ 
ever strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates 0 
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security like that enjoyed by the chief who, poking 
through the territories of powerful and My 
enemies, is armed with die British guarantee, ihe 
mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the ofl'er 
of Enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the 
wealth which is concealed under the hearths of their 
subjects* The British Government offeis little more 
than four per cent.; and avarice hastens to bring 
forth tens of millions of rupees from its most secret 
repositories. A hostile monarch may promise moun¬ 
tains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they 
will desert the standard of the Company. The 
Company promises only a moderate pension after a 
long service. But every sepoy knows that the 
promise of the Company will be kept: he knows that 
if lie lives a hundred years Ins Tice and salt are as 
secure as the Hilary of the Governor-General: and he 
knows that there is not another state m India winch 
would not, in spite of the most solemn vows leave 
him to die of hunger in a ditch as soon as he had 
ceased to be useful. The greatest advantage which u 
government can possess is to be the one trustworthy 
government in the midst of governments which 
nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. 
Had we acted during the lost two generations on the 
principles which Sir John Malcolm appears to have 
considered as sound, hud we, as often as wc bad to 
deal with people like Omichund, retaliated by lying 
an d forging, and breaking faith, after their lush. on u 
is our firm belief that no courage or capacity could 

have upheld our empire. , . , - 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive s brendi of 

faith could be justified only by the strongest necessity. 
A S we think that breach of faith not only unnecessary, 
but most inexpedient, we need hardly say that uc 

alt (hnichund was not the only victim of the revolution. 
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Sttrajah Dowlah was taken ft few days alter his flight, 
and was brought before Meet Jftffier. There he flung 
himself on the ground in convulsions of fear, ftnd with 
tears and loud cries implored the mercy which he had 
never shown. Mccr Jaffior hesitated j but his sou 
Mecran, a youth of seven teen, who in feebleness of 
brain and savngencss of nature greatly resembled, the 
wretched captive, was implacable. Surajah Do win h 
was led into a secret chamber, to which in a short 
time the ministers of death were sent. In this act 
the English bore no part j ami Mecr Jailer understood 
so much of their feelings, that lie thought it necessary 
to apologize to them for having avenged them on their 
most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the 
Company and its servants. A sum of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, in coined silver, was sent 
down the river from Moorshedabad to Fort W illiam. 
The fleet which conveyed this treasure consisted of 
more than a hundred boots, and performed its tri¬ 
umphal voyage with flags flying and music playing. 
Calcutta, which a few months before had been deso¬ 
late, was now more prosperous than ever. Trade 
revived; and the signs of affluence appeared in every 
English house. As to Clive, there was no limit to his 
acquisitions but his own moderation. The treasury 
of Bengal was thrown open to him. There were piled 
up, after the usage of Indian princes, immense masses 
of coin, among which might not seldom be detected 
the florins and byzants with which, before any Euro¬ 
pean ship had turned the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Venetians purchased the stuffs and spices of the East. 
Clive walked between heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, and waa at liberty 
to help himself. ITe accepted between two and three 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jafiier 
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oml Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the 
public voice, and severely criticized in Parliament. 
They are vehemently defended by Sir John Malcolm. 
The accusers of the victorious general represented his 
gains as the wages of corruption, or as plunder ex* 
torted at the point of the sword from a helpless ally. 
The biographer, on the other hand, considers these 
great acquisitions as free gifts, honourable alike tot he 
donor and to the receiver, and compares them to the 
rewards bestowed by foreign powers on Marlborough, 
on Nelson, and on Wellington, it hud always, he says, 
been customary in the East to give and receive pre¬ 
sents; and there was, as yet, no Act of Parliament 
positively prohibiting English functionaries in India 
from profiting by this Asiatic usage. This reasoning, 
we own, does not quite satisfy us. We do not suspect 
Clive of selling the interests of his employers or his 
country; hut we cannot acquit him of having done 
W hat, if not in itself evil, was yet of evil example. 
Nothin' 1 ’ i» more clear than that a general ought to 
be the°servant of his own government, and of no 
other It follows that whatever rewards he receives 
for his services ought to be given either by his own 
government, or with the full know edge and appro¬ 
bation of his own government. This rule ought to 
be strictly maintained even with respect to the merest 
bauble, with respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of 
coloured riband. But how can any government lie 
well served, if those who command its forces are at 
liberty, without its permission, without its privity, to 
accent princely fortunes from its allies ? It is idle to 
say that there was then no Act of Parliament prohi¬ 
bitum the practice of taking presents from Asiatic 
Bovereigns. It « not on the Act which was passed at 
a later'period for the purpose of preventing any such 
taking of presents, but on grounds which vyere valid 
before that Act was passed, on grounds ol common 
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hw and common sense, that we arraign the conduct 
of Clive. There is no Act that we know of, prohibit¬ 
ing the Secretary of State for foreign Affair from 
being in the pay of continental powers. But it is not 
the less true that a Secretary who should receive a 
secret pension from France would grossly violate his 
duty, and would deserve severe punishment. Sir 
John Malcolm compares the conduct of Clive with 
that of the Duke of Wellington. Suppose—and we 
beg pardon for putting such a supposition even for 
the sake of argument—that the Duke of Wellington 
had, after the campaign of 1815, and while he com¬ 
manded the army of occupation in France, privately 
accepted two hundred thousand pounds trom Louis 
the Eighteenth, os a mark of gratitude tor the great 
services which his Grace had rendered to the House 
of Bourbon '■> what would be thought of such a tnvns* 
action? Yet the statute-book no more forbids the 
taking of presents in Europe now than it forbade llie 
taking of presents in Asia then. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that, in 
Clive’s case, there were many extenuating circum- 
stances. He considered himself as the general, not 
of the Crown, but of the Company, llie Company 
had, by implication at least, authorised its agents to 
enrich themselves by means of the liberality ol the 
native princes, and by other means still more ob¬ 
jectionable. It was hardly to bo expected that the 
servant should entertain stricter notions of Ins duty 
than were entertained by his masters. Though Clive 
did not distinctly acquaint his employers with wlutt 
had taken place, and request their sanction, ho did 
not, on thf other hand, by studied concealment, show 
that he was conscious of having done wrong. On 
the contrary, he avowed wit ft the greatest openness 
that the Nabob's bounty had raised him to affluence. 
Lastly, though we think that he ought not in such a 
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way to have taken any thing, we must admit that he 
deserves praise for having taken so little. He ac¬ 
cepted twenty lacs of rupees. It would have cost 
him only a word to make the twenty forty. It 
« very easy exercise of virtue to declaim m England 
ngainst Clive’s rapacity j but not one m ft hundred of 
M S accusers would have shown so much self-command 
in the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Ulcer Jnflier could be upheld on the throne onlj by 
the hand which had placed him on it. He was not, ui- 
decd, a mere boy; nor hud he been so unfortunate as 
tube horn in the purple. He wusnot therefore quite 
so injbecUe or quite so depraved as hisprtdcce^rW 
been. But he had none of the talents «r virtue 
Which Ms post required; and Ins son and heir, More* 
was another Surajah Dowlab. The recent rcvolu on 
had unsettled the minds of mini. Many duefs w_cra 
in open insurrection against the new Nabob, The 
viceroy of the rich and powerful province of Oude, 
who, like the other viceroys of the Mogul, 

In truth an independent sovereign, menaced bcngal 
with invasion. Nothing but the talents and authority 
of Clive could support the tottering government. 
While things were in tins state a slup armed with 
despatches which had been written at the India 
House before the news of the buttle of 1 Insecy had 
reached London. The Directors had determined to 
place the English settlements in Bengal under a 
government constituted in the most cumbrous and 
absurd manner; to make the matter worse, no 
i ( |u C e in Ok arrangement \ro» n»ngn«l toUlve. 

pvraons who were selected to form this new gcivernmcnl, 

greatly to their honour, took on themselves the respon¬ 
sibility of disobeying these preposterous orders, and 
invited Clive to exercise the supreme authority, lit 
consented; and it won appeared that the wrvauW c 
the Company lmd only anticipated the wishes of them 
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finployers. The Di rectors, on rcceivi ng news of Clive’s 
brilliant success, instnntly appointed him governor of 
their possessions in Bengal, with the highest marks ul 
gratitude and esteem. His fiower was now boundless, 
and fur surpassed even that which Duple ix had ai- 
tained in the south of India. Mecr Jaffier regarded 
him with slavish awe. On one occasion, the Nabob 
spice with severity to a native chief of high rank, 
whose followers hud been engaged in a brawl with 
some of tiie Company’s sepoys. ** Are you yet tu 
learn,” ho said, 11 who that Colonel Clive is, and in 
what station God has placed him ?*' The chief, who 
us a famous jester and an old friend of Moer Jaffier, 
could venture to take liberties, answered, “I affront 
the Colonel! I, who never get up in the morning 
without making three low bows to his jackass! ” This 
was hardly an exaggeration. Europeans and natives 
were alike at Clive’s feet. The English regarded him 
as the only man who could force Mecr Jaffier to keep 
his engagements with them. Mecr Jaffier regarded 
him as the only man who could protect the new 
dynasty against turbulent subjects and encroaching 
neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power 
ably and vigorously for the advantage of his country- 
lie sent forth an expedition against the tract lying 
to the north of the Carnatic. In this tract the French 
still hud the ascendency j and it was important to 
dislodge them. The conduct of the enterprise was 
entrusted to an officer of the name of Fordo, who was 
then little known, but in whom the keen eye of the 
Governor had detected military talents of u high order. 
Ihe success of the expedition was rapid and splendid. 

While a considerable part of the army of Bengal 
was thus engaged at a distance, a new and formidable 
danger menaced the western frontier. The Great 
Mogul was a prisoner ut Delhi in the hands of a sub- 
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icet. His eldest son, named Shah Alum f destined to 
be, during many years, the sport of adverse fortune, 
and to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mahrattas, 
and then of the English, had fled from the pukce !lls 
father His birth was still revered in India, Some 
powerful princes, the Nabob of Oude in particular, 
were inclined to favour lnm. Shah Alum found it easy 
to draw to his standard great numbers of t he military 
adventurers with whom every part of the country 
b wormed. An army of forty thousand men, of various 
races and religions, Mahrattos, Rohiflo^ Jauts, and 
AMiajis, was speedily assembled round him; and lie 
formed the design of overthrowing the upstart whom 
the English' had elevated to a throne, and of establish 
ing bis own authority throughout Bengal, Onssa, and 

Meet Jfiffier’s terror was extreme; and the only ex¬ 
pedient which occurred to him was to purchase, by i ic 
payment of a large sum of money, an accommodation 
with Shah Alum.' This expedient had been reputedly 
employed by those who, before him, had ruled he 
rich and unwarlike provinces near the mouth of the 
fiances. But Clive treated the suggestion with a 
R . t ,ra worthy of his strong sense and dauntless courtge. 
« If you do this," he wrote, “you will have the Nabub 
of Oude, the Mnhrattns, and many more, come from 
all parts of the confines of your country*, who will 
bully you out of money till you have none left m your 
treasury. I beg your Excellency will rely on rhe 
fidelity of the English, and of those troops which arc 
attached to you.” He wrote in a similar strain to the 
governor of Patna, a breve native soldier whom bo 
highly esteemed. “ Come to no terms; defend your 
city to the last. Rest assured that the English are 
stanch and firm friends, and that they never desert 
u cause in which they have once taken a part. 

ilc kept 1 1 is word. Shall Alum laid invested Putim, 
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and was on the point of proceeding to storm, when 
he learned that the Colond was advancing by forced 
marches. The whole army which was approaching 
consisted of only four hundred and fifty Europeans, 
and two thousand five hundred sepoys, Hut Clive 
and ids Englishmen were now objects of dread over 
all the East. As soon as his advanced guard ap¬ 
peared, the besiegers fled before him. A few French 
adventurers who were about the person of the prince 
advised him to try the chance of battle; hut in \niit. 
In a few days this great army, which had been 
regarded with so much uneasiness by the court of 
Moorshedabad, melted away before the mere terror of 
the British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. 
The joy of Mcer J a filer was as unbounded us liis fears 
had been, and led him to bestow on his preserver a 
princely token of gratitude. The quit-rent which the 
East India Company were bound to pay to the Naiiob 
fur the extensive lands held by them to the south of 
Calcutta amounted to near thirty thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The whole of this splendid estate, 
sufficient to support with ■dignity the highest rank of 
the British peerage, was now conferred oil Clive for 
life. 

1 UU present we think Clive justified in accepting. 
It was a present which, from its very nature, could 
be no secret- In fact, the Company itself was his 
ten ant, and, by its acquiescence, signified its appro¬ 
bation of Meet JaffieFs grant. 

But the gratitude of llecr Jaffier did not last long. 
He had for some time felt that the powerful ally who 
liud set him up might pull him down, and had been 
looking round for support against the formidable 
sticiigth by which he had himself been hitherto sii]t* 
ported. He knew that it would lie impossible to find 
^ among the natives of India any force which would 
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look the Colonel’s little army in the face* The French 
j>o\ver in Bengal was extinct. But the fume of the 
Dutch had anciently been great in the Eastern seas; 
and it was not yet distinctly known in Asia how 
much the power of Holland had declined in Europe. 
Secret communications passed between the court of 
Moorshedabad and the Dutch factory at Chinsurah; 
and urgent letters were sent from Chinsurah, exhorting 
the government of Batavia to fit out an expedition, 
which might balance the power of the English in 
Bengal. The authorities of Batavia, eager to extend 
the influence of their country, and still more eager to 
obtain for themselves a share of the wealth which had 

recently raised so many English ad venture rsto opulence, 

equipped a powerful armament. Seven large ships 
from Java arrived unexpectedly in the Hoogley. The 
military force on board amounted to fifteen hundred 
men, of whom about one half were Europeans. The 
enterprise was well timed. Clive had sent such large 
detachments to oppose the French in the Carnatic 
that his army was now inferior in number to that of the 
Dutch. He knew that Meer Jaffier secretly Savoured the 
invaders. Jle knew that he took on himself a serious 
responsibility if he attacked the forces of u friendly 
power ■ that the English ministers could not wish to 
see a war with Holland added to that in which they 
were already engaged with France} that they might 
disavow his acts} that they might punish him. He 
had recently remitted a great part of his fortune to 
Europe, through the Dutch East India Company; and 
he had therefore a strong interest in avoiding any 
quarrel. But he was satisfied that, if he suffered the 
But avian armament to pass up the river and to join 
the garrison of Chinsurah, Meer Jaffier would throw 
himself into the arms of these new allies, and that the 
English ascendency in Bengal would be exposed^ to 
most serious danger. He took his resolution with 
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character^ boldness, and was most ably vxoM 
by his officers, particularly by Colonel Fordo, to whom 
the most important part of the operations was 
entrusted. Tlie Dutch attempted to force a passage 
The English encountered them both by hind and 
water. On both elements the enemy had a ga*t 
superiority of force. On both they iiere^ sigini \ 
defeated. Their ships were taken. Their troops 
were put to a total rout. Almost all the European 
soldiers, who constituted the main strength of the 
invading army, were killed or taken, 1 he conquerors 
Silt down before Chinstirah; and the chiefs ot that set* 
fleinent, now tliorouglily humbled, consented to the 
terms which Clive dictated. They engaged to build 
no fortifications, and to raise no troops beyond a 
small force necessary for the police of their factories; 
and it was distinctly provided that any violation of 
these covenants should bo punished with instant 
expulsion from Bengal 

Three months after this great victory, Clive sailed 
for England. At home, honours and rewards awaited 
him, not indeed equal to his claims or to his ambition, 
but still such ns, when hia age, his rank in the army, 
and his original place in society are considered, must 
be pronounced rare and splendid. He was raised to 
the Irish peerage, and encouraged to expect on English 
title. George the Third, who had just ascended tla¬ 
th rone, received him with great distinction. The 
ministers paid him marked attention; and Pitt, whoso 
influence in the House of Commons and in the coun¬ 
try was unbounded, was eager to mark his regard l°r 
one whose exploits had contributed so much to the 
lustre of that memorable period- The great orator 
had already in Parliament described Clive as a heaven* 
born general, as a man who, bred to the labour of 
the desk, had displayed n military genius which might 
excite the admiration of the King of Prussia. There 
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were then no rqwrtors in the gallery; hut these words, 
emphatically spoken by the first statesman of the age, 
had passed from mouth to mouth, had been trans¬ 
mitted to Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighted 
and Ihitfcred him. Indeed, since the death oi Wolfe, 
Clive was the only English general of whom hie 
countrymen had much reason to las proud. lha Duke 
of Cumberland had been generally unfortunate \ and 
his single vict ory, having been gained over his country¬ 
men, and used with merciless severity, had been more 
fatal to his popularity than ins many defeats. Con way, 
versed, m the learning of his profession, and personally 
courageous, wanted rigour and capacity- Granby, 
honest, generous, and as brave as a lion, had neither 
science nor genius- Sackrille, inferior in knowledge 
and abilities to none of bis contemporaries, had 
incurred, unjustly as we believe, the imputation most 
fatal to the character of a soldier- It was under die 
command of a foreign general that the British liad 
triumphed at Mindcn and Warburg. Ihc^ people 
therefore, as wins natural, greeted with pride and 
delight a captain of their own, whose native courage 
end self-taught skill had placed him on a level with 
the great tacticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him toyie 
with the first grandees of England. There remains 
proof that he had remitted more than n hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds through the Dutch East 
India Company, ami more than forty thousand pounds 
through the English Company. I he am omit which he 
had sent home through private houses was also consi¬ 
derable- He had invested great sums in jewels, then 
a very common mode of remittance from India. Hi* 
purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounts ^ 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Besides a great nuiss 
of ready money, he had his Indian estate, valued _y 
himself at twenty-seven thousand a year. His whole 
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annual income, in the opinion ol Sir Joint Malcolm, 
vlto is desirous to state it sis low as possible, exceeded 
forty thousand pounds; and incomes of forty thousand 
pounds at the time of the accession of George the 
Third were at least as rare ns incomes of a hundred 
thousand pounds now. We may safely affirm that 
no Englishman who started with nothing has ever, 
in any line oflife, created such a fortune at the early 
age of thirty-four. 

It would be unjust not to add that Clive made a 
creditable use of his riches. As soon as the battle of 
plnasey had laid the foundation of his fortune, fie sent 
ten thousand pounds to his sisters, bestowed as much 
more on other poor friends and relations, ordered his 
agent to pay eight hundred a year to his parents, and 
to insist that they should keep a carriage, and settled 
five hundred a year on his old commander Lawrence, 
whose means were very slender. The whole sum 
which Clive expended in this manner may be calculated 
at fifty thousand pounds. 

He now set himself to cultivate parliamentary 
interest. His purchases of land seem to have Wen 
made in a great measure with that view, and, after 
the general election of 17G1, he found himself in the 
House of Commons, at the head of a body of depend¬ 
ents whose support must have been important to any 
administration. In English politics, however, he did 
not take a prominent part. Ills first attachments, ns 
we have seen, were to Mr. Fox ; at a later period he 
was attracted by the genius and success of Mr. Pitt; 
but finally he connected himself in the closest manner 
with George Grenville. Early in the session of I7fi4, 
when the illegal and impolitic persecution of that 
worthless demagogue Wilkes had strongly excited the 
public mind, the town was amused by an anecdote, 
which we have seen in some unpublished memoirs of 
Horace Walpole. Old Mr. Richard Clive, who, since 
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Jiis son’s elevation, had been introduced into society 
for which his former habits had not well fitted him, 
presented himself at the levee. The King asked him 
where Lord Clive was. ( * He will be in town very 
Boon,” said the old gentleman, loud enough to be 
heard by the whole circle, “ and then your Majesty 
will have another vote.” 

But in truth all Clive’s views were directed towards 
the country in which he had so eminently distin¬ 
guished himself as a soldier and a statesman ; and it 
was by considerations relating to India that his con¬ 
duct as^n public man in England was regulated. The 
power of the Company, though an anomal}’, is in our 
time, we are' firmly persuaded, a beneficial anomaly, 
Tu the time of Clive, it was not merely an anomaly, 
but a nuisance. There was no Board of Control. 
The Director® were for the most part mere trader®, 
ignorant of general iunities, ignorant of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the empire which had strangely become subject 
to them. The Court of Proprietors, wherever it chose 
to interfere, was aide to have its way. That court 
was more numerous, as well as more powerful than 
at present; for then every share of five hundred 
pounds conferred a vote. The meetings were large, 
stormy, even riotous, the debates indecently virulent. 
All the turbulence of a Westminster election, all the 
trickery and corruption of a Grampotind election, dis¬ 
graced the proceedings of this assembly on questions 
of the most solemn importance. Fictitious vote® were 
manufactured on a gigantic scale. Clive himself laid 
out a hundred thousand pounds in the purchase of 
stock, which he then divided! among nominal proprie¬ 
tors on whom he coidd depend, and whom he brought 
down in his train to every discussion and every ballot. 
Other® did the same, though not to quite so enormous 
an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of England in 

vol. in. * 
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Indian questions was then iar greater than at pre¬ 
sent, and the reason is obvious. At present a writer 
enters the service young; he climbs dowly; lie is 
fortunate if, at forty-five, he can return to his country 
with an annuity of a thousand a year, and with savings 
amounting to thirty thousand pounds. A great 
quantity of wealth is made by Lnglish iunctionnries 
k India; but no single functionary makes a very 
large fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly, and 
honestly earned. Only four or five high political 
offices are reserved for public men from England. 
The residencies, the secretaryships, the seats in the 
boards of revenue and in the Sudder courts, arc all 
filled by men who have given the best years oi life to 
the service of the Company; nor can any talents how¬ 
ever splendid or any connexions !however powerful 
obtain those lucrative posts for any person who Sias 
not entered by the regular door, and mounted by 
the regular gradations. Seventy years ago, less 
money was brought home from the East than in our 
time. But it was divided among a very much smaller 
number of persons, and immense sums were often 
accumulated in a few months, Any Englishman, 
whatever his age might, be, might hope to be one of 
the lucky emigrants. If he made a good speech in 
Leadenhall Street, or published a clever pamphlet in 
defence of the chairman, lie might be sent out in the 
Company's service, and might return in three or four 
years as rich as Bigot or as CUve. Thus the India 
House was a lottery-office, which invited every body 
to take a chance, and held out ducal fortunes as the 
prizes destined for the lucky few. As soon as it ’"‘as 
known that there was a part of the world where a 
lieutenant-colonel had one morning received a® 
present an estate ns huge as that of the Earl of Bath 
or the Marquess of Rockingham, nnd where it seemed 
that such a trifle ns ten or twenty thousand pounds 
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was to be had by any British functionary for the 
asking, society began to exhibit all the symptoms of 
the South Sea year, a feverish excitement, an un- 
governable impatience to be rich, a contempt for slow, 
sure, and moderate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the 
India House, had long stood a powerful, able, and 
ambitions director of the name of Sultvan. He had 
conceived a strong jealousy of Clive, and remembered 
with bitterness the audacity with which the late 
governor of Bengal had repeatedly set at nought the 
authority of the distant Directors of the Company. 
An apparent reconciliation took place after Clive’s 
arrival; bi*t enmity remained deeply rooted in the 
hearts of both. The whole body of Directors was 
then chosen annually. At the election of 17(13, Clive 
attempted to break down the power of the dominant 
faction. The contest was carried on with a violence 
which he describes as tremendous. Sulivan was vie* 
torious, and hastened to take his revenge. Ibe grant 
of rent which Clive had received from Meer Jaftier 
was, in the opinion of the best English lawyers, valid. 
It had been made by exactly the same authority from 
which the Company had received their chief pos¬ 
sessions in Bengal, and the Company had long ac¬ 
quiesced in it. The Directors, however, most unjustly 
determined to confiscate it, and Clive was forced to 
file a bill in Chancery against them. 

But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at 
hand. Every ship from Bengal had for some time 
brought alarming tidings. The internal misgovern- 
merit of the province had reached such a point that it 
could go no further. What, indeed, was to be ex¬ 
pected from a body of public servants exposed to 
temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh and 
blood could not bear it, finned with irresistible 
power, and responsible only to the corrupt, turbulent, 
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distracted, ill informed Company, situated at such a 
distance that the overage interval between the send¬ 
ing of a despatch and the receipt of on answer was 
above a year and a half? Accordingly, daring the 
five years which followed the departure of Clive from 
Bengal, the misgoyerntneiit of the English was carried 
to a point such os seems hardly compatible with the 
very existence of society. The Roman proconsul, 
who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a province the 
means of rearing marble palaces and baths on the 
shores of Campania, of drinking from amber, of 
feasting on singing birds, of exhibiting armies ol 
gladiators and flocks of camelopards, the Spanish 
viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long train of 
gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses trapped and 
shod with silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, in¬ 
deed, properly so called, was not among the vices of 
the servants of the Company. But cruelty itself 
could hardly have produced greater evils than sprang 
from their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. They 
pulled down their creature, Mecr Jnffier. They 
set up in his place another Nabob, named Meer 
Cossim. But Meer Cossim had parts and n will; 
and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his sub¬ 
jects himself, he could not bear to see them ground 
to the dust by oppressions which 3 'ieldcd him no 
profit, nay, which destroyed his revenue in the very 
source. The English accordingly pulled down Meer 
Cossim, and set up 5leer Jaffier again; and Meer 
Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre sur¬ 
passing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to the 
dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At every one of 
these revolutions, the new prince divided among his 
foreign masters whatever could he scraped together 
in the treasury of his fallen predecessor. The im¬ 
mense population of his dominions was given up as 
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n prey to those who had made him a sovereign, and 
who could unmake him. The servants of the Com* 
party obtained, not for their employers, but for them¬ 
selves, a monopoly of almost the whole internal 
trade. They forced the natives to buy dear and to 
sell cheap. They insulted with impunity the tribunals, 
the police, end the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of native 
dependents who ranged through the provinces, 
spreading desolation and terror wherever they ap¬ 
peared. Every servant of a British factor was armed 
with aH the power of his master; and his master was 
armed witli, all the power of the Company. Enor¬ 
mous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 
Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings wore 
reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They hud 
been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never 
under tyranny like this. They found the little finger 
of the Company thicker than the loins of ijiamjah 
Dowluh. Under their old masters they had at least 
one resource: when the evil became insupportable, the 
jitoplc rose and pulled down the government. But 
the English government wus not to be so shaken off. 
That government, oppressive as the most oppressive 
form of barbarian despotism, was strong with all the 
strength of civilisation. It resembled the govern¬ 
ment of evil Genii, rather than the government of 
human tyrants. Even despair could not inspire the 
soft Bengalee with courage to confront men of English 
breed, the hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill 
and valour hod &o often triumphed in spite of tenfold 
odds. The unhappy race never attempted resistance. 
Somethncs they submitted in patient misery. Some¬ 
times they fled* from the white man, us their fathers 
hud been used to fly from the Mahratta; and the 
palanquin of the English traveller was often carried 
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through silent villages and towns, which the report 
of his Bpprooch had made desolate. 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects 
of hatred to all the neighbouring powers ; and to all 
the haughty race presented a dauntless trout, iho 
English armies, everywhere outnumbered, were every 
where victorious. A succession of command ers , formed 
in the school of Clive, still maintained the fame of 
their country. “ It must be acknowledged, says the 
Mussulman historian of those times, “that this lintmnj 
presence of mind, firmness of temper, anil undaunted 
bravery, are past nil question. They join the most 
resolute courage to the most cautious prudence; nor 
have they their equals in the art of ranging them¬ 
selves in battle array and fighting in order. U to so 
many military qualifications they knew how to join 
the arts of government, If they exerted as iiw 
ingenuity and solicitude In relieving the people ot 
God, as they do iu whatever concerns their military 
affairs, no nation in the world would lie preferable to 
them, or worthier of command. But the peope 
under their dominion groan every where, and are 
reduced to poverty and distress. Oh God ! come to 
the assistance of thine afflicted servants, and deliver 
them from the oppressions which they suffer.” 

It was impossible, however, that even the military 
establishment should long continue exempt from the 
vices which pervaded every other part of the .govern¬ 
ment. Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of insubor¬ 
dination spread from the civil service to the officers 
of the army, and from the officers to the soldiers- 
The evil continued to grow till every mess-room 
became the seat of conspiracy and caiml, and till the 
sepoya could be kept in order only by wholesale exe¬ 
cutions. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to 
„ excite uneasiness ot home. A succession of revo- 
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lotions; a disorganized administration; the natives 
pillaged, yet the Company not enriched; every fleet 
bringing back fortunate adventurers who were able 
to purchase manors and to build stately dwellings, yet 
bringing back also alarming accounts of the financial 
prospects of the government; war on the frontiers; 
disaffection in the army; the national character dis¬ 
graced by excesses resembling those of Verres and 
Pissarro; such was the spectacle which dismayed those 
who were conversant with Indian affairs, Oie general 
cry was that Clive, and Clive alone, could save the 
empire*which he had founded. 

Tld$ feeling manifested itself in the strongest man¬ 
ner at a very full General Court of Proprietors, lien 
of all parties, forgetting their feuds and trembling 
for their dividends, exclaimed that Clive was the man 
whom the crisis required, that the oppressive pro¬ 
ceedings winch had been adopted respecting his estate 
ought to be dropped, and that he ought to be en¬ 
treated to return to India, 

Clive rose. As to his estate, lie said, lie would 
make such propositions to the Directors as would, he 
trusted, lead to an amicable settlement. But there 
was u still greater difficulty. It was proper to tell 
them that he never would undertake the government 
of Bengal while his enemy Sulivan was chairman 
of the Company. The tumult was violent, Sulivan 
could scarcely obtain a hearing. An o\erw helming 
majority of the assembly was on Clive's side. Suli van 
wished to try the result of a ballot. But, according 
to the by-laws of the Company, there can be no ballot 
except on a requisition signed by nine proprietors; 
and, though hundreds were present, nine persons 
oould not be found to set their hands to such a requi- 

9lt CUve was in consequence nominated Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of the British possessions in 
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Bengal Bat he adhered to his declaration, and 
refused to enter on his office till the event of the next 
election of Directors should be known. The contest 
was obstinate; but Clive triumphed. Sulivan, lately 
absolute muster of tbe India House, was within a vote 
of losing bis own seat; and both the chairman and the 
deputy-chairman were friends of the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord 
Clive sailed for the third aud last time to India, in 
May, 17G5, he reached Calcutta; and he found the 
whole machine of government even more fearfully 
disorganized than he had anticipated. Meer-Juffier, 
who hud some time ljcforc lest his eldest son Mfcrnn, 
had died while Clive was on Ids voyage out. The 
English functionaries at Calcutta hud already received 
from home strict orders not to accept presents from 
the native princes. But, eager for gain, and unac¬ 
customed to resect the commands of their distant, 
ignorant, and negligent masters, they again set up 
the throne of Bengal to sale. About one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds sterling wero distributed 
among nine of the most powerful servants of the Com¬ 
pany; and, in consideration of this bribe, an infant 
son of the deceased Nabob was placed on the scat oi 
his father. The news of the ignominious bargain met 
Clive on Ins arrival. In a private letter written im* 
mediately after bis binding to an intimate friend, be 
poured out his feelings in language which, proceeding 
from a man so daring, so resolute, arid so little given 
to theatrical display of sentiment, seems to ub sin¬ 
gularly touching. “Alasl" he soys, “how is the 
English name sunk! I could not avoid paying the 
tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost fame of 
the British nation — irrecoverably so, 1 fear. How¬ 
ever, I do declare, by that great Being who is the 
searcher of all hearts, and to whom we must be 
accountable if there be a hereafter, that I atn come 
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out with a inind superior to all corruption, and that I 
am determined to destroy these great aud growing 

evils, or perish in the attempt." . 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them ins full 
determination to make a thorough reform, and to use 
for that purpose the whole of the ample authority, 
civil and military, which had been confided to him. 
Johnstone, one of the boldest and worst men m t he 
assembly, made some show of opposition, Clive in¬ 
terrupted him, and haughtily demanded whether he 
meant to question the power of the new government. 
Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed anystn-h inten¬ 
tion All the faces round the board grew long and 
pale/and not another syllable of dissent w as uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained n, India 
about a year and a half; and hi that short tune 
effected one of the most extensive, difficult, and soli 
tan- reforms that ever was accomplished by any 
statesman. Ibis was the part of us h e ^ wbieb Ue 
afterwards looked hack with most pride He had it 
in his liowcr to triple his already splendid fortune; to 
connive at abuses while pretending to Me . 
to conciliate the good-will of all the English ut Bengal, 
by giving up to their rapacity a helpless pod timid 
riel who knew not where toy the island which sent 
forth their oppressors, and whose compkmtfl had httle 
chance of beijg heard across fifteen thousand milcs of 
ocean. He knew tliat, if he applied himself m earnest 
to the work of reformation, he should raise CYC 17 ^ 
im^iou in arms against him. Ho knew how unscru¬ 
pulous, how implacable, would be the hatred of those 
ravenous adventurers who, having counted on accu¬ 
mulating in a few months fortunes sufficient to sup 
ZnU ahonld fbi .11 ft* hope, ft-"** 
liut he had chosen the good part; and lie ca c up 
all the force of his mind for a battle fur harder lion 
that of Ptossey. At first success seemed hopeless; 
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but soon all obstacles began to bend before that iron 
courage and that vehement will. The receiving of 
presents from the natives was rigidly prohibited. The 
private trade of the servants of the Company was put 
down. The whole settlement seemed to be set, as 
one man, against these measures. But the inexorable 
governor declared that, if lie could not find support 
at Fort William, he would procure It else where, mid 
sent for some civil servants from Madras to assist him 
in carrying on the administration. The most factious 
of his opponents lie turned out of their offices. The 
rest submitted to what was inevitable; and in. a very 
short time all resistance was quelled. , 

But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that 
the recent abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause 
which could not fail to produce similar abuses, us soon 
ns the pressure of his Btrong hand was withdrawn. 
The Company had followed a mistaken policy with 
respect to the remuneration of its servants. The 
salaries were too low to afford even those indulgences 
which are necessary to the health and comfort of Eu¬ 
ropeans In a tropical climate. To lay by a rupee 
from such scanty pay was impossible. It could not 
be supposed that men of even average abilities would 
consent to pass the best years of life in exile, under a 
burning sun, for no other consideration than these 
stinted wages. It had accordingly been understood, 
from a very early period, tliat the Company's ogents 
were at liberty to enrich themselves by their private 
trade. This practice had been seriously injurious to 
the commercial interests of the corporation. That 
very intelligent observer, Sir Thomas Hoc, in the 
reign of James the First, strongly urged the Directors 
to apply a remedy to the abuse. “ Absolutely pro¬ 
hibit the private trade,*’ said ho; “for your business 
will be better done. I know this is harsh. Men pro¬ 
fess they come not for bare wages. But you will take 
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away this plea if you give great wages to their con¬ 
tent; and then you know what you part from- 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company ad¬ 
hered to the old system, paid low salaries, and con¬ 
nived at the indirect gains of the agents* 1 he pay ot 
a member of Council was only three hundred pound* 
a year. Yet it was notorious that such a functionary 
could not live in India for less than ten times that 
sum; and it could not be expected that he would 
be content to live even handsomely m India with- 
out laying up something against the time ot lus 
retum\o England. This system, before the conques 
of Bengal, might affect the amount of the dividends 

L^ c to the proprietors, but could do little harm 

in iinv other wav* But the Company was now a 
r „liJ body. Its servants might still be called factors, 
junior merchants, senior merchants. But they were 
in truth proconsuls, proprietors, procurators ot ex- 
tensive re-ions. They had immense power. 1 heir 
regular pay was universally admitted to be insuthcum . 
They wire, by the ancient usage of the ^vice, and 
by the implied permission of their employers, wa 

ranted in enriching themselves by indirect means; 

this had been the origin of the 
and corruption which had desolated Bengal, t 
saw dcarlv that it was absurd to give men power, 
and to require them to live in penury. He justly 
concluded that no reform could be effectual »Inch 
should not be coupled with a plan for hi*mil) re¬ 
munerating the civil servants of the Company. Ye 
Directors, lie knew, were not disposed to »nctmnany 
increase of the salaries out ot tbeir own trt.. r>. 
The only course which remained open to the governor 
was one which exposed him to much misteprcsen - 
ation, but which we think him fuUy justified ui 

He appropriated to the support of the service 
the monopoly of salt, which has formed, down to our 
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own time, ft principal head of Indian revenue? and 
lie divided the proceeds according to a scale which 
seems to have been not unreasonably fixed. Ho was 
in consequence accused by ids enemies, and has been 
accused by historians, of disobeying his instructions, 
of violating his promises, of authorising that very 
abuse which it was his special mission to destroy, 
namely, the trade of the Company’s servants. But 
every discerning and impartial judge will admit, that 
there was really nothing in common between the sys¬ 
tem which lie set up and that which he was sent to 
destroy. The monopoly of salt hud been a scarce of 
revenue to the governments of India lie fore Clive was 
born. It continued to be so long after his death. 
The civil servants were clearly entitled to a mainte¬ 
nance out of the revenue', and sill that Clive did wins 
to charge a particular portion of the revenue with 
their maintenance. He thus, while he put an end to 
the practices by which gigantic fortunes hud been 
rapidly accumulated, gave to every British functionary 
employed in the East the means of slowly, but surely, 
acquiring a competence. Yet, such is the injustice of 
mankind that none of those acts which are the real 
stains of his life has drawn on him so much obloquy 
as this measure, which was in truth a reform neces¬ 
sary to the success of all his other reforms. 

He hod quelled the opposition of the civil service: 
that of the army was more formidable. Some of the 
retrenchments which had been ordered by the Hi* 
rectors affected the interests of the military service? 
and a storm arose, such as even Chesar would not 
willingly have faced. It was no light thing to en¬ 
counter the resistance of those who held the power of 
the sword, in a country governed only by the sword. 
1 wo hundred English officers engaged in a conspiracy 
against the government, and determined to resign 
their commissions on the same day, not doubting flint 
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Clive would grant any terms rather than see the 
army, on which alone the British empire in the East 
rested, left without commanders. They little knew 
the unconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. 
Clive had still a few oflic'ws round his person on 
whom he could rely. He sent to Fort St. George fur 
a fresh supply. He gave commissions even to mercan¬ 
tile agents who were disposed to support him at this 
crisis'* and he sent orders that every officer who 
resigned should be instantly brought up to Calcutta. 
The conspirators found that they had miscalculated. 
The governor was inexorable. The troops were 
steady. The sepoys, over whom Clive had always 
possessed extraordinary influence, stood by him with 
unshaken fidelity. The leaders m the plot more 
arrested, tried, and cashiered. The rest, humbled 
and dispirited, begged to be permitted to withdraw 
their resignations. Many of them declared their 
repentance even with tears. The younger offenders 
Clive treated with lenity. To the ringleaders he 
was inflexibly severe; but his severity was pure from 
all taint of private malevolence. hile he sternly 
upheld the just authority of his office, he psissed by 
personal insults and injuries with magnanimous dis¬ 
dain. One of the conspirators was accused of having 
planned the assassination of the governor; but Clive 
would not listen to the charge, i( The officer?,' 7 he 
said, " are Englishmen, not assassins, 1 ' 

Wide he reformed the civil service and established 
his authority over the army, bo was equally sue- 
ceasfiil in liis foreign policy. His landing on Indian 
ground was the signal for immediate peace, The 
Nabob of Oude, with a largo army, lay at that time 
on the frontier of Bahnr. He had been joined by 
many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no small 
reason to expect a general coalition oi all the native 
powers against the English. But the name of Clive 
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< [iitrlk’d In an instant nil opposition, The enemy im¬ 
plored peace In the humblest language, and sub¬ 
mitted to such terms ns tlio new governor chose to 
dictate. 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was 
placed on a new footing. The power of the English 
in that province had hitherto been altogether un¬ 
de lined. It was unknown to the ancient constitution 
of the empire, and it had been ascertained by no 
compact. It resembled the power which, in the hist 
decrepitude of the Western Empire, was exercised 
over Italy by the great chiefs of foreign mercenaries, 
the Hi diners and the Odoacers, who put up and 
pulled down at their pleasure a succession of insig¬ 
nificant princes, dignified with the names of Cicsar 
and Augustus, But as in Italy, so in India, the 
warlike strangers at length found it expedient to 
give to a domination which had been established by 
arms the sanction of law and ancient prescription. 
Thcodoric thought it politic to obtain from the dis¬ 
tant court of Byzantium a commission appointing him 
ruler of Italy; and Clive, in the same manner, applied 
to the Court of Delhi for a formal grant of the powers 
of which he already possessed the reality. The 
Mogul was absolutely helpless, and, though he mur¬ 
mured, had reason to be well pleased that the English 
were disposed to give solid rupees which he never 
could have extorted from them, in exchange for a 
few Persian characters which cost him nothing. A 
bargain was speedily struck; and the titular sovereign 
of Hindustan issued a warrant, empowering the Com¬ 
pany to collect and administer the revenues of Bengal, 
Orissa, and Bailor. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood to the British 
authorities in the same relation in which the hist 
ilriveiling Chilperics mid ChildcHcs of the Merovin¬ 
gian line stood to their able and vigorous Mayors of 
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the Palace, to Charles Martel and to Pepin. At one 
time Clive lind almost made up Ids mind to discard 
this phantom altogether; but he afterwards thought 
that it might be convenient still to use the name of 
the Nabob, particularly in dealings with other Eu¬ 
ropean nations. The French, the Dutch, and the 
Danes, would, he conceived, submit tar more readily 
to the authority of the native Prince, whom they had 
always t*eii accustomed to respect, than to that of 
a rival trading corporation. This policy may, at that 
time, have been judicious. But the pretence was 
soon found to be too flimsy to impose on anybody; 
and it was altogether laid aside. The heir of Meer 
Jaffier still* resides at Moorshedabad, the ancient 
capital of his house, still bears the title of“ 
still accosted by the English as "Tour Higbna*, 
and is still suffered to retain a portion ol the regal 
state which surrounded his ancestors. A pension o 
a hundred and sixty thousand pounds a year is an¬ 
nually paid to him by the government. His carnage 
is surrounded by guards, and preceded by P endants 
with silver maces. Ilia person and his ^vclhngare 
exempted from the ordinary authority of the mi meters 
of justice. But he has not the smallest share of poi^ 
tkal power, and is, in fact, only a noble and wealthy 

subject of the Company. . i 

It would have been easy for Clive, dnnng Ins second 
administration in Bengal, to accuimrinte nehes 
as no subject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, 
without subjecting the rich inhabitants of the 
to any pressure beyond that to winch their mildest 
rulers had accustomed them, have received presents 
to the amount of three hundred thousand pounds 
a year. The neighbouring princes would gladly have 
paid any price for his favour. But he appears to 
have strictly adhered to the rules which Hc hsd lmd 
down for the guidance of others, lhe Rajah of 
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Henures offered him diamonds of great value. The 
Nabob of Oudc pressed him to accept a large sum of 
money and a casket of costly jewels. Clive cour¬ 
teously, but peremptorily refused : and it should be 
observed that he made no merit of his refusal, and 
that the facts did not come to light till after his death. 
He kept an exact account of his salary, of his share 
of the profits accruing from the trade in salt, and of 
those presents which, according to the fashion of the 
East, it would bo churlish to refuse. Out of the sum 
arising from these resources, he defrayed the expenses 
of his situation. The surplus he divided among ft 
few attached friends who had accompanied him to 
India. lie always boasted, and, as fur its we cun judge, 
he boasted with truth, that Ids last administration 
diminished instead of increasing his fortune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted- Mecr Jaffier 
had left him by will above sixty thousand pounds 
sterling in specie and jewels: and the rules which had 
ljecn recently laid down extended only to presents 
from the living, and did not affect legacies from the 
dead. Clive took the money, but not for himself. 
He made the whole over to the Company, in trust for 
officers and soldiers invalided in their service. The 
fund which still Ixsars his name owes its origin to 
this princely donation. 

After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his 
health made it necessary for him to return to Europe. 
At the close of January, 17b7, he quitted for the last 
time the country on whose destinies he had excrol-^cd 
so mighty an influence. 

His second return from Bengal was not, like hie 
first, greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. 
Numerous causes were already nt work which em¬ 
bittered the remaining years of his life, mid hurried 
him to an untimely grave. His old enemies at the 
India House were still powerful and active; and they 
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had been reinforced by a large band of allies whose 
violence far exceeded their own, The whole crew «f 
pilferers and oppressors from whom be had rescued 
Bengal persecuted him with the miplacablo rancour 
which belongs to such abject nature's. Many oitteto 
even invested tlieir property m India stock, merely 
that they might be better able to annoy the man whose 
firmness bad set bounds to tlieir rapacity. Lung 
newspapers were set up for no purpose but to abuse 
him; and the temper of the public nnnd wasth^ 
such that these arts, which under ordinary circum¬ 
stances would have been ineffectual against truth and 
merit produced an extraordinary impression. 

TU:- -mu' events which had taken place m India 

had culled into existence anew 

to whom their countrymen gave t ie i families 

These persons had generally spn.rg 
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tinguish the servants of the Company. More than 
twenty years utter the time ol which we sire now 
shaking, Burke pronounced that among the Jiieobius 
might he reckoned “the East Indiana almost fo a 
nuiiij who cannot bear to find that their present im¬ 
portance does not l>ear u proportion to their wealth-” 
The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of 
men. Some of them had in the East displayed emi¬ 
nent talents, and rendered great sen ices to the state; 
but at home their talents were not shown to advan¬ 
tage, and their services were little known. That they 
had sprung from obscurity, that, they had acquired 
great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, that 
they spent it extravagantly, that they raised the price 
of everything in their neighbourhood, from fresh eggs 
to rotten torougbs, that their liveries outshone those 
of dukes, that their coaches were finer than that of the 
Lord Mayor, that the examples of their large and ill 
governed households corrupted half the servants in 
the country, that some of them, with all their mag¬ 
nificence, could not catch the tone ol' good society, 
but, in spite of the stud and the crowd of menials, of 
the plate and the Dresden china, of the venison and 
the Burgundy, were still low men; these were 
things which excited, loth in the class from which 
they had sprung and in the class into which they at¬ 
tempted to force themselves, the bitter aversion which 
is the effect of mingled envy and contempt- But 
when it was also rumoured that the fortune which 
had enabled its possessor to eclipse the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant on the nice-ground, or to curry the county 
against the head of a house as old as Domesday 
Book, had been accumulated by violating public 
faith, by deposing legitimate princes, by reducing 
whole provinces to beggary, all the higher and better 
as well as all the low and evil parts of human nature 
were stirred against the wretch who had obtained by 
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g^t and dishonour die riches which lie now lavished 
with arrogant and inelegant profusion. I he unfor¬ 
tunate Nabob seemed to be made up of those foibles 
against which comedy hafl pointed the most merciless 
ridicule, and of those crimes which have thrown the 
deepest doom over tragedy, of Turcaret and Nero, of 
Monsieur Jourduin and Richard the Third. A tempest 
of execration and derision, such as can be cornered 
only to that outbreak of public feeling against \m 
Puritans which took place at the time of the Restora¬ 
tion burst on the servants of the Company. 1 he hu¬ 
mane man was horror-struck at the way.in which they 
had ->pt their money, the thrifty man in the way in 
which they spent it.' The Dilettante at their 

want of taste. The Maeoirom black-balled them as 
vulgar fellows. Writers the most unlike m sentimen 
and style, Methodists and libertines, philosophers and 
buffoons, were for once on the same side It 13 
too much to say that, during a space of about, thirty 
years, the whole lighter literature o Lngkml was 
coloured by the feelings which we have described- 
Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian clue , 
dissolute, ungenerous, and 

humble friends of his youth, hating the ™stocr*cy, 
yet childishly eager to be numbered ^long l m, 
squandering his wealth on potidars and flatten^ 
tricking out his chairmen with the most costly hot< 
house flowers, and astounding the rgnorant withjarg- 
about rupees, kce, and jaghiras. Macken^ .v h 
more delicate humour, depicted a plain country f*undj 
raised by the Indian acquisitions of one of i s 
to sudden opulence, and exciting denflion by an m 
ward mimicry of the manners of the great. Court , 
in that lofty expostulation winch gkwB with the O 
spirit of the Hebrew poet*,pk«d the 
I ndia foremost in the list of those national crimes for 
which God bad putfished England with years ot ihs- 
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tutrous war, with discomfiture in her own seas, and 
with the loss of her transatlantic empire. If any of 
our readers will take the trouble to search in the 
dusty recesses of circulating libraries for some novel 
published sixty years ago, the chance is that the 
villain or sub-villain of the story will prove to be a 
savage old Nabob, with nn immense fortune, a tawny 
complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, wag the feeling 
of the country respecting Nabobs in general. And 
Clive was eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the most 
celebrated, the highest in rank, the highest in fortune, 
of all the fraternity. Ilia wealth was exhibited in a 
manner which could not foil to excite’odium, lie 
lived with great magnificence in Berkeley Square. 
He reared one palace in Shropshire and another at 
Cbiremont. 11 is parliamentary influence might vie 
with that of the greatest families. But in all this 
splendour and power ernry found something to sneer 
at. On some of hia relations wealth and dignity seem 
to have sat sis awkwardly as on Mackenzie’s Margery 
Mushroom, Nor was he himself, with all his great 
qualities, free from those weaknesses which the sa¬ 
tirists of that age represented as characteristic of hia 
whole class. In the field, indeed, his habits were re¬ 
markably simple, lie was constantly on horseback, was 
never seen but in bis uniform, never wore silk, never 
entered a palanquin, and was content with tin; plainest 
fare. But when he was no longer at the head of an 
army, lie laid aside this Spartan temperance for the 
ostentatious luxury of a Sybarite. Though his jXTson 
was ungraceful, and though his harsh features were 
redeemed from vulgar ugliness only by their stem, 
dauntless, and commanding expression, he was fond 
of rich and gay clothing, and replenished his wardrobe 
with absurd profusion. Sir John Malcolm gives us 
a letter worthy of Sir Matthew Mite, in which dive 
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orders “ two hundred shirts, the best and finest that 
can he got for love or money." A few follies of this 
description, grossly exaggerated by report, produced 
tin uiifavourable impression on the public mind. But 
this was not the worst. Black stories, of which the 
greater part were pure inventions, were circulated 
touching his conduct in the Bast, lie lind to bear 
the whole odium, not only of those bad acts to which 
he bad once or twice stooped, but of all the bad acts 
of all the English In India, of bad acts committed 
when ho was absent, nay, of bad acts which he had 
manfully opposed and severely punished. The very 
abuses'against which lie had waged an honest, re¬ 
solute, and successful war, were laid to his account. 
He was, in fact, regarded as the personification of all 
the vices and weaknesses which the public, with or 
without reason, ascribed to the English adventurers 
in Asia. We have ourselves heard old men, who 
knew nothing of his history, but who still retained 
the prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of him 
as an incarnate fiend. Johnson always held this lan¬ 
guage. Brown, whom Clive employed to lay out his 
pleasure grounds, was amazed to sec in the house of 
his noble employer a chest which find once been tilled 
with gold from the treasury of Moorshedabad, and 
could not understand how the conscience of the cri¬ 
minal could suffer him to sleep with such an object 
so near to his bedchamber. The peasantry of Surrey 
looked with mysterious horror on the stately house 
which was rising at Claremont, and whispered that 
the great wicked lend had ordered the walls to be 
mode so thick in order to keep out the devil, who 
would one day carry him away bodily. Among the 
gaping clowns who drank in this frightful story was 
a worthless ugly hid of the name of Hunt, since 
widely known as William Huntington, P.S.; and the 
superstition which was Strangely mingled with the 
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knavery of that remarkable impostor seems to have 
derived no small nutriment from the tales which lie 
heard of the life and diameter of Clive. 

In the moan time, the impulse which Clive had 
given to the administration of Bengal was constantly 
becoming fainter and fainter. His policy was to n 
great extent abandoned; the abuses which he hail 
suppressed began to revive; mid at length the evils 
which a bad government hud engendered were ag¬ 
gravated by one of those fearful visitations winch the 
best government cannot avert, in the summer of 
1770, the nuns foiled; the earth was |*irchcd lip; the 
tanks were empty; the rivers shrank withih their 
beds; and a famine, such ns is known only in coun¬ 
tries where every household depends for support on its 
own little patch of cultivation, tilled the whole valley 
of the Ganges with misery mid death. Tender ami 
delicate women, whose veils had never been lifted 
before the public gaze, came forth from the inner 
chambers in which Eastern jealousy had kept wnti h 
over their beauty, threw themselves on the tsu-ili 
before the passers-by, and, with loud wailings, Im¬ 
plored a handful of rice for their children' The 
Hoogley every day rolled down thousands of corpses 
dose to the porticoes and gardens of the English eon- 
Hucrors. The very streets of Calcutta were blocked 
up by the dying and the dead. The lean and feeble 
survivors had not energy enough to bear the bodies of 
their kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, 
or even to scare away the jackals and vultures, who 
fed on human remains in the face of day. The ex¬ 
tent of the mortality was never ascertained; but it 
was popularly reckoned by millions. This melnncholv 
intelligence added to the excitement which already 
prevailed in England on Indian subjects. The pro¬ 
prietors of East India slock were uneasy a Unit their 
dividends. All men of common humanity were 
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touched by the calamities of our unhappy subjects; 
and indignation soon began to mingle itself with 
pity. It was rumoured that the Company's servants 
hud created the famine Tiy engrossing all the rice of 
the country; that they had sold grain for eight, ten, 
twelve times the price at which they hud bought it; 
that one English functionary who, the year before, 
was not worth a hundred guineas, had, during that 
season of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds to 
London* Those charges we believe to have been 
unfounded. That servants of the Company had ven¬ 
tured, since Clive's departure, to deal in rice, in 
probuhfe. That, if they dealt in rice, they must 
have Gained *by the scarcity, is certain < But there is 
no reason for thinking that they either produced or 
aggravated an evil which physical causes sufficiently 
explain. The outcry which was raised against them 
on this occasion was, wc suspect, as absurd as the 
imputations winch, in times of dearth at home, were 
once thrown by statesmen ami judged, and are still 
thrown by two or three old women, on the corn fac¬ 
tors. It was, however, so loud and so general that 
it appears to have imposed even on an intellect raised 
so high above vulgar prejudices as that of Adam 
Smith What was "still more extraordinary, these 
uuhappy events greatly increased the unpopularity of 
Lord Clive. He had been some years in England 
when the famine took [dace* None of Ins ads had 
the smallest tendency to produce such a calamity. 
If the servants of the Company had traded in rice, 
they had done so In direct contravention of the ndo 
wldch he had laid down, and, while in power, had 
resolutely enforced. But, in the eyes of his country¬ 
men, he was, as we have said, the Nabob, the Anglo- 
Indian character personified; and, while he was build¬ 
ing and planting in Surrey, he was held responsible 
for id) the eifrcU of a dry season in Bengal. 
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Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little atten¬ 
tion on our Eastern possessions. Since the death of 
George the Second, a rapid succession of weak admi¬ 
nistrations, each of which was in turn flattered and 
betrayed by the Court, had held the semblance of 
power. Intrigues in the palace, riots in the capital, 
and insurrectionary movements in the American co¬ 
lonics, had left the advisers of the Crown little leisure 
to study Indian politics. When they did interfere, 
their interference was feeble and irresolute. Lord 
Chatham, indeed, during the short period of his 
ascendency in the councils of George the Third, had 
meditated a bold attack on the Company, But his 
plans wore rendered abortive by the strange malady 
which about that time began to overcloud his splen¬ 
did genius. 

At, length, in 1772. it was generally felt that Par¬ 
liament could no longer neglect the affaire of India. 
The Government was stronger than any which had 
held power since the breach between Mr. Pitt and the 
great Whig connexion in 1761. No pressing ques¬ 
tion of domestic or Eurojx'nn policy required, the 
attention of public men. There was u short and de¬ 
lusive lull between two tempests. The excitement 
j»roduced by the Middlesex election was over; the 
discontents of America did not yet threaten civil war; 
the financial difficulties of the Company brought on a 
crisis; the Ministers were forced to take up The sub¬ 
ject j and the whole storm, which had long been 
gathering, now broke at once on the head of Clive. 

llis situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. 
He was hated throughout the country, hated at the 
India House, hated, above all, by those wealthy and 
powerful servants of the Company, whose rapa¬ 
city and tyranny he Iiad withstood. He had to bear 
tbe double odium of his bail and of his good actions, 
of cveiy Indian abuse and of every' Indian reform. 
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The state of the politicnl world was such that lie 
could count on the support of no powerful connexion. 
The party to which he hod belonged, that of George 
Granville, had been hostile to the Government, und 
yet had never cordially united with the ether sections 
of the Opposition, with the little band which still fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of Lord Chatham, or with the large 
und respectable body of which Lord Rockingham was 
the acknowledged leader* George Grenville was now 
dead: his followers were scattered; and Clive, uncon¬ 
nected with any of the powerful factions which divided 
the Parliament, could reckon only on the votes of 
those members who were returned by himsdi. His 
enemies, particularly those who were the enemies of 
his virtues, were unscrupulous, ferocious, implacable. 
Their malevolence aimed at nothing less than the 
utter ruin of his fame and fortune. They wished to 
sec him expelled from Parliament, to see his spurs 
chopped off, to see his estate confiscated; and it may 
lie doubted whether even such a result as this would 
have quenched their thirst for revenge. 

Clive's parliamentary tactics resembled his military 
tactics Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and 
with every thing at stake, he did not even deign to 
stand on the defensive, hut pushed boldly forward to 
the attack. At an early stage of the discussions on 
Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and elaborate 
speech vindicated himself from a large part of the 
accusations which had been brought against him. Ho 
is sahl to have produced a grant impression on his 
audience. Lord Chatham who, now the ghost of Ins 
former self, loved to haunt the scene of hi* glory, 
was that night under the gallery' of the House of 
Commons, and declared that he had never heard a 
finer speech* It was subsequently printed under 
Clives direction, and, when the fullest allowance has 
been made for tbe assistance which he may have 
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obtained from literary friends, proves him to have pos¬ 
sessed, not merely strong sense and a manly spirit, but 
talents both for disquisition and declamation which as¬ 
siduous culture might have improved into the highest 
excellence. Ho confined his defence on this occasion to 
the measures of his last administration, and succeeded 
so fur that his enemies thenceforth thought it expe¬ 
dient to direct their attacks chiefly against the earlier 
part ofhis life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented 
some assailable points to their hostility. A committee 
was chosen by ballot to inf pi ire into the affairs of 
India; and by this committee the whole history of 
that groat revolution which threw down Stfrajali 
Doivluh and raised Mecr JafUer was sifted with 
malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most 
unsparing examination and cross-exuiiurmtkm, and 
afterwards bitterly complained that he, the Huron of 
riassey, hud been treated like a sheep-stealer. The 
boldness and ingeuiousneea ofhis replies would alone 
suffice to show how alien from Ids nature were the 
frauds to which, in the course of his Eastern nego¬ 
tiations, be bad sometimes descended. He avowed 
the arts winch he had employed to deceive Omichund, 
and resolutely said that he was not ashamed of them, 
and that, iu the same circumstances, he would again 
act in the same manner. He admitted that he had. 
received immense sums from Mcct J a Hi or; but he 
det ikd that, in doing so, he had violated! any obli¬ 
gation of morality or honour. He laid claim, on the 
contrary, and not without some reason, to the praise 
of eminent disinterestedness. He described iu vivid 
language the situation in which his victory bad placed 
him; great princes dependent on his pleasure; an 
opulent city afraid of being given up to plunder; 
'wealthy bankers bidding against each other for his 
smiles; vaults piled with gold and jewels thrown 
open to liim alone. 11 Hy Cod, Mr. Chairman," he ex- 
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claimed, u at this moment I stand astonished At my 
own moderation,” 

Tire inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose 
before it had been completed. It was continued in 
the following session. When at length the committee 
had concluded its labours, enlightened and impartial 
men bad little difficulty in mating up their rands as 
to the result. It was clear that Clive had been guilty 
of some acts which it is impossible to vindicate without 
attacking the authority of all the moat sacred laws 
which regulate the intercourse of individuals and of 
states. But it was equally clear that he bird displayed 
great talents, trud even great virtues ; that he had 
rendered eminent sendees both to his country' and to 
the people of India; and that it was in truth not for 
tus dealings with Mcer Jaffier nor for the fmud which 
he had practised on Omklmnd, but for Ins determined 
resistance to avarice and tyranny, that he was now 
called in question. - 

Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing Of eet-ott- 
'I’he greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a 
charge of the slightest transgression. If a man has 
sold beer on Sunday morning, it is no defence that he 
has saved the life of a follow-creaturei at the mt of 
his own. If he has harnessed a Newfoundland dog 
to his little child’s carriage, it is no defence that he 
was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not m tins way 
that wc ought to deal with tuen who, raised for above 
ordinary restraints, and tried by far more than ordi¬ 
nary temptations, are entitled to n more than ordinary 
measure of indulgence. Such men shoul _ ' ' f 

by their contemporaries as they will 1ms judged >y 
listcritv- Their foul actions ought not, indeed, to 
1 n called good j but their good and bud actions ought 
to lie fairly weighed; and, if on the whole the good 
preponderate, the sentence ought to bp one, not merely 
of acquitted, hut of approbation. Not a single gr«it 
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ruler in history cull be absolved by a judge who fixes 
bis eye inexorably on one or two unjustifiable acts. 
Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the deliverer 
of Germany, William tbc deliverer of Holland, his 
great descendant _the deliverer of England, Murray tbo 
good regent, Cosmo the father of his country, Henry 
the Fourth of France, Fetor the Great of Russia, how 
would the best of them pass such a scrutiny? History 
takes wider views ; and the best tribunal for great 
political cases Is the tribunal which anticipates the 
verdict of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of nil par ties felt this 
in Clive's case. They could not. pronounce him 
blameless; but they were not disposed'' to abandon 
him to that low-minded and rancorous pack who laid 
run him down and wen? eager to worry him to death. 
Lord North, though not very friendly to him, was 
not disposed to go to extremities against him. While 
the inquiry was still in progress, Clive, who had some 
years before been created a Knight of tbc Hath, was 
installed with great pomp in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, He was soon after appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Shropshire. When he kissed hands, George the 
Third, who had always been partial to lum, admitted 
him to a private audience, talked to him half an hour 
on Indian polities, ami was visibly affected when the 
persecuted general spoke of his services aud of the 
way in which they had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a definite form 
before the House of Commons. Burgoyue, chairman 
of the committee, a man of wit, fish ion, and honour, 
an agreeable dramatic writer, an officer whose courage 
was never questioned and whose skill was at that 
time highly esteemed, appeared as the accuser, The 
members of the administration took different sides; 
for in that age all questions were open questions, 
except such as were brought forward by the Govern- 
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ment, or such ns implied some censure on the Govern¬ 
ment* Thurlovir, the Attorney General, was among 
the assailant*. "Wcddcrbornc, the Solicitor General, 
strongly attached to Clive, defended his friend with 
extraordinary force of argument and language. It is 
a curious circumstance that, some years later, 1 hurlow 
was the most conspicuous champion of Warren 
Hastings, while Wedderbumc was among the most 
unrelenting persecutors of that great though not 
faultless statesman. Clive spoke in his own defence 
at less length and with less art than in the preceding 
year, hut with much energy and pathos. Ho recounted 
his 'meat actions and his wrongs; and, alter bidding 
his hearers remember that they were about to decide 
not only on hii honour but on their own, lie retired 

from the House. _ 

Tim Commons resolved that acquisitions made by 
the arms of the State belong to the State alone, and 
that it is illegal in the servant* of the State to appro¬ 
priate such acquisitions to themselves. I hey resolved 
that this wholesome rule appeared to have been 
systematically violated by the English functionaries 
in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a step 
farther, and resolved that Clive hud. by means of the 
ixuvcr which he possessed ns commander of the British 
forces in India, obtained large sums from Mecr Jaffier. 
Here the Commons stopped. They had voted the 
major and minor of Burgoyne’s syllogism; but they 
shrank from drawing the logical conclusion. VI hen it 
was moved that Lord Clive had abused Ins pmvcfh 
and set an evil example to the servants of the public, 
the previous question was put and earned. A' Icng ' 
bn/ftfter the sun had risen on an run mated debate, 
WtSderhume mo veil that Lord Clive had at the same 
time rendered great and meritorious services to his 
country; and this motion passed without a division. 

The* result of this memorable inquiry appears to 
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us, on the whole, honourable to the justice, modera¬ 
tion, and discernment of the Commons, They hod 
indeed no great temptation to do wrong. They would 
have been very bad judges of an accusation brought 
against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. But the ques¬ 
tion respecting Clive was not a party question ; and 
the House accordingly acted with the good sense and 
good feeling which may always be expected from an 
assembly of English gentlemen, not blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate proceedings of the 
British Parliament were set off to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage by a foil. The wretched government of 
Louis the Fifteenth had murdered, directly ,or in¬ 
directly, almost every Frenchnum who had served his 
country with distinction in the East. Lnbourdonnnis 
was flung into the Bastilc, and, after years of suffering, 
left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped of Ins immense 
fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliating attendance 
in antechambers, sank into an obscure grave. Lolly 
was dragged to the common place of execution with 
A gag between Jus lips. The Commons of England, 
on the other hand, treated their living captain with 
that discriminating justice which is seldom shown 
except to the dead. They laid down sound general 
principles; they delicately pointed out where lie had 
deviated from those principles; and they tempered 
the gentle censure with liberal eulogy. The contrast 
struck Voltaire, always partial to England, and always 
eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments of 
France. Indeed he seems, at this time, to have me¬ 
ditated a history of the conquest of Bengal, He 
mentioned his design to Dr. Moore when that amusing 
writer visited him at Ferney. Weddcrburnc took 
great interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to 
furnish materials. Ilad the plan been carried into 
execution, we have no doubt that Voltaire would have 
produced a book containing much lively and pic- 
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turesque narrative, many just and humane sentiments 
poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, many 
sneers at the Mosaic chronology, much scandal about 
the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime theo- 
phiianthropy, stolen from the New Testament, ant! 
put into the mouths of virtuous and philosophical 
Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his 
fortune and liis honours. lie was surrounded by 
attached triends and relations, and he had not yet 
passed the season of vigorous bodily and mental 
exertiop. But clouds had long been gathering over 
his mind, and now settled on it in thick darkness. 
From*early 'youth he hud hcen subject to fits of that 
strange melancholy “which rejoiceth exceedingly nnd 
Is glad when it can find the grave.” While still a 
writer at Madras, he had twice attempted to destroy 
himself. Business and prosperity hud produced a 
salutary effect on his spirits. In India, while he was 
occupied by great aDairs, in England, while wealth 
and rank had still the charm of novelty, he had 
borne up against ills constitutional misery. But be 
had now nothing to do, and nothing to wi.di lor. 
His active spirit in an inactive situation drooped and 
withered like a plant in un uncongenial nir. The 
malignity with which his enemies had pursued him, 
the indignity with which he had been treated by the 
committee, the censure, lenient as it was, which the 
House of Commons had pronounced, the knowledge 
that he was regarded by a large portion of his country¬ 
men ivs n cruel and perfidious tyrant, all concurred 
to irritate and depress him. In the mean time, hi* 
temper was tried by acute physical suflering. During 
his long residence in tropical climates, he had con¬ 
tracted several painful distempers. In order to obtain 
ease he called in the help of opium; and he was gra¬ 
dually enslaved by this treacherous ally. To the lust, 
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however, his genius occasion silly flashed through the 
gloom. It was said that he would sometimes, after 
sitting silent and torpid for hours, rouse himself to 
the discussion of some great question, would display 
in full vigour all the talents of the soldier and the 
statesman, and would then sink back into his melan¬ 
choly repose. 

The disputes with America had now become so 
serious that an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable; 
and the Ministers were desirous to avail themselves of 
the services of Clive, Had he still been what ho was 
when he raised the siege of Patna, and annihilated 
the Dutch army and navy at the mouth of the Ganges, 
it is not improbable that the resistance of the Colonists 
would have been put down, and that the inevitable 
separation would have been deferred fora few years. 
But it was too Lite. Ills strong mind was fast sinking 
under many kinds of suffering. On the twenty- 
second of November, 1774, he died by his own lmnd. 
He had just completed his forty-ninth year. 

In the awful close of so much prosperity arid glory, 
the vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their pre¬ 
judices; and some men of real piety and genius so far 
forgot the maxims both of religion and of philosophy 
us confidently to ascribe the mournful event to the 
just vengeance of God, and to the horrors of an evil 
conscience. It is with very different feelings that we 
contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined by 
the weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded 
honour, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies, 

Clive committed great fault 3 ; and we have not 
attempted to disguise them. But his faults, when 
weighed against his merits, and viewed in connexion 
with his temptations, do not appear to us to deprive 
him of Lis right to an honourable place in the estima¬ 
tion. of posterity. 

From his first visit to India dates the renown of 
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the English arms in the East, Till he appeared, Us 
countrymen were despised as mere pedkr^ while the 
French were revered as a people formed for victory 
and command. His courage and capacity dissolved 
the charm. With the defence of Arcot commences 
that long scries of Oriental triumphs which doses 
with the Ml of Ghizni. Nor must we for*gct that he 
was only twenty-five years old when lie approved 
himself ripe for military command. TMb is a rare if 
not a singular distinction. It is true that Alexander 
Condih ami Charles the Twelfth, won great battles at 
a still wlier ago; hut those princes were surrounded 
by veteran generals of distinguished skill, to wfin^ 
suggestions must be attributed the victories of the 
G rumens, of Eocroi, and of Narva, Clive, an in* 
experienced youth, had yet more experience than any 
of those who served under him. He had to form 
himself, to form his officers, and to form hk army. 
The only man, as far as we recollect, who at m 
equally early age ever gave equal proof of talents for 
w ar, was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive's second visit to India dates the poli¬ 
tical ascendency of the English in that country. 11 is 
dexterity and resolution realised, in the course of a 
few months, more than all the gorgeous visions which 
had floated before the imagination of Dtiplcix. Such 
an extent of cultivated territory, such an amount of 
revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was never 
added to the dominion of Rome by the most suc¬ 
cessful proconsul- Nor were such wealthy spoik 
ever borne under arches of triumph, down the Sacred 
Way, and through the crowded Forum, to the thresh¬ 
old of Tarpcian Jove- The fame of those who subdued 
An tine bus and Tigmnes grows dim when compared 
with the splendour of the exploits which the young 
English adventurer achieved at the head of an army 
not equal in numbers to one half of a Homan legion, 
von. hi. n 
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From Clive's third visit to India dates the purity 
o t the administration of our Eastern empire. W hen 
he landed in Calcutta in 171*5, Bengal was regarded 
as a place to which Englishmen wore sent only to get 
rich, by any means, in the shortest possible time. 
He first made dauntless and unqatring war on that 
gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and corrup¬ 
tion. In that war he manfully put to hazard his 
ease, Ms feme, and his splendid fortune. The same 
sense of justice which forbids ns to conceal or ex 
tenuate the faults of ids earlier days compels us to 
admit that those faults were nobly repaired- If the 
reproach of the Company and of its -servants has been 
taken away, if in India the yoke of foreign masters, 
elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found 
lighter than that of any native dynasty, if to that 
gang of public robbers which formerly spread terror 
through tlie whole plain of Bengal has succeeded a 
hotly of functionaries net more highly distinguished 
by ability and diligence than by integrity, disinterest¬ 
edness, and public spirit, if we now see such men as 
Miuiro, Eipiihistone, and Metcalfe, after leading victo¬ 
rious armies, after making and deposing kings, return, 
proud of their honourable poverty, from a land which 
once held out to every greedy factor the hope of 
boundless wealth, the praise is in no small measure 
due to Clive, His name stands high on the roll of 
conquerors. But it is found in a better list, in the 
list of those who have done and suffered much for the 
happiness of mankind, To the warrior, history will 
assign a place in the same rank with Lueullus and 
Trojan, Nor will she deny to the reformer a share 
of that, veneration with which France cherishes the 
memory of Turgot, and with which the latest, genera¬ 
tions of Hindoos will contemplate the statue ot Lord 
William Bentinek. 
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Jin: Tmnatotcd from the Gorman, by Sabah ArsTJN. 
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Jt is hardly necessary for ns to say that this is an 
excellent book excellently translated. The original 
work of Professor Ranke is known and esteemed 
wherever German literature is studied, and lias been 
found interesting even in a most inaccurate and dis¬ 
honest French version. It is, indeed, the work of u 
mind fitted both for minute researches and for large 
speculations. It is written also in an admirable 
spirit, equally remote from levity and bigotry, serious 
and earnest, yet tolerant and impartial. It is, there* 
tore, with the greatest pleasure that we now sec this 
book take its place among the English classics. Of 
the translation we need only say that it is such as 
might be expected from the skill, the taste, and the 
scrupulous integrity of the accomplished lady who as 
an interpreter between the mind of Germany and the 
mind of Britain, has already deserved so well of both 
countries* 

The subject of this book has always appeared to us 
singularly interesting. How it was that Ptotrstuntism 
did so much, yet did no more, how it wns that the 
Church of Rome, having lost a large part of Europe, 
not only ceased to lose, but actually regninod nearly 
half of what she had lost, is certainly a most curious 
and important question; and on this quest ion Professor 
Ranke has thrown far more light than any other person 
who hm written on it- 
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There is not, and there never was on this cartli, a 
work of human policy so well deserving of examin¬ 
ation as the Roman Catholic Church. The history oi 
that Church joins together the two grunt ages of 
human civilisation, No other institution is left stand¬ 
ing which carries the mind back to the times when 
the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and 
when camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheatre, The proudest royal houses arc but 
of yesterday, when compared with the line of the 
Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an un¬ 
broken series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned 
Pepin in the eighth ~ and far beyond the time of Pepin 
the august dynasty extends, till it is lost in tbs: twi¬ 
light of fable. The republic of Venice came next in 
antiquity. But the republic of Venice was modern 
when compared with the Papacy; and the republic of 
Venice is gone, and the Papacy remains. The Papacy 
remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but hill of 
life and youthful vigour. The Catholic Church is 
still sending forth to the farthest ends of the world 
missionaries as zealous as those who landed in Kent 
with Augustin, and still confronting hostile kings 
with the same spirit with which she confronted Attila, 
The number of her children is greater than in any 
former age. Her acquisitions in the New World have 
more than compensated for what she has lost in the 
Old, Her spiritual ascendency extends over tlie vast 
countries which lie between the plains of the Mis¬ 
souri and Cape Horn, countries which, a century 
hence, may not improbably contain a population as 
large as that which now inhabits Europe, The mem¬ 
bers of her communion are certainly not fewer than 
a hundred and fifty millions; and it will be difficult 
to show that all other Christian sects united amount 
to a hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we see 
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any sign which indicates that the term of her long 
dominion is approaching. She saw the commence- 
rrient of ull the governments and of all the ecclesi¬ 
astical establishments that now exist in the world j and 
we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see 
the end of them all. She was great mid respected be¬ 
fore the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before tin Frank 
had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still 
Roimshed in Antioch, when idols were still worshipped 
in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in 
undimmished vigour when some traveller from New 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a- broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

We often hear it said that the world is constantly 
becoming more and more enlightened, and that this 
enlightening must be favourable to Protestantism, 
and unfavourable to Catholicism. We wish that we 
could think so. But we see great reason to doubt 
whether this be a well founded expectation. We see 
that during the last two hundred and fifty years the 
human mind has been in the highest degree active, 
that it has made great advances in every branch of 
natural philosophy, that it has produced innumerable 
inventions tending to promote the convenience of life, 
that medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering, have 
been very greatly improved, that government, police, 
and law have been improved, though not to so great 
an extent as the physical sciences, Yet wc see 
that, during these two hundred and fifty years, Pro¬ 
testantism has made no conquests worth speaking 
of. Nay, wc believe that, os far as there has been 
a change, that change has, on the whole, been in 
favour of the Church of Rome. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, feel confident that the progress of knowledge 
will necessarily be fatal to a system which has, 
to say the least, stood its ground in spite of the 
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immense progress made by the human race in know* 
ledge since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

fndeed the argument which wc are considering, 
seems to us to he founded on an entire mistake. 
There are branches of knowledge with respect to 
which the law of the human mind is progress. In 
mathematics, when once a proposition has been de¬ 
monstrated, It is never afterwards contested. Every 
fresh story is as solid a basis for a new superstructure 
as the original foundation was. Here, therefore, there 
is a constant addition to the stock of truth. In the 
inductive sciences again, the law is progress. Every 
day furnishes new facts, and thus brings theory nearer 
and nearer to perfection. There is no chance that, 
either in the purely demonstrative, or in the purely 
experimental sciences, the world will ever go hack or 
even remain stationary. Nobody ever heard of u reac¬ 
tion against Taylor's theorem, or of a reaction against 
Harvey's doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

Hut with theology the ease is very- different. As 
respects natural religion, — revelation being for the 
present altogether left out of the question,— it is not 
easy to see that a philosopher of the present day is 
more favourably situated than Thales or Simonides. 
He bus before him just the same evidences of design 
in the structure of the universe which the early Greeks^ 
liud. We say just the same \ for the discoveries of 
modem astronomers and anatomists have rcidly added 
nothing to the force of that argument which a re¬ 
flecting mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, fish, 
leaf flower, and shell. The reasoning by which 
Socrates, in Xenophon's hearing, confuted the little 
atheist Aristudemus, is exactly the reasoning of Foley’s 
Natural Theology, Socrates makes precisely the same 
use of the statues of Polydctus and the pictures 
of Zeuxis which Paley makes of the watch. As to 
the other great question, the question, what becomes 
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of man after death, we do not sec that a highly edu¬ 
cated European, left to Ilia unassisted reason, is 
more likely to be in the right than u Blackfoot Indian* 
Not a single otic of the many sciences in which we sur¬ 
pass the Blackfoot Indians throws the smallest light 
on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct. 
In truth all the philosophers, ancient and modem, who 
have attempted, without the help of revelation, to 
prove the immortality of man, from Plato down to 
Franklin, appear to us to have failed deplorably. 

Then, again, all the great enigmas which perplex 
the naUiral theologian are the iumc in all ages, flic 
ingenuity of a people just emerging from barbarism 
is quite sullicient to propound those enigmas, lhe 
genius of Locke or Clarke is quite unable to solve them- 
It is a mistake to imagine that subtle speculations 
touching the Divine attributes, the origin of evil, the 
necessity of human actions, the foundation of moral 
obligation, imply any high degree of intellectual cul¬ 
ture, Such speculations, on the contrary, are in a 
peculiar mariner the delight o! intelligent child re n 
and of half civilised men. The number of boys is not 
small who, at fourteen, have thought enough on these 
questions to be fully entitled to the praise which 
Voltaire gives to Zadig. w 0 cn savaifc ce qifon en a 
su dans tons les Ages; e^est ^i-dire, fort peu do chose/ 5 
The book of Job shows that, long before letters and 
arts were known to Ionia, these vexing questions 
were debated with no common skill and eloquence, 
under the tents of the Idtune&ti Emirs; nor lias human 
reason, in the course of three thousand years, dis¬ 
covered any satisfactory solution oi the riddles which 
perplexed EIipha& and Zopluir- 

Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science- 
That knowledge of our origin and of our destiny 
which we derive from revelation is indeed of very 
different clearness,. and of very different importance. 
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But neither is revealed religion of the nature of a 
progressive science. AH Divine truth is, according 
to die doctrine of the Protestant Churches, recorded 
in certain books. It is equally open to all who. in 
any age. can read those books; nor can all the dis¬ 
coveries of all the philosophers in the world add a 
single verse to any of those books. It is plain, there¬ 
fore, that in divinity there cannot lie a progress ana¬ 
logous to that which is constantly taking place in phar¬ 
macy, geology, and navigation. A Christian ot the 
fifth century with n Bible is neither better nor worse 
situated than a Christian of the nineteenth ecutuiy 
with a Bildc, candour and natural acuteness being, 
course, supposed equal. It matters not at all that the 
compass, printing, gunpowder, steam, gas, vaccination, 
and a thousand other discoveries and inventions, which 
were unknown in the fifth century, are familiar to the 
nineteenth. None of these discoveries and inventions 
has the smallest bearing on the question whether 
man is justified by faith alone, or whether the invoca¬ 
tion of saints is an orthodox practice. It seems to 
us, therefore, that we have no security for the future 
against the prevalence of any theological error that 
ever has prevailed in time past among Christian men. 
We are confident that the world will never go back 
to the solar system of Ptolemy; nor is our confi¬ 
dence in the least shaken by the circumstance, that 
even so great a man as Bacon rejected the theory 
of Galileo with scorn; for Bacon had not all the 
means of arriving at a sound conclusion winch are 
within our reach, and which secure people who would 
not have been worthy to mend his pens from falling 
into his mistakes. But when we reflect that Sir 
Thomas More was ready to die for the doctrine of 
t mnsubst antiation, we cannot but feel some doubt 
whether the doctrine of tratisubstinitiation may not 
triumph over all opposition. Mote was a man of 
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eminent talents, lie had all the information on tlie 
subject that we have, or that, while the world lasts, 
any human l>cing will have. The test, " Ihis is my 
hotly,” was in Ills New Testament as it is in ours. 
The absurdity of the literal interpretation was as 
threat and na obvious in the sixteenth century as it is 
now. No progress tliat science fom made, or will 
make, can add to what seeuis to us the overwhelming 
force of the argument against the real presence. No 
are, therefore, unable to understand why what bir 
Thomas More believed respecting tranwibstantiiiion 
may not be believed to the end of time by men equal 
in abilities W honesty to Sir Thomas More, but 
Sir Thomas More is one of the choice specimens of 
human wisdom and virtue; and the doctrine oi trun- 
substantiation is n kind of proof charge, A Mth 
which stands that test will stand any test- The pro¬ 
phecies of Brothers and the miracles of 1 mice Ilo- 
hotilohe sink to trifles in the comparison. 

One reservation, indeed, must be made. The books 
and traditions of a sect may contain, mmgkd with 
propositions strictly theological, other ProposstW 
purporting to rested the same authority, which relate 
lo physics. If new discoveries should throw discredit 
oil the physical propositions, the theological^* 
turns, unless they can be separated irom the 

propositions, will share in that discredit, In th* 
way, undoubtedly, the progress of smence■ naj i > 
directly serve the cause of religious _ ■ 

Hindoo mythology, for example, is bound «P 
most absurd geography- Every young brahmin, there¬ 
fore, who learns geography in our college^ lcarns l 
smile at the Hindoo mythology. It Catholicism ^ 
not suffered to an equal degree from the 1 -' 
drion that the sun goes round the earth, tins* 
because all intelligent Cathol.cs now 
that, in deciding the point at all, the Church cxaxd 
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her powers, and was, therefore, justly left destitute of 
that supernatural assistance which, in the exercise of 
her legitimate functions, the promise of her Founder 
authorised her to expect. 

This reservation affects not at all the truth of our 
proposition, that divinity, properly so called, is not a 
progressive science. A very common knowledge of 
history, ft very little observation of life, will suffice to 
prove that no learning, no sagacity, altbnls a security 
against the greatest errors on subjects relating to the 
invisible world. Bnyle and Chilli ngworth, two of the 
most sceptical uf mankind, turned Catholics from sin¬ 
cere conviction. Johnson, incredulous .on all other 
points, was a ready believer in miracles and appari¬ 
tions. lie would not believe in Ossinn; but. he was 
willing to believe in the second sight, lie would net 
believe in the earthquake of Lisbon ; but he was willing 
to believe in the Cock Lane ghost. 

For these reasons we have ceased to wonder at any 
vagaries of superstition. We have seen men, not of 
mean intellect or neglected education, but qualified 
by their talents and acquirements to attain eminence 
either in active or speculative pursuits, well read 
scholars, expert logicians, keen observers of hie and 
manners, prophesying, interpreting, talking unknown 
tongues, working miraculous cures, coining down with 
messages from God to the House of Commons. We 
have seen an old woman, with no talents beyond the 
running of a fortune-toller, and with the education of 
« scullion, exalted into a prophetess, and surrounded 
by tens of thousands of devoted followers, ninny of 
whom wore, in station and knowledge, immeasurably 
her superiors; and all this in the nineteenth century; 
ftTtd all this in London, Yet why not ? For of the 
dealings of God with man no more has been revealed 
to the nineteenth century than to the first, or to 
London (lion to the wildest parish in the Hebrides. 
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It b true that> in those things which concern this 
life and this world, man constantly becomes wiser and 
wiser. But it is no less true that, as respeetB a higher 
j tower and n future state, man, in the language of 
Goethe's scoffing fiend, 

« hltitri itcli vou gUldirrn Milag, 

Uml i»t bo wiwilfriicli «Uwk* am mten Tag," 

The history of Cathdkisitt strikingly illustrates these 
observations’ During the last seven centimes the 
public mind of Europe has made constant progress 
in every department of secular knowlc go. ui 

religion we can trace no constant progress. The oc- 
cfosiastfoal hi^ry of that long period » a histoiy of 
movement to and fro. Four times, since the Wthoiuty 
of the Church of Rome was established m W astern 
Christendom, has the human intellect risen upagamst 
her yoke. Twice that Church remained complet ely v ic¬ 
torious. Twice she came forth from the conflict bearing 
the marks of cruel wounds, but with the gnt^£ 
life still strong within her. -Wfc* we reflect on the 
tremendous assaults which she has survived, we had 
it difficult to conceive in what way she is to l«ns ■ 
The first of these insurrections broke out in me 
r Jon wdSto he beautiful language of * was spoken. 
K cmintry, singularly favoured by nature, was, m 
the twelfth century, the most flourishing and civilised 
portion of Western Europe. It was m P^of 

France. It had a distinct poht.cal eM*i f^ 
tinct national character, distinct us^ei.uiiu i 
speech. The soil was fruuiul and well ™hi\atcd, 
and amidst the cornfields and vineyards ro ^ ’ n - 
rich cities, each of which was ft little republic, and 
many stately castles, each of which “ 

uinture of an imperial court. It was ierc ‘ . 

spirit of chivalry first laid aside its terrors, first took 
n humane and graceful form, first H9 "*'«‘ “J 
inseparable associate of art and htemturt , Li ‘ > 
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and. love. The other vernacular dialects which, since 
the fifth century, had sprung up in the ancient pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman empire, were still rude and 
imperfect. The sweet Tuscan, the rich and energetic 
English, were abandoned to artisans and shepherds, 
No clerk had ever condescended to use such barbarous 
jargon for the teaching of science, for the recording 
of great events, or for the painting of life and manners. 
But the language of Provence was already the lan¬ 
guage of the learned and polite, and was employed 
by numerous writers, studious of all the arts of com¬ 
position and versification. A literature rich in ballads, 
in war-songs, in satire, and, above all, in amatory 
jioetry, amused the leisure of the knights and ladies 
whose fortified mansions adorned the banks of the 
Rhone and Garonne. With civilisation had come 
freedom of thought. Use had taken away the horror 
with which misbelievers were elsewhere regarded. 
No Norman or Breton ever saw a Mussulman, except 
to give and receive blows on some Syrian field of 
buttle. But the people of the rich countries which 
lay under the Pyrenees lived in lmbits of courteous 
and profitable intercourse with the Moorish kingdoms 
of Spain, and gave a hospitable welcome to skilful 
leeches and id nr he nut tic in us who, in the schools of 
Cordova and Granada, had become versed in nil the 
learning of the Arabians. The Greek, still pre¬ 
serving, in the midst of political degradation, the 
ready wit and the inquiring spirit of ins fathers, still 
able to read the most perfect of human compositions, 
still speaking the most powerful and flexible of human 
languages, brought to the marts of Narbonne and 
Toulouse, together with the drugs and silks of remote 
climates, bold and subtle theories long unknown to 
the ignorant and credulous West. The Paulictan 
theology, a theology in which, as it should seem, 
many of the doctrines of the modern Calvinists were 
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mingled with some doctrines derived from the ancient 
Mamchees, spread rapidly through Provence and Lan¬ 
guedoc. The clergy of the Catholic Church were 
regarded with loathing and contempt. “ Viler than a 
priest," ** I would as soon be a priest, 1 ’ became pro¬ 
verbial expressions. The Papacy had lost all au¬ 
thority with all classes, from the great feudal princes 
down to the cultivators of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable. 
Only one transalpine nation had emerged from bar¬ 
barism ■ and that nation had thrown off all respect 
for Home. Only one of the vernacular languages 
of Europe had yet been extensively employed for 
literary purposes; and that language was a machine 
in the hands of heretics. The geographical position 
of the sectaries made the danger peculiarly formidable. 
They occupied a central region communicating di¬ 
rectly with France, with Italy, and with bpoin. ihc 
provinces which were still untainted were separated 
from each other by this infected district. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed probable that a single 
generation would suffice tospread the reformed doc¬ 
trine to Lisbon, to London, and to Naples, but this 
was not to be. Koine cried for help to the warriors 
of northern France. She appealed at once to them 
superstition and to their cupidity, lo the devout 
believer she promised pardons ns ample as those with 
which she ho d rewarded the deliverers of the Holy 
Sepulchre. To the rapacious and profligate she 
offered the plunder of fertile plains and wealthy 
cities. Unhappily, the ingenious and policed inha¬ 
bitants of the Lnnguedocian provinces were far better 
qualified to enrich and embellish their country than 
to defend it. Eminent in the arts of pence, unrivalled 
in the “may science,” elevated above many vulgar 
superstitions, they wanted that iron courage, and that 
al-HI in martial exercises, which distinguished the 
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chivalry of the region beyond the Loire, and were ill 
fitted to face enemies who, in every country trom 
Ireland to Palestine, had been victorious against 
tenfold odds- A war, distinguished even among wars 
of religion by merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albi* 
gensinn heresy, and with that heresy the prosperity, 
the civilisation, the literature, the national existence, 
of what was once the most opulent and enlightened 
part, of the great European family. Rome, in the , 
mean time, warned by that fearful danger from which 
the exterminating swords of her crusaders had nar¬ 
rowly saved her, proceeded to revise a ad to strengthen 
her whole system of polity. At this period were In¬ 
stituted the Order of Francis, the Order of Dominic, 
the Tribunal of the Inquisition. The new spiritual 
police was every where. No alley in a great city, no 
hamlet on a remote mountain, was unvisited by the 
begging friar. The simple Catholic, who was content 
to bo no wiser than his fathers, found, wherever he 
turned, a friendly voice to encourage him. The path 
of the heretic was beset by innumerable spies \ and 
the Church, lately in danger of utter subversion, now 
appeared to be imprcgnably fortified by the love, the 
reverence, and the terror of mankind. 

A century and a hull'passed away; and then came 
the second great rising up of the human intellect 
against the spiritual domination of Rome. During 
the two generations which followed tlie Albigenssim 
crusade, the power of the Papacy had Ijeen at the 
height. Frederic the Second, the ablest and most 
accomplished of the long line of German Ctesars, had 
in vain exhausted all the resources of military and 
political skill in the attempt to defend the rights of 
the civil power against the encroachments of the 
Church, The vengeance of the priesthood had pur* 
sued his house to the third generation. Manfred had 
perished on the field of buttle, Conrodin on the 
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scaffold. Then a turn took place. The secular au¬ 
thority, long unduly depressed, regained the ascendant 
with startling rapidity. The change is doubtless to 
be ascribed chiefly to the general disgust excited, by 
the wav in which the Church had abused its power 
and its success. But something must be attributed 
to the diameter and situation of individuals. The 
man who bore the chief part in effecting this revolu¬ 
tion was Philip the Fourth of France, sunmined the 
Beautiful, a despot by position, a despot by tempera¬ 
ment, stem, implacable, and unscrupulous, equally 
prepared for violence and for chicanery, and sur¬ 
rounded by a devoted band of men of the sword and 
of men of law. The fiercest and most liighminth d 
of the l Ionian Pontiffs, while bestowing kingdoms and 
citing great princes to bis judgment-scat, was seized 
in his palace by armed men, and so foully outraged 
that he diet! mad with rage and terror. “ Thus,” 
sang the great Florentine poet, 11 was Christ, in the 
person of bis vicar, u second time seizetl by ruffians, 
a second time mocked, a second time drenched with 
the vinegar and the g&ll/' The seat of the 1 apsil 
court was carried beyond the Alps, and the Bishops 
of Home became dependents of trance, linen came 
the great schism of the W est. 1 wo Puck's, each with 
a doubtful title, made all Europe ring with their mu¬ 
tual invectives and anathemas. Koine cried out 
against the corruptions of Avignon; and Avignon, 
with equal justice, recriminated on Koine. The plain 
Christian people, brought up in the belief that it was 
a sacred duty to be in communion with the head of 
the Church, were unable to discover, amidst conflict- 
ing testimonies and conflicting arguments, to which 
of the two worthless priests who were earning ™! 
reviling each other the headship of the Church right¬ 
fully belonged- I t was nearly at this juncture that 
the voke of John Wickliffe began to make ttseli 
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heard. The public mi ml of England was soon stirred 
to its inmost depths ; and the influence of the new 
doctrines was soon felt, even in the distant kingdom 
of Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed* there had long 
been a predisposition to heresy. Merchants from the 
Lower Danube were often seen in the fairs of Prague; 
and the Lower Danube was peculiarly the seat of the 
Paulician theology. The Church, tom by schism, 
and fiercely assailed at once in England and in the 
German empire, was in a situation scarcely leas peri¬ 
lous than at the crisis which preceded the Albigensiaii 
crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power 
gave its strenuous support to the Church; and the 
Church made some show of reforming itself. The 
council of Constance put an end to the schism. The 
whole Catholic world was again united under a single 
chief; and rides were laid down which soenu-d to 
make it improbable that the power of that chief would 
be grossly abused. The most distinguished teachers 
of the new doctrine were slaughtered. The English 
government put down the Lollards with merciless 
rigour; and, in the next generation, scarcely one truce 
of the second great revolt against the Papacy could be 
found, except among the Tude population of the moun¬ 
tains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by; and then began the 
third and the most memorable struggle for spiritual 
freedom. The times were changed. The great 
remains of Athenian and Human genius were studied 
by thousands, The Church had no longer a monopoly 
of learning. The powers of the modem languages 
had at length been developed. The invention of 
printing hod given new facilities to the intercourse of 
mind with mind, With snch auspices commenced the 
great Reformation. 

We will attempt to lay before our readers, in a 
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short compass* what appears to us to be the real lik- 
toiy of the contest which began with the preaching 
of Luther against the Indulgences, and which im y, 
in one sense, be said to have been terminated, a 
hundred and thirty years later* by the treaty of 
Westphalia* 

In the northern parts of Europe, the victor) of 
Proteatantism was rapid and decisive. The dominion 
of the Papacy was felt by the nations of Teutonic blood 
ns the dominion of Italians, of foreigners, of men who 
were aliens in language, manners, and intellectuu 
constitution. The large jurisdiction excreted by the 
spiritual tribunals of Koine seemed to be a degrading 
badge of servitude* The sums which, under a t hoii^ml 
pretexts, were exacted by a distant court, weiy re¬ 
garded both as a humiliating and ns a ruinous tribute. 
The character of that court excited the scorn and 
disgust of II grave, earnest, sincere, and devout people. 
The new theology spread with & r&piditywsver known 
before, AM ranks, nil varieties of character, joined 
the ranks of the innovators- Sovereigns hi < pat icnt to 
appropriate to themselves tlic prerogatives ot the i ope, 
nobles desirous to share the plunder of abbeys, suitors 
enumerated by the extortions of the Roman Camera, 
patriots impatient of a foreign rule, good men «S»ndnl- 
ired by the corruptions of the Church, bad mi.ii to- 
sireus of the license iusq arable from great moral 
revolutions, wise men eager in the pursuit oi truth, 
weak men allured by the glitter of nou ty n '' t ' re 
found on one side. .Clone among the northern nations 
the Irish adhered to the ancient faith: and the cause of 
this seems to have been that the national feeling which, 
in lmppier countries, was directed against home, 
wns in Ireland directed against England. Within 
fifty years from the day on which Luther publicly 
renounced comm union: with the Papacy,, and >urut 
the bull of Leo before the gates of Wittenberg. Pre- 
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testontiam attained its highest MOendcncy, an ascend¬ 
ency which it BOOH lost, awl which it bus never 
regained- Hundreds, who could well remember 
brother Martin a devout Catholic, lived to sec the 
revolution of which be was the chief author, victorious 
in half the states of Europe. In England, Scotland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, 
WurteraWg, the Palatinate, in several cantons of 
Switzerland, in the Northern Netherlands, the Sic* 
formation had completely triumphed; and in nil the 
other countries on this side of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, it seemed on the point of triumphing. 

Hut while this mighty work was proceeding in the 
north of Europe, n revolution of a very different kind 
had taken place in the south. The temper of Italy 
and Spain was widely different from that of Germany 
and England- As the national feeling of the Teutonic 
nations impelled them to throw off the Italian supre¬ 
macy, so the national feeling of the Italians impelled 
them to resist any change which might deprive their 
country of the honours and advantages which she 
enjoyed as the sent of the government of the Universal 
Church. It was in Italy that the* tributes were spent 
of which foreign nations so bitterly complained. It 
was to adorn Italy tlmt the traffic in Indulgences had 
been carried to that scandalous excess which had 
roused the indignation of Luther. There was among 
the Italians both much piety and much impiety ; hut, 
with very few exceptions, neither the piety nor the 
impiety took the turn of Protestantism. The religious 
Italians desired a reform of morals and discipline, but 
not a reform of doctrine, and Least of all a schism. 
The irreligious Italians simply disbelieved Christianity, 
without hating it. They looked at it as artists or as 
statesmen; and, so looking at it, they liked it better 
in the established form tliun in any other. It was to 
them what the old Pagan worship was to Trajan and 
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Pliny. Neither the spirit of Savanarola nor the spirit 
of MachinveUi had any thing iu common with the 
spirit of the religious or political Protestants ef the 
North. 

Spain, again was, with respect to the Catholic 
Church, in a situation very different from that of the 
Teutonic nations. Italy was, in truth, a part of the 
empire of Chartea the Fifth; and the court of Home 
iviis, on many important occasions, Ins tool, lie had 
not, therefore, like the distant princes of the North, a 
strong selfish motive for attacking the Papacy. In 
fact, tljc very measures which provoked the Sovereign 
of England to renounce all connexion with Rome 
were dictated by the Sovereign of Spain. The feeling 
of the Spanish people concurred with the interest of 
the Spanish government. The attachment oi the 
Castilian to the faith of his ancestors was peculiar y 
strong ami anient. With tlfat faith were inseparably 
bound up the institutions, tlie independence, and the 
glory of his country. Between the day when the lost 
Gothic king was vanquished on the banks of the 
Xeres, and the day when Ferdinand and Isabella 
entered Grenada in triumph, near eight hundred yearn 
had elapsed; and during those years the Spanish 
nation had been engaged in a desperate struggle 
against misbelievers. The Crusades hod been merely 
an episode in the history of other nations. The 
existence of Spain had been one long Crusade- After 
fighting Mussulmans in the Old \\ or Id, she nipin o 
tight heathens in the New. It was under the authority 
of a Papal bull that her children steered into unknown 
seas. It was under the standard of the cross that 
they marched fearlessly into the heart o grta m - 
doms. It was with the cry of St. Jameajor 
Spain," that they charged armies which out numb, red 
them a hundredfold. And men said that the Stunt 
had heard the call, and had himself, in arms, on a 
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grey war-horse, led the onset before which the wor- 
shippers of false gods had given way. After the 
battle, every excess of rapacity or cruelty was suffi¬ 
ciently vii Seated hy the plea that the sufferers were 
itnbaptized. Avarice stimulated zeal. Zeal conse¬ 
crated avarice, Proselytes and gold mints were 
sought with equal ardour* In the very year in which 
the Saxons, maddened by the exactions of ftamc, 
broke loose from her yoke, the Spaniards, under the 
Authority of Rome, made (hernselves masters of the 
empire and of the treasures of Montezuma. Thus 
Catholicism which, in the public mind of Northern 
Europe, was associated with spoliation and oppression, 
was in the public mind of Spain associated with .liberty, 
victory, dominion, wealth, and glory. 

It is not, therefore, strange that'the effect of the 
great outbreak of Protestantism in one part of Chris¬ 
tendom should have been to produce an equally 
violent outbreak of Catholic zeal in another. Two 
reformations wore pushed on at once with equal 
energy and effect, a reformation of doctrine in the 
North, a reformation of manners and discipline in the 
South. Jn the course of a single generation, the 
whole spirit, of the Church of Home underwent a 
change. From the halls of the Vatican to the most 
secluded hermitage of the Apennines, the great re¬ 
vival was every where felt and seen. All the insti¬ 
tutions anciently devised for the propagation and 
t efeuce ot the faith were furbished up nnd mndc 
efficient. Fresh engines of still more formidable 
power were constructed. Every where old religious 
communities were remodelled and new religious 
communities called into existence. Within a Tear 
n ct* the death of Leo, the order of Camiddoli was 
purified. The Capuchins restored the old Franciscan 

ti t, ’ !" hc m '^toght prayer and the life of silence, 
the Lomabites and the society of Somasea devoted 
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themselves to the relief and education of the poor* 
To the Theatine order a still higher interest belongs. 
Its great object wns the same with that of our curly 
Methodists, namely, to supply the deficiencies of the 
parochial clergy. The Church of Koine, wiser than 
the Church of England, gave every countenance to 
the good work. The members of the new brother- 
hood preached to great multitudes in the streets and 
in the fields, prayed by the beds of the sick, and ad¬ 
ministered the last sacraments to the dying. .Fore¬ 
most among them in jconl and devotion was Gian Pietro 
Ciiraffii? afterwards Pope Paul the Fourth, fn the 
convent of tie Theutines at Venice, under (he eye of 
i amfiTsi, ft Spanish gentleman took up his abode, 
tended the poor in the hospitals, went about in rags, 
starved himself almost to death, and often ‘sallied 
mto the streets, mounted on stones, and, waving hi* 
hat to invite the passera-by, begun to preach in a 
strange jargon of mingled Castilian and Tuscan. The 
Then tines were among the most zealous and rigid of 
men ; but to this enthusiastic neophyte their discipline 
seemed lax. and their movements sluggish; for his 
own mind, naturally passionate and imaginative, had 
passed through a training which had given to nil its 
peculiarities a morbid intensity and energy. In his 
C£ ^ 1 ,G hud h<*n the very* prototype of the hero 

of Cervantes, The single study of the young Hidalgo 
hiul Ik?ch chivalrous romance j and his existence had 
been one gorgeous day-dream of princesses rescued 
and infidels subdued. He hud chosen a Duldnes, 

“ "u countess, no duchess/'—these arc his own words, 
-7“ hut one of far higher station *" and he fluttered 
himself with the hope of laying at her feet the keys 
of Moorish castles and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic 
kings. In the midst of these visions of martial gloiy 
and prosperous love, a severe wound stretched him 
on a bed of sickness. His constitution was shattered 
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and he was doomed to he a cripple for life. Tltc 
™?rn of strength, etaoe, end skill in knightly excr- 

£S3Sf1 “«-““EE 

iii the sight of beautiful women. A new vision then 
ftTOa c in hi* mind, and mingled itself with bis old de¬ 
lusion* in a manner which to most Englishmen in 
seem singular, but which those who know how eta* 

mu the union between religion and chivalry ™ 
will be at no loss to understand. He would still lx 
^d kr . he would still he a knight errant; but the 
soldier and knight errant of the spouse of - UmL 
lie would smite the Great Red Dragon HewouM 
be the champion of the Woman clothed with the - uin 
He would break the charm under which fids® prophets 
held the souls of men in bondage. His T^tlW spin 
led him to the Syrian deserts, and to the chapel 1 
the Holy Sepulchre. Thence he wandered baik to 
the furthest West, and astonished the convents of 
Spain and the schools of France by Lis Fences and 
vi-dls. The same lively imagination which had 
employed in picturing the tumult of unreal bottles, 
and the charms of unreal queens, now WJlWJ" 
solitude with saints and angels. Tho 
descended to commune with him. He saw t _ 
viour face to face with the eye of flesh. ‘ 1 f 

mysteries of religion which tire the hardest trial 
faith were in hla case palpable to sight. It is 
cult to relate without a pitying smile that, m t 
sacrifice of the mass, he saw truiwulstau lint ion tak. 
place, and that, as lie stood praying on the steps ot 
the Church of St. Dominic, he saw the I rmity 
Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder. >- ■ 

was the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, m the gnat 
Catholic reaction, bore the same |»nrt which Lutlw 
bore in the great Protestant movement 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Thealmcs, ttic 
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enthusiastic Sjwiiiard turned his face towards Rome, 
poor, obscure, without a patron, without recommend u- 
tions, lie entered the city where now two princely 
temples, rich with painting and many-cotad marble, 
commemorate his great services to the Church; ^ 

Ufa form stands sculptured in Mfi jjlji ^ 
his boues, enshrined amidstjewels, ^ ™ 

the altar of God. Hid activity and zeal bore down all 
oppSn ; and under hfa rule the order of Jesuits 
ligan to exist, and grew rapidly to the full weasure 
oUtfa gigantic powm. With what veheTncncc w th 
what Ijoliuv with what exact discipline* with what 
LX £«mgc. will. wWt “ 

forgctiiihK»'of the Jan* 1 F 1 ’** 8 ; * lU "! j 

intense and stubborn devotion to a single end, with 

S laxity and versatility it. Ihe 

of ...cans, tJSU foogbt dict»He<>( ttaB • 

» Writ«n in ****** £ fctlterfSS 
^r^IntratS”^ ‘qmot^a^ of thc Cat^lic 

possessed itself Cl oaca of uU the 

command the public mind, ol t n Jin p 

of the confessional, of the academic 

Jesuit preached, the church * <« “ ** 

audience. The name of Jeam. on ^ * 

riSyKfr A .«- 

.S"«St fijv- 

S"tiS:s Stis- s 

couriet of rhetoric mid Y r r\itv nr >vvth Vtorov, 
science, lately Dominant in 

now become the *lki* o[ «™*g '” wnt forth 
the South of Europe, the great order soon 
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conquering and to conquer. In spite of oceans and 
deserts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies and penal 
laws, of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quarter- 
ing-blocks, .Jesuits were to be found under every 
disguise, and in every country; scholars, physicians, 
merchants, serving-men; in the hostile court ol Swe¬ 
den, in the old manor-houses of Cheshire, among the 
hovels of Connaught; arguing, instructing, consoling, 
stealing away the hearts of the young, animating the 
courage of the timid, holding up the crucifix Ijcforc 
the eyes of the dying. Nor was it less their office to 
plot against the throats and lives of apostate Hags, to 
spread evil rumours, to mi sc tumults, to inflame civil 
wars, to arm the hand of the assassin. Inflexible in 
nothing but in their fidelity to the Church, they were 
equally ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit ot 
loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. Extreme doc¬ 
trines of obedience and extreme doctrines of liberty, 
the right of rulers to misgovern the people, the right 
of every one of the people to plunge his knife in the 
heart of a bad ruler, were inculcated by the same man, 
according as he addressed himself to the subject of 
Philip or to the subject of Elizabeth. Some described 
these divines as the most rigid, others aa the most in¬ 
dulgent of spiritual directors; and both descriptions 
wore correct. The truly devout listened with awe to 
the high and saintly morality of the Jesuit, The guy 
cavalier who had run his rival through the body, the 
frail beauty who laid forgotten her marriage-vow, 
found in the Jesuit an easy well-bred man of the 
world, who knew how to make allowance for the 
little irregularities of people of fashion. The con¬ 
fessor was strict or lax, according to the temper of 
the penitent. The first object was to drive no person 
out of the pale of the Church. Since there were bail 
people, it wus better that they should lie bad Catholics 
than bad Protestants, If a person was so unfortunate 
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as to be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, that was 
no reason for making Mm a heretic too. 

The Old World was not wide enough for this 
strange activity. The Jesuits invaded all the coun¬ 
tries which the great mantime discoveries of the pre¬ 
ceding age had laid open to European enterprise. The) 
were to be found in the depths of the Peruvian mines, 

at the marts of the African *J 

shores of the Spice Islands, m the observatories ot 
China. They made converts m regions v. li id i meiibcr 
avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of their country- 
S? to,enter; and preached and dispute m tongi.es 
ofwhjeh uo^ other native of the West understood a 

"iL epirit which appeal « 

order animated the whole Catholic world. The Cour 

»f Rome itself w» P«tified. 

which preceded the Reformation, that court had been 

. to the Christian Dame* 

with treason, murder* and " ministers 

respectable member. were utterly unit to he mn«t« 

of relink®. They were men like Lee the Tenth, nett 
who, with the Latinity of the August™i age J. <1 
tpiiretl ita alheirtual and seofflng sp. • Tta* « 

g ar, lcJ tl,« S e Chnsmn ,nyerer.es, of V ^ 

in the mountains. intellectual voluptuousness. 

rS cook^^delicious womouhoundi, 

* toe senre of the gmee- 
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ful would permit, plate from the hand of Benvenuto, 
designs for palaces by Michael Angelo, frescoes by 
Raphael, busts, mosaics, and gems just dug up f™ 11 
amom* the ruins of ancient temples and \ ilitis, t nesses 
things were the delight and even the serious business 
of their lives. Letters and the fine arts undoubtedly 
owe much to this not inelegant sloth, Rut when the 
great stirring of the mind of Europe begun, v> r. n 
doctrine after doctrine was assailed, when nation alter 
nation withdrew from communion with the successor 
of St. Peter, it was felt that the Church could not l*i 
safely confided to chiefs whose highest praise wus 
that they' were good judges of Latin compositions, of 
paintings, and of statues, whose severest studies had 
a pagan character, and who were suspected of laugh¬ 
ing in secret at the sacraments which they aduiima- 
tured, and of believing no more of the Gospel than of 
the Morgante Maggicrt* Men of a very difftieat 
class now rose to the direction of ecclesiastical a fl airs, 
men whose spirit resembled that of Duns tan and of 
Rocket. The Roman Pontiffs exhibited in their own 
persons all the austerity of the early anchorites ot 
Syria. Paul the Fourth brought to the Pupal throne 
the same fervent zeal which had carried him into the 
Theatiue convent. Pius the Fifth, under bis gorgeous 
vestments, wore day and night the hidr-aliirt of a 
simple frisir t walked barefoot in the streets at the head 
of processions, found, even in the midst of his most 
pressing avocations, time for private prayer, often 
regretted that the public duties of his station were 
unfavourable to growth in holiness, and edified his 
Hock by innumerable instances of Humility, clmrity, 
and forgiveness of personal injuries, while, at the 
same time, he upheld the authority of his see, and 
the unadulterated doctrines of his Church, with all the 
stubborn ness and vehemence of Hildebrand. Gregory 
the Thirteenth exerted himself not only to imitate 
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but to surpass Vim in the seven; virtu*, of his snerM 
profession! As was the head, such were the members. 
The change iu the spirit of the Cuthohc worid may 
he traced in every walk of literature and of art. It 
Si beat once perceived by every person who com* 
mres the poem of Tasso with that of Anosto or he 
momim Js of Sixtus the Fifth with those of Leo the 

T< But it was not on moral influence done that the 
Catholic Church relied. The civil Bwordm S^mjnd 
lt-a.lv was unsparingly employed ns ser § u Pl _ / , 
g™„ »!, s „ n ned with M powers and m*"* 

with « ncwjsnergy- If ri °^ l “ n ™| “ ‘“J,, 
blfliicc «f Protestantism, showed itself m a j "l ■ > 

it ■ inntootly n»t, notlI^SHK , J 
« lie i“fiU Horefieeiyooke wWghtwt «1 

destroyed with similar , u ppre«ed 

once in eyeryhousc wo» in the moot 

thnt no coj')'j, nieeler, entitled 

SSg iSg S«SSU of ClK had this fate. 

U w“n in Tuscan, was -gg? 

"»S5S?SSi 

sa-rvSSS-- 

a century ®* cr *K^ tcati nt governments and 
throughout the North rutesn „ tnents 

Protestant nations. Tn the Soutn S 
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Jiml nations actuated by the most intense zeal for the 
ancient church. Between these two hostile regions 
luy, morally as well as geographically, a great debat¬ 
able land. In France, Belgium, Southern Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland, the contest was still undecided. 
The governments of those countries bad not re¬ 
nounced their connexion with Rome; but the Pro¬ 
testants were numerous, powerful, hold, and active. 
In France, they formed a commonwealth within the 
realm, hold fortresses, were able to bring great armies 
into the field, and had treated with their sovereign on 
terms of equality. In Poland, the King woe still a 
Catholic ; but the Protestants had the upper hand m 
the Diet, filled the chief offices in the administration, 
and, in the large towns, took possession of the parish 
churches. “ It appeared” says the Papal nuncio, 
“that in Poland, Protestantism would completely 
supersede Catholicism.” In Bavaria, the state of 
things was nearly the same. The Protestants had a 
majority in the Assembly of the States, and demanded 
from the duke concessions m favour of thrir religion, 
as the price of their subsidies. In Transylvania, the 
House of Austria was unable to prevent the Diet front 
confiscating, by one sweeping decree, the estates of 
the Church. In Austria Proper it was generally said 
that only one thirtieth part of the population could 
be counted on na good Catholics. In Belgium the 
adherents of the new opinions were reckoned by 
hundreds of thousands. 

The history of the two succeeding generations is 
the history of the struggle between Protestantism 
possessed of the North of Europe, and Catholicism 
possessed of the South, for the doubtful territory which 
lay between. All the weapons of carnal and of 
spiritual warfare were employed. Both sides may 
boost of great talents and of great virtues. Both 
have to blush for many follies and crimes. At first, 
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ihe chances seemed to be decidedly in favour of Pro¬ 
testantism ; but the victory remained with the Church 
of Rome, On every point she was successful. If we 
overleap another half century, we find her victorious 
and dominant in France. Belgium, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor has Protestant¬ 
ism, in the course of two hundred years, been able to 
reconnuer any portion of what was then lost. 

It is, moreover, not to be cli&seuibled that this 
triumph of tlic Papacy is to be chiefly attributed, 
not to the force of arms, but to a great rdui:i m 
public opinion. During the first half century after 
the commencement of the JIcformation, the current 
of feeling, in the countries on this side of the Alps 
and of the Pyrenees, ran impetuously towards the 
new doctrines: Then the tide turned, and rushed 
as fiercely in the opposite direction. Neither during 
the one period, nor during the other, dtd much depend 
upon the event of battles or sieges. tv , j_ 
movement was hardly checked tor an instant by the 
defeat at Muhlberg. The Catholic reaction went on 

at full speed In spite of the destruction of the Artuathi 

It la difficult to say whether the violence of the hn>t 
blow or of the recoil was the greater. Fifty years 
after the Lutheran separation, Catholicism mm, 
scarcely maintain itself on the shores oi the'ModiU * 
raneanf A hundred years after the ■**■*“"£* 
tcstantisTn could scarcely maintain it&tdt on lt * 3IJ ^ 
of the Baltic. The causes of this memorable turn to 
human affairs well deserve to 1* investigated. 

The contest between the two partial* bowjomo 
resemblance to the fencing-match in bhak^avre, 
“ Laertes wounds Hamlet 1 then, in scuffling, 
change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Lae r es. U v 
war between Luther and Leo was a «.ir >i 
faith and unbelief, between zeal and apathy, Iwtwi c 
energy and indolence, between seriousness fltul 
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volity, between u pure morality and vice. A ery dif¬ 
ferent' vu the war which degenerate Protestantism 
had to wage against regenerate Catholicism, io the 
debauchees, the poisoners, the atheists, who had worn 
the tiara during the generation which preceded t ie 
Reformation, had succeeded Popes who, in religious 
fervour and severe sanctity of manners, might bear a 
comparison with Cyprian or Ambrose. The order of 
Jesuits alone could show many men not inferior in 
sincerity, constancy, courage, and austerity of liie, to 
the apostles of the Reformation. But, while danger 
had thus called forth in the bosom of the C hurch of 
Rome many of the highest qualities of the Reformers, 
the Reformers had contracted some of the corruptions 
which find been justly censured in the Church of 
Rome. They had become lukewarm and worldly. 
Their great old leaders had been borne to the grave, 
and had left no successors- Among the Protestant 
princes there was little or no hearty Erotcstant feel¬ 
ing. Elizabeth herself was a Protestant rather inom 
pdiev than from firm conviction. James the First, 
in order to effect his favourite object of marrying his 
son into one of the great continental houses, was ready 
to make immense concessions to Rome, and even to 
admit a modified primacy in the Pop. llenry the 
Fourth twice abjured the reformed doctrines from 
interested motives. The Elector of Saxony, the 
natural head of the Protestant party in Germany, 
submitted to become, at the most important crisis ot 
the struggle, a tool in the hands of the Papists. 
Among the Catholic sovereigns, on the other hand, we 
find a. religious zeal often amounting to fanaticism. 
Philip the Second was a Papist in a very different 
sense from that in which Elizabeth was a Protestant. 
Maximilian of Bavaria, brought up under the teaching 
of the Jesuits, was a fervent missionary wielding 1 | ,Q 
powers of a prince. The Emperor Ferdinand the 
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Second deliberately put his throne to hazard over ami 
over ugnin 3 rather than make the smallest concession 
to the spirit of religious innovation. Sigiamund of 
Sweden lost a crown which he might hove preserved 
if he would have renounced the Catholic faith. In 
short, every where on the Protestant side we see 
languor; every where on the Catholic side we see 
ardour and devotion. 

Not only was there, at this fhne t a much more 
intense zeal among the Catholics than among the 
Protestants; but the whole zeal of the Catholics was 
directed against the Protestants, while almost the 
whole - zeal of the Protestants was directed against 
each other. Within the Catholic Church there were 
no serious dispute* on points of dt>etnne* ! he deci¬ 
sions of the Council of Trent were received; mad the 
Jansenian controversy had not. yet arisen. 1 lie whole 
force of Home wa^ t therefore, effective for the purpose 
of carrying on the war against the Reformat ion. On 
the other hand, the force which ought to have fought 
the battle of the Reformation was exhausted in civil 
conflict. While Jesuit preachers, Jesuit confessors, 
Jesuit teachers of youth, overspread hiirope, vagi'r to 
expend every faculty of their minds and every drop 
of their blood in the cause of their Church, Protestant 
doctors were confuting, and Protestant rulers were 
punishing, sectaries who were just os good Protestants 
as themselves; 

"Cmnquc Superb* fortt Bxirrfco* gipcilimrirlB, tfopBi** 

Ik-tta pbaUt nan» muinj^os.” 

In the Palatinate, a Calvinistic prince ]>crsecutcd 
the Lutherans. In Saxony, a Lutheran prince perse¬ 
cuted the Calvinists. Every body who objected to 
any of the articles of the Confession of Augsburg was 
banished from Sweden. Tn Scotland, Melville was 
disputing with other Protestants on questions of eccle¬ 
siastical government. In England, the gaols were 
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filled with men who, though eealous for the Reform¬ 
ation, did not exactly agree with the Court on all 
lwints of disci [dine and doctrine. Some were perse¬ 
cuted for denying the tenet of reprobation; seme for 
not wearing surplices. The Irish people might at that 
time have been, in nil probability, reclaimed from 
Popery, at the expense of half the zeal and activity 
which Whitffft employed in oppressing Puritans, and 
Martin Maqirelate in reviling bishops. 

As the Catholics in zeal and in union had a great 
advantage over the Protestants, so had they also an 
infinitely superior organization. In truth Protest¬ 
antism, "for aggressive purposes, had no-organization 
at nil The Reformed Churches were mere national 
Churches. The Church of England existed tor 
England alone. It was an institution ns purely local 
us the Court of Common Pleas, and was utterly with¬ 
out any machinery for foreign operations. The 
Church of Scotland, in the same manner, existed tor 
Scotland alone. The operations of the Catholic 
Church, on the other hand, took in the whole world. 
Nobody at Lambeth or at Edinburgh troubled him¬ 
self about what was doing in Poland or Bavaria, 
liut Cracow and Munich were at Home objects of as 
much interest us the purlieus of St. John Lateral!. 
Our island, the head of the Protestant interest, did 
not send out a single missionary or a single instructor 
of youth to the scene of the great spiritual war. Not 
a single seminary was established here for the purpose 
of furnishing a supply of such persons to foreign 
countries, On the other hand, Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland were filled with able and active Catholic 
emissaries of Spanish or Italian birth; and colleges 
for the instruction of the northern youth were founded 
at Rome. The spiritual force of Protestantism was a 
mere local militia, which might lie useful in ease of 
ou invasion, but could not be sent abroad, and could. 
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therefore make no conquests. Home had such a 
local militia ; but she hail also a force disposable at a 
moment’s notice for foreign service, however danger¬ 
ous or disagreeable. If it was thought at head* 
quarters that a Jesuit at Palermo was qualified by his 
talents and character to withstand the Reformers in 
Lithuania, the order was instantly given and instantly 
obeyed* In a month, the faithful servant of the 
Church was preaching, catechising, confessing, be* 
yond the lumen. 

' It is impossible to deny that the polity of the 
Church, of Rome is the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom. In truth, nothing but such a polity could, 
against such‘assaults, have borne up such doctrines. 
The experience of twelve hundred eventful years, the 
ingenuity and patient care of forty generations of 
statesmen, have improved that polity to such perfection, 
that, among the contrivances which have been devised 
for decaying and oppressing mankind, it occupies 
the highest place. The stronger our conviction that 
reason and Scripture were decidedly on the side of 
Protestantism, the greater is the reluctant admiration 
with which we regard that system of tactics against 
which reason and Scripture were employed in vain 
If we went at large into this most interesting sub¬ 
ject we should fill volumes. We wdl, therefore, at 
present, advert to only one important part of the 
policy of the Church of Rome, She thoroughly un¬ 
derstands, what no other church has ever understood, 
how to deal with enthusiasts. In some sects, parti¬ 
cularly in infant sects, enthusiasm is suffered to -bo 
rampant. In other sects, particularly m sects bng 
established and richly endowed it » 
aversion. The Catholic Church neither s^hmits to 
CDthnhu nor proscribes it, but uses it. 
eiders it as a great, moving force which 
the muscular powers of a fine horse, is net e go°® 
yol. m. K 
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nor evil* but which may be so directed as to produce 
-treat good or great evil ; and she assumes the direc¬ 
tion to herself. It would be absurd to run down a 
horse like a wolf. It would be still more absurd to 
let him run wild, breaking fences and trampling down 
passengers. The rational course is to subjugate ins 
will without, impairing bis vigour, to teach him to 
obey the rein, and then to urge him to full speed. 
When once he knows his master, he is vnlua le m 
proportion to his strength and spirit- Just such has 
been the system of the Church of Home with regard 
to enthusiasts. She knows that, when religious feel' 
in-^ have obtained the complete empire ot the mind, 
they impart a. strange energy', that they raise men 
above the dominion of pain and pleasure, that obloquy 
becomes glory, that death itself is contemplated only 
m the beginning of a higher mid happier life* Mu: 
knows that a person in this state is no object of con¬ 
tempt. He may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, ex¬ 
travagant; but he will do ami suffer things which it 
is for her interest that somebody should do and suffer, 
yet from which calm and sober-minded men would 
shrink. She accordingly enlists him in her service, 
assigns to him some forlorn hope, in which intrepidity 
mid impetuosity are more wanted than judgment and 
self-command, and sends him forth with her benedic¬ 
tions and her applause* 

In England it not unfrequently happens that n 
tinker or coalhcaver hears a sermon or fulls m 
with a tract which alarms him about the state of Ins 
soul* If he be a man of excitable nerves and strong 
imagination, lie thinks himself given over to the livil 
Power. He doubts whether he has not committed 
the unpardonable sin. He imputes every wild fancy 
that springs up in his mind to the whisper of a tiend- 
His sleep is broken by dreams of the great judgment- 
seat, the open books, and the unquenchable ft re. I'i 
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in order to escape from these vexing thoughts, he 
flics to amusement or to licentious indulgence, the de* 
lu sivc relief only makes his misery darker and more 

ho itclc&s. At hngth a turn takes place. «»* 
coiciled to his offended Maker, lo borrow the tine 
imagery of one who had himself been thus tried, he 
emerges from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
from the dark land of gins and snares, of quagmires 
and precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous baass 
The sunshine is on his path. He ascendB the De¬ 
lectable Mountains, and catches from their summit a 
distant view of the shining city which is the end of 
his TuWimagc. Then arises in his mind a natural 
Ifflyeot a «M>Uo desire, to impart to others 
the thoughts of which his own heart .s lull, to warn 
the cureless, to comfort those who arc ‘naiblcd in 
Wit The impulse which urges him to devote his 
Xlc life to the teaching of religion is a strong pas- 
in the guise of a duty. He exhorts his neigh- 
hours ■ and, if he be a man of strong parts, he often 
jL'i will. great dual. He pteede ,M J _1» »« e 
t,leading for his life, with tears, and path* c gestures, 

' , wor ^- aI1 d lie soon finds with delight, 

uot perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of human 
infinity, th.t hto rude ,*¥»»»“? 

hert-re wio drep very co,npo St tU} »hilt tl l t rec^r 

pretthe, on tb, apostolical»»»»■ ^ 

lava for hi* fcllow-creaturcs, ptore »<>«' 

- “• r* 

is rest. —. M** -- 

i^f t str^TSs. 1 ^^ & 

nnd r<*£ wg.** 

direct from on high, liis commission is the «un 

* £ 
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that an the Mountain of Ascension was given to the 
Eleven, Nor will he, for lack of human credentials, 
spare to deliver the glorious message with which he 
is charged by the true Head of the Church, lor & 
man thus minded, there Is within the pslc ol the es¬ 
tablishment no place, He has been at no college ; he 
cannot construe a Greek autlmr or write a Latin 
theme; and he is told that, if he remains in the com¬ 
munion of the Church, he must do so as a hearer, and 
that, if he is resolved to be a teacher, he must begin 
by being a schismatic- His choice is soon made- 
He harangues on Tower Ilill or in Southfield, A con¬ 
gregation is formed, A license is obtained. A .plain 
brick building, with a desk and benches, is run up, 
and named Ebcnezer or Bethel. In a few weeks the 
Church has lost for ever a hundred families, not one of 
which entertained the least scruple about her articles, 
her liturgy, her government, or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Borne, The ignorant 
enthusiast whom the Anglican Church makes nil 
enemy, and, whatever the polite and learned may 
think, a most dangerous enemy, the Catholic Church 
makes a champion. She bids him nurse his beard, 
covers him with a gow n and hood of coarse dark 
stuff, dea a rope round his waist, and sends him forth 
to teach in her name. He costs her nothing. He 
takes not a ducat away from the revenues of her be* 
ncficed clergy. He lives by the alms of those who 
respect his spiritual character, and are grateful for 
his instructions. lie preaches, not exactly in the 
style of Massillon, but in a way which moves the pas¬ 
sions of uneducated hearers; and all his influence is 
employed to strengthen the Church of which he is a 
minister. To that Church he becomes ns strongly at¬ 
tached as any of the cardinals whose scarlet carriages 
and liveries crowd the entrance of the palace on the 
Quirinab In this way the Church of Home unites in 
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herself all the strength of establishment, anti all the 
strength of dissent. With the utmost pomp uf a domi¬ 
nant hierarchy above, she has all the energy uf the 
voluntary system below. It would he easy to mention 
very recent instances in which the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands, estranged from her by the selfishness, 
sloth, and cowardice of the beneficed clergy, have been 
brought bach by the steal of the begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place iuglier 
system. To devout women she assigns spiritual 
functions, dignities, and magistracies. Iti our country, 
if a noble lady is moved by more than ordinary zeal 
for the propagation of religion, the chance is that, 
though she may disapprove of no doctrine or cere¬ 
mony of the Established Church, she will end by 
■riving her mime to a new schism. If a pious and 
benevolent woman enters the cells of a prison to pmy 
with the most unhappy and degraded of her own sex, 
rife docs so without any authority from the Church. 
So line of action Is traced out for her; and it is well 
if the Ordinary 1 does not complain of her intrusion, 
and if the Bishop does not shako his head at such 
irrcgribr benevolence. At Rome, the Countess of 
Huntingdon would have a place m the calendar ns 
St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry would be: foundress and fimt 
Superior of the Blessed Order of Sisters of the Caob. 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certmn to 
become the Lead of a formidable secession, Ij** 
John Wesley at Rome, lie is certain to be the hist 
General of a new society devoted to the interests and 
honour of the Church. Place St, Theresa m London 
Her restless enthusiasm ferments into madness, not 
untilictured with cruft. She becomes the prophetess, 
tfie mother of the faithful, bolds disputations with the 
devil, issues sealed pardons to her adorers, and U« m 
of the Shiloh. Place Joanna Smitheote at home. 
She founds an order of barefooted Carmelites, every 
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one of whom is ready to suffer martyrdom for the 
Church: a solemn service is consecrated to her 
memory; end her statue, placed over the holy water, 
strikes the eye of every stranger who enters St. Peter's. 

We have dwelt long on tins subject, because we 
believe that, of the many causes to which the Church 
of Rome owed her safety and her triumph at the close 
of the sixteenth century, the chief was the profound 
policy with which she used the fanaticism of such 
persons as St. Ignatius and St. Theresa. 

The Protestant party was now indeed vanquished 
and humbled. In France, so strong had been the 
Catholic reaction that Henry the Fourth found it 
necessary to choose between his religion and his crown. 
In spite of his clear hereditary right, in spite of his 
eminent personal qualities, lie saw that, unless he 
reconciletl himself to the Church ot Rome, he coukl 
not count on the fidelity even of those gallant gentle¬ 
men whose impetuous valour had turned the tide of 
battle at Iviy. In Belgium, Poland, and Southern 
Germany, Catholicism laid obtained complete ascend¬ 
ency. The resistance of Bohemia was put down. The 
Palatinate was conquered. Upper and Lower Saxony 
were overflowed by Catholic invaders. The King of 
Denmark stood forth ns the Protector of the Plc formed 
Churches: he was defeated, driven out of the empire,^ 
and attacked in his own possessions. The armies of 
the House of Austria pressed on, subjugated Pome¬ 
rania, and were stopped in their progress only by the 
ramparts of Stmlaund. 

And now again the tide turned. Two violent out¬ 
breaks of religious feeling in opposite directions bad 
given a character to the history of a whole century. 
Protestantism had at first driven back Catholicism 
to the Alps and the Pyrenees. Catholicism had ral¬ 
lied, and had driven back Protestantism even to the 
German Ocean. Then the great southern reaction 
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Wan to slacken, as the great northern movement 
hud slackened before. The zeal of the Catholics 
waxed cool. Their union was dissolved. The par¬ 
oxysm of religious excitement was oyer on both sides. 
One party had degenerated as far from the spirit of 
Loyola as the other from the spirit of Luther. 
During three generations religion had been the main¬ 
spring of polities. The revolutions and civil wars of 
France, Scotland, Holland, Sweden, the long struggle 
between Philip and Elizabeth, the bloody competition 
fur the Bohemian crown, had all originated in theologi¬ 
cal disputes, But a great deinge now took place. 1 he 
contest which was raging in Germany lost its religious 
character. It was now, on one side, less a contest for 
the spiritual ascendency of the Church of Louie than 
for the temporal ascendency of the House of Austria, 
On the other side, it was less a contest ior the reformed 
doctrines than for national independence. Govern- 
moots began to form tliomselves into new combin¬ 
ations, in which community of political interest was 
fur more regarded than community ot religious belief. 
Even at Rome the progress of the Catholic arms was 
observed with mixed feelings. The Supreme 1 wnt.ff 
was a sovereign prince of the second rank, and was 
anxious about the balance of power as well as nWt 
the propagation of truth. It was known that be 
dreaded tire rise of an universal monarchy m more 
than he desired the prosperity of the l niyereal 
Church. At length a great event announced to he 
world that the wur of sect* hud ceased, mid that the 
war of states had succeeded. A coalition, including 
Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, was fo ™<- 
against the House of Austria. At the head of that 
coalition were the fin* statesmen and the hrst war- 
rior of the age; the former a prince o the Cathdic 
Church, distinguished by the vigour and sueress with 
which ho had put down the Huguenots; the latter a 
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Protestant king who owed his throne to 11 revolution 
caused by hatred of Popery. The alliance of Riche¬ 
lieu and Gustavus marks the time at which the great 
religious struggle terminated. The war which fol¬ 
lowed was a war for the equilibrium of Europe. 
When, at length, the peace of Westphalia was con¬ 
cluded, it appeared that the Church of Rome remained 
in full possession of a vast dominion which in the 
middle of the preceding century she seemed to be on 
the point of losing. Xo part of Europe remained 
Protestant, except that part which had become tho¬ 
roughly Protestant before tlie generation which heard 
Luther preach had passed away. „ „ 

Since that time there lias been no religious war be¬ 
tween Catholics and Protestants as such. In the time 
of Cromwell, Protestant England was united with 
Catholic France, then governed by a priest, against 
Catholic Spain. Will Lara the Third, the eminently 
Protestant hero, was at the head of a coalition which 
included many Catholic powers, and which was se¬ 
cretly favoured even by Rome, against the Catholic 
Lewis, In the time of Anne, Protestant England and 
Protestant Holland joined with Catholic Savoy and 
Catholic Portugal, for the purpose of transferring the 
crown of Spain from one bigoted Catholic to another. 

The geographical frontier between the two religions 
has continued to run almost precisely where it ran at 
the close of the Thirty Yeans* War; nor has Pro¬ 
testantism given any proofs of that "expansive power’* 
which has been ascribed to it. But the Protestant 
boosts, and boasts most justly, that wealth, civilisation, 
mid intelligence, have increased far more oil the nor¬ 
thern than on the southern side of the boundary, and 
that countries so little favoured by nature us Scotland 
and Prussia are now among the most flourishing and 
best governed portions of the world, while the marble 
palaces of Genoa are deserted, while banditti infest 
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the beautiful shores of Campania, while the fertile 
soacoast of the Pontifical State is abandoned to buf¬ 
faloes and wild boars. It cannot be doubted that, 
since the sixteenth century, the Protestant nations 
have made decidedly greater progress than their 
neighbours. The progress made by those nations in 
which Protestantism, though not finally successful, 
yet maintained ft long struggle, and left permanent 
traces, lias generally been considerable. But when 
wc come to the Catholic Land, to the part of Burojtc 
in which the first spark of reformation was trodden 
out as soon as it appeared, and from which proceeded 
the impulse which drove Protestantism back, we find, 
at best, a very slow progress, and on the whole a 
retrogression. Compare Denmark and Portugal. 
When Luther begun to preach, the superiority of the 
Portuguese was unquestionable. At present, the 
superiority of the Danes is no less so. Compare 
Edinburgh, and Florence. Edinburgh Inis owed less 
to donate, to soil, and to the fostering care of rulers 
than any capital, Protestant or Catholic. In all these 
respects, Florence has been singularly happy, het 
whoever knows, what Florence and Edinburgh were 
in the generation preceding the Reformat ion* unci 
what they iifg now, will acknowledge that sonic great 
cause has, during the List tlLrec centuries, operated 
to raise one part of the Eurojiean family, and to de¬ 
press the other* Compare the history of England 
and that of Spain during the last eentuty. In aims 
arts sciences, letters, commerce, agriculture* the 
contrast is most striking. The distinction is not con¬ 
fined to this side of the Atlantic. Oie colonies 
planted by England in America have iiames^um.hly 
outgrown in power these planted by Sprdrn Vet we 
have no reason to believe that, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century* the Castilian was in any resfH^t 
inferior to the Englishman. Our firm belief is, that 
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the North owes its great civilisation and prosperity 
chiefly to the moral effect of the Protestant Reform¬ 
ation, and that the decay of the Southern countries 
of Europe is to be mainly ascribed to the great 
Catholic revival. 

About a hundred years after the final settlement 
of the boundary line between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, began to appear the signs of the fourth 
great peril of the Church of Rome. The storm which 
was now rising against her was of a very different 
kind from th<m' which had preceded it. those who 
had formerly attacked her had questioned only a 
part of her doctrines. A school was- now growing 
up which rejected the whole. The AJbigenses, the 
Lollards, the Lutherans, the Calvinists, had a positive 
religious system, and were strongly attached to it. 
The cree l of the new sectaries was altogether negative. 
They took one of their premises from the Protestants, 
and one from the Catholics. From the latter they 
borrowed the principle, that Catholicism was the only 
pure and genuine Christianity, With the former, they 
held that some parts of the Catholic system were 
contrary to reason. The conclusion was obvious 
Two propositions, each of which separately is com¬ 
patible with the most exalted piety, formed, when 
held in conjunction, the groundwork of a system of 
irreligion. The doctrine of Bosanet, that transub- 
stantuition is affirmed in the Gospel, and the doct rine 
of Tillotson, that tronsubstan tuition is an absurdity, 
when put together, produced by logical necessity the 
inferences of Voltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at Paris been a sect 
of mere scoffers, it is very improbable that it would 
have left deep traces of its existence in the institutions 
and inn liners of Europe. Mere negation, mete Epicu¬ 
rean infidelity, ns Lord Macon most justly observes, has 
never disturbed the peace of the world. It furnishes 
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no motive for action. It inspires no enthusiasm, it 
has no missionaries) no crusaders, no martyrs. If the 
Patriarch of the Holy Philosophical Church hod con¬ 
tented himself with making jokes about Saul's asses 
and David's wives, and with criticizing the poetry uf 
Ezekiel in the same narrow spirit In which he criti¬ 
cized that of Shakspeare, Rome would have had little 
to fear. But it is due to him and to las compeers to 
Hiy that the real secret of their strength lay in the 
truth which was mingled with their errors, and in 
the generous enthusiasm which was hidden under 
their" flippancy. They were men who, with all their 
limits, moral snd intellectual, sincerely and earnestly 
chaired the improvement of the condition of the 
human race, whose blood boiled at the sight of cruelty 
and injustice, who nmde manful war, with every 
faculty which they possessed, on what they considered 
as abuses, and who on many signal occasions placed 
themselves gallantly between the powerful and the 
oppressed. While they assailed Christianity with a 
rancour and an unfairness disgraceful to mtn who 
called themselves phOusoplwrs, they yet hod, in wr 
greater measure than their opponent^ _ cl ^ ^hurUj 
towards men of all classes and races which Christ iumly 
enjoins. Religious persecution, judicial torture, arbi¬ 
trary imprisonment, the unnecessary multiplication 
of capital punishments, the delay and chicanery of 
tribunals, the exactions of fanners of the revenue, 
slavery, the slave trade, were the constant subjects of 
their lively satire and eloquent disquisitions, y^en 
un innocent man was broken on the whed at Tou¬ 
louse, when a youth, guilty only of an indiscretion, 
was beheaded at Abbeville, when a brave oflieer, 
borne down by public injustice, was dragged^ with a 
gag in his mouth, to die on the Place do Dreyc, n 
voice instantly went forth from the bunks of Lake 
Leman, which made itself heard from Moscow to 
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Cftdi*, and which sentenced the unjust judges to the 
contempt and detestation of all Europe, The really 
efficient weapons with which the philosophers assailed 
the evangelical faith were borrowed from the even* 
gelicnl morality. The ethical and dogmatical parts 
of the Gospel were unhappily turned against each 
other. On one side was a church boasting oi the 
purity of a doctrine derived from the Aiiostlcs, but 
disgraced by the massacre of St, Bartholomew, by the 
murder of the best of kings, by the war of Ceveuncs. 
by the destruction of Port-Royal. On the other side 
was a sect laughing at the Scriptures, shooting out 
the tongue at the sacraments, but ready to encounter 
principalities and powers in the cause of justice, 
mercy, and toleration, 

Imdigl* m, accidentally associated with philanthropy, 
triumphed for a time over religion accidentally ossa* 
dated with political and Hnicinl abuses. Every thing 
gave way to the zeal and activity of the new re¬ 
formers. In France, every man distinguished in 
letters was found in their ranks. Every year gave 
birth to works in which the fundamental principles 
id the Church were attacked with argument, invective, 
and ridicule- The Church made no defence, except 
by acts of power. Censures were pronounced; boobs 
were seized: insults were offered to the remains 
of infidel writers; but no Bossuet, no Pascal, came 
forth to encounter Voltaire. There appeared not a 
single defence of the Catholic doctrine which produced 
any considerable effect, or which is now even re¬ 
membered. A bloody and unsparing persecution, 
Tike that which put down the Albigenses, might have 
put down the philosophers. But the time for De 
Mont forts and Dominica hail gone by. The punish¬ 
ments which the priests were still able to inflict wore 
sufficient to irritate* but not sufficient to destroy. 
The war was between power on one side, and wit 
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on the other; and the power was under for more re¬ 
straint than the wit. Orthodoxy soon became a syno- 
nyme for ignorance and stupidity. It was ns acces¬ 
sory to the character of an accomplished man that 
he should despise the religion of his country, as that 
lie should know his letters. The new doctrines spread 
rapidly through Christendom. Paris was the capital 
of the whole continent, French was every where the 
language of polite circles. The literary' glory of Italy 
and Spain had departed. That oi Germany had not 
downed. That of England shone, as yet, for the 
English alone. The teachers of France were the 
teachers, of Europe. The Parisian opinions spread 
fast among the educated classes Iwyond the Alps; nor 
could the vigilance of the Inquisition prevent the 
contraband importation of the new heresy into Castile 
and Portugal. Governmeats, even nrbitrary govern* 
mclit-s, saw with pleasure the progress of this plat 
sophy. Numerous reforms, generally laudable, some¬ 
times hurried on without sufficient regard to time, to 
place, and to public feeling* showed the extent ol its 
influence. The rulers of Prussia, of Russia, o! Austria, 
and of many smaller states, were supposed to be among 
the initiated. 

The Church of Home was still, in outward show, 
as stately and splendid as ever; but her foundation 
was undermined. No state had quitted her commu¬ 
nion or confiscated her revenues; but the rci crenee 
of the people was every where departing from her. 

The first great warning stroke was the fall of that, 
society which, in the conflict with Protestantism, had 
saved the Catholic Church from destruction. Hie 
order of Jesus liad never recovered from the injury 
received in the struggle with Port-Toyah It was 
now still more rudely assailed by the philosopher*. 
Its spirit was broken; its reputation was tainted. In¬ 
sulted by all the men of genius in Europe, condemns 
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by the civil magistrate, feebly defended by the chiefs 
of the hierarchy, it fell: and great, was the fail of It. 

T he movement went on with i nc raising speed. The 
first generation of the new sect passed away. The 
doctrines of Voltaire were inherited and exaggerated 
by successors who bore to him the same relation 
which the Anabaptists bore to Luther, or the Fifth* 
Monarchy men to Pyrn. At length the lievolution 
came. Down went the old Church of France* with 
all its pomp and wealth. Some of its priests purchased 
a maintenance by separating themselves from Koine, 
and by becoming the authors of a fresh schism- Some, 
rejoicing in the new license, flung away their sacred 
vestments, proclaimed tiiat their whole life had been 
an imposture, insulted and persecuted the religion ol 
which they had been ministers, and distinguished 
themselves, even in the Jacobin Club and the Coin* 
mune of Paris, by the excess of their impudence and 
ferocity. Others, more faithful to their principles, were 
butchered by scores without a trial, drowned, shot, 
hung on lamp-posts. Thousands fled troin their coun¬ 
try to take sanctuary under the shade of hostile altars. 
The churches were dosed; the bells were silent; the 
shrines were plundered; the silver crucifixes were 
melted down. Kuifoons, dressed In copca and sur¬ 
plices, cume dancing the carmagnole even to the bar 
i>f the Convention. The bust of Marat was substi¬ 
tuted for the statues of the martyrs of Christianity. 
A prostitute, seated on a dmir of state in the chancel 
of K&trc Dame, received the adoration of thousands! 
who exclaimed that at length, for the first time, those 
ancient Gothic arches had resounded with the accents 
of truth. The new unbelief was as intolerant as the 
old superstition. To show reverence for religion was 
to incur the suspicion of disaffection. It was not 
without imminent danger that the priest baptized the 
infant, joined the hands of lovers, or listened to the 
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confession of the dying 1 . The absurd worship of the 
Goddess of Reason was, indeed, of short duration; but 
the deism of Robespierre and Lepaux was not less 
hostile to the Catholic faith than the atheism of Gloats 
and Chaiunerte. 

Nor were the calami ties of the Church confined to 
France. The revolutionary spirit, attached by all 
Europe, beat all Europe hack, became conqueror in 
its turn, and, not satisfied with the Belgian cities 
and the rich domains of the spiritual electors, went 
raging over the Rhine and through the passes of the 
Alps. Throughout the whole of the gnat war against 
Protestantism, Italy and Spain had lx*m the base of 
the Catholic operations. Spain was now the oW- 
quious vassal of the infidels. Italy was subjugated 
1 iy them. To her ancient pri nci pnb tics snow edei1 tI ie 
Cisalpine republic, and the Ligurian republic, ami 
the Piirthenopean republic. The shrine of Lore! to 
was stripped of the treasures piled up by the devotion 
of six hundred years. The convents of Rome were 
pillaged. The tricoloured flag floated on the top ot 
the Castle of St. Angelo. The successor of St Peter 
wiis carried away captive by the unbelievers. He 
died a prisoner in their hands; and even the honours 
of sepulture wore long withheld from Ins remains. 

It is not slrange that, in the year 1 < Ufl, even saga¬ 
cious observers should have thought that, at cugT i, 
the hour of the Church of Rome was come- Au 
infidel power ascendant, the Pope dying in enpthuy, 
the most illustrious prelates of France living in a 
foreign country on Protestant films, the noblest n i- 
fices which the munificence of former ages had conse¬ 
crated to the worship of God turned Into temples o 
Victory, or into banqueting-houses for political soci¬ 
eties, or into Thcophibmthropic chapels, such signs 
might well be supposed to indicate tlie approaching 
end of that long domination. 
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But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, 
the milk-wlute hind was still fated not to die, Even 
before the funeral rites had been performed over the 
ashes of Pius the Sixth, a great reaction had com¬ 
menced, which, idler the lapse of more than forty 
years, appears to be still in progress, Anarchy hud 
had its day. A new order of things rose out of the 
confusion, new dynasties, new laws, new titles; and 
amidst them emerged the ancient religion, the 
Arabs have a fable that the Great Pyramid was budt 
by antediluvian kings, and alone, of all the works of 
men, bore the weight of tlie flood. Such as-this was 
the fate of the Papacy. It had been buried under 
the great inundation; but its deep foundations jiud 
remained unshaken ; and, when the waters abated, it 
appeared alone amidst the ruins of a world which had 
passed away. The republic of Holland was gone, and 
the empire of Germany, and the Great Council of 
Venice, and the old Helvetian League, and the House 
of Bourbon, and the parliaments and aristocracy of 
France, Europe was foil of young creations, a French 
empire, 11 kingdom of Italy, a Confederation oi the 
Khine. Nor had the late events affected only terri¬ 
torial limits and political institutions. The distri¬ 
bution of property, the corqiosition and spirit of 
society, had, through great part of Catholic EurofC, 
undergone a complete change. But the unchangeable 
Church was still there. 

Some future historian, as able and temperate iw 
Professor Ranke, will, we hope, trace the progress of 
the Catholic revival of the nineteenth century, Vi e 
fed that we are drawing too near our own time, and 
that, if we go on, we shall be in danger ot saying 
much which may be supposed to indicate, and which 
will certainly excite, angry feelings. We will, there¬ 
fore, make only one more observation, which, in our 
opinion, is deserving of serious attention. 
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During the eighteenth century, the influence of the 
Church of Itome was constantly on the decline. Un¬ 
belief made extensive conquests in nil the Catholic 
countries of Europe, and in some countries obtained 
a complete ascendency, The Papacy was at length 
brought so low os to be an object of derision to infi¬ 
dels, and of pity rather than of hatred to Protestants. 
During the nineteenth century, this fallen Church hits 
"been gradually rising from her depressed state and 
reconquering her old dominion. No person who 
calmly reflects on what, within the last few years, 
hua prigged in Spain, in Italy, in South America, in 

Ireland, in die Netherlands, in. Prussia, even in Fnu., 

can doubt that the power of this Church over the 
hearts and minds of men, is now greater far than it 
was when the Encyclopaedia and the Philosophical 
Dictionary appeared. It is surely remarkable, that 
neither the moral revolution of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, nor the moral counter-revolution of the nine¬ 
teenth, should, in any perceptible degree, have added 
to the domain of Protestantism. During the funner 
period, whatever was lost to Catholicism was lost also 
to Christianity ; during the latter, whatever was 
regained by Christianity in Catholic countries was 
regained also by Catholicism. A\e should naturally 
have expected that many minds, on the way from 
superstition to infidelity, or on the way back from 
infidelity to superstition, would have stopped at an 
intermediate point. Between the doctrines taught in 
the schools of the Jesuits, and those which were 
maintained at the little supper parties of the Baron 
Holbach, there is a vast interval, in which the human 
mind, it should seem, might find for itself some 
resting-place more satisfactory than cither of the two 
extremes. And, at the time of the Reformation, 
millions found such a Testing-place. Whole nations 
then renounced Popery without ceasing to believe iu 
vol. m - 1 
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ii first cause, in a future life, or in the Divine mission 
of Jesus, In the list century, on the other hand, 
when ft Catholic renounced his belief in the real 
presence, it was a thousand to one that he renounced 
his belief in the Gospel too; and, when the reaction 
took place, with belief in the Gospel came back belief 
in the real presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce from these 
phenomena any general law; but wc think it a most 
remarkable fact, that no Christian nation, which did 
not adopt the principles of the Reformation before 
the end of the sixteenth century, should ever have 
adopted them. Catholic communities have, since 
that time, become infidel and Income Catholic again; 
but none hns become Protestant. 

Here we close this hasty sketch of one of the most 
important portions of the history of mankind. Our 
readers wall have great reason to feel obliged to us if 
we have interested them sufficiently to induce them 
to peruse Professor Ranke’s Iwok. We will only 
caution them against the French translation, a per¬ 
formance which, in our opinion, is just as discreditable 
to the moral character of the person from whom it 
proceeds as a false affidavit or a forged bill of ex¬ 
change would have been, and advise them to study 
either the original, or the English version in which 
the sense and spirit of the original are admirably 
preserved. 
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LEIGH HUNT, (January, 1841.) 

The Dramatic IFurkt of WrCHEELET, Conor eye, Yam- 
rmufiii, and Farquhar, icith Idiogmjthicai and Critic til 
Noticet. liy LkIGB H.UST. Svo,' Lonilein t 1840. 

We have a kindness for Mr. Leigh Hunt. We form 
our judgment of him, indeed, only from events of 
universal notoriety, from his own works, and from the 
works'of other writers, who have generally abused him 
in the most rancorous manner. Hut, unless we sire 
greatly mistaken, he is a very clever, st very honest, 
and a very good-natured, man. We can clearly 
discern, together with many merits, many faults both 
in his writings and in his conduct. But we really 
think that tiiere is hardly a man living whose merits 
have been so grudgingly allowed, and whose faults 
have been so cruelly expiated. 

In some respects Mr. Leigh Hunt is excellently 
qualified for the task which he has now undertaken. 
His style, in spite of its mi inner ism, nay, partly by 
reason of its mannerism, is well suited for light, gar* 
nilous, desultory aw, half critical, half biographical. 
Wo do not always agree with his literary judgments; 
but we find in him what is very' rare in our time, the 
power of justly appreciating and heartily enjoying 
good things of very different kinds. Hu can adore 
Shnkspcare and Spenser without denying poetical 
genius to the author of Alexander's Feast, or fine ob¬ 
servation, rich fancy, and exquisite humour to him 
who imagined Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger dc 
Coverloy, He has paid particular attention to the 
history of the English drama, from the age of Elizabeth 
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down to our own time, and has every right to be heard 
with respect on that subject. 

The plays to which he now acts as introducer are, 
with few exceptions, such as. in the opinion of many 
very respectable people, ought not to l j> - reprinted. 
In this opinion we cun by no means concur. "W c 
cannot wish that any wort or class of works which 
has exercised a great influence on the human mind, 
and which illustrates the diameter of an important 
epoch in letters, politics, and morals, should disappear 
from the world. If we err in this matter, we err 
with the gravest men and bodies of men in the empire, 
and especially with the Church of England, and with 
the great schools of learning which are connected with 
her. The whole liberal education of our countrymen 
ia conducted on the principle, that no bonk which is 
valuable, cither by reason of t he excellence of its 
style, or by reason of the light which it throws on 
the history, polity, and manners of nations, should be 
withheld from the student on account oi its impurity- 
The Athenian Comedies, in which there are scarcely 
a hundred lines together without some passage of 

which Rochester would have been ashamed, have been 
reprinted at the Pitt Press, and the Clarendon Press, 
under the direction of syndics and delegates appointed 
by the Universities, and have been illustrated wirh 
notes by reverend, very reverend, and right reverend 
commentators. Every year the most distinguished 
young men in the kingdom are examined by bishops 
and professors of divinity in such works as the by- 
sistrata of Aristophanes and the Sixth Satire of 
Juvenal. There is certainly somotldng a little ludi* 
emus in the idea of a conclave of venerable fathers 
of the church praising and rewarding a lad on account 
of his intimate acquaintance with writings compared 
with which the loosest tale in Prior is modest. 
But, for our own part, we have no doubt that the 
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groat societies which direct the education of the 
English gentry have herein judged wisely. It is 
unquestionable that an extensive acquaintance with 
ancient literature enlarges and enriches the mind. It 
is unquestionable that a man whose mind lias been 
thus enlarged and enriched is likely to be far more 
useful to the state and to the church than one who is 
unskilled, or little skilled, in classical learning* On 
the other hand, we find it difficult to believe that, in 
a world so full of temptation as this, any gentleman 
whoso life would have been virtuous if he had not 
read Aristophanes and Juvenal will be made vicious 
by reading them. A man who, exposed to all the 
influences of such a state of society as that in which 
we live, is yet afraid of exposing himself to the in¬ 
fluences of a few Greek or Latin verses, acts, we think, 
much like the felon who begged the sheriffs to let him 
have an umbrella held over his head from the door of 
Newgate to the gallows, because it was a drizzling 
morning, and he was apt to take cold* 

The virtue which the world wants is a healthful 
virtue, not a valetudinarian virtue, ft virtue which 
can expose itself to the risks inseparable from all 
spirited exertion, not a virtue which keeps out of the 
common air for fear of infection, and eschews the 
common food fts too stimulating- It would be indeed 
absurd to attempt to keep men from acquiring those 
qualifications which fit them to phiy their part in life 
w T ith honour to themselves and advantage to their 
countiy, for the sake of preserving a delicacy which 
cannot be preserved, a delicacy which a walk from 
Westminster to the Temple is sufficient to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable with gross 
inconsistency if ? while we defend the policy which 
invites the youth of our country to study such writers 
as Theocritus and Catullus, we were to set up a cry 
against a new edition of the Country "Wife or the 
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Way of the World. The immoral English writers of 
the seventeenth century arc indeed much less excus- 
able than those of Greece and Rome. But the worst 
English writings of the seventeenth century are 
decent, compared with much that lins been l>equenthcd 
to us by Greece and Rome. Platoi, we have little 
doubt, was a much better man than Sir George 
Ethcrege, But Plato lias written tilings at which Sir 
George Ethcrege would have shuddered- Buck burst 
mid Sedky, even in those wild orgies at the Cock 
in Bow Street for which they were pelted by the 
rabble and fined by the Court ot King’s Bench, would 
never have dared to hold such discourse ns passed 
between Socrates and Pliiedrus on that fine summer 
day under the plane-tree, while the fountain warbled 
at their feet, and the cicadas chirped overhead. If it 
be, as we think it is, desirable that an English gen¬ 
tle man should be well informed touching the govern¬ 
ment and the manners of little commonwealths which 
both in place and time are far removed from us, 
whose independence has been more than two thousand 
years extinguished, whose language has not l»een 
spoken for ages, and whose ancient magnificence is 
attested only by a few broken columns and friezes, 
much more must, it be desirable that he should be in¬ 
timately acquainted with the history of the public 
mind of his own country, and with the causes, the 
nature, and the extent of those revolutions of opinion 
and feeling which, during the last two centuries, have 
alternately raised and depressed the standard of our 
national morality. And knowledge of this sort is to 
be very sparingly gleaned from Purl lament ary debates, 
from state papers, and from the works of grave his¬ 
torians. It must either not be acquired at all, or it 
must Ixj acquired by the perusal of the light literature 
which has ut various periods lwen fashionable. AW 
are therefore by no means disposed to condemn tins 
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publication, though we certainly cannot recommend 
the handsome volume before us as an appropriate 
Christinas present for young Indies. 

We have said that we think the present publication 
perfectly justifiable. But we can by no means agree 
with Mr. Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold that there 
is little or no ground for the charge of immorality so 
often brought against the literature of the Restoration. 
Wc do not blame him for not bringing to the judg¬ 
ment-suit the merciless rigour of Lord Angelo; but 
we really think that such flagitious and impudent of¬ 
fenders us those who me now at the bur deserved at 
least tlje gentje rebuke of Eaculus, Mr. Leigh Hunt 
treats the whole matter a little too much in the easy 
style of Lucio - t and perhaps his exceeding lenity dis¬ 
poses us to be somewhat too severe. 

And yet it is not easy to be too severe. For in 
truth this part of our literature is u disgrace to our 
language and our national character. It is cleier, in¬ 
deed, and very entertaining; but it is, in the most 
emphatic sense of the words, “cartidy, sensual, devil* 
isL" Its indecency, though perpetually such us is 
condemned not less by the rules of good taste than by 
those of morality, is not, in our opinion, so disgrace¬ 
ful a fault as its’singularly inhuman spirit. W e have 
here Belial, not as when be inspired Ovid and Ariosto, 
“ graceful and humane," but with the iron eye and 
cruel sneer of Mephwtophiles. ^ c lind ourselves m 
a world, in which the ladies arc hke very profligate, 
impudent, and unfeeling men, mid in which the men 
arc too bad lor any place but PandfflnKmium or Nor¬ 
folk Island. We are surrounded by foreheads of 
bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, and tongues 
set cm fire of hell. 

Dxyden defonskd or excused Ins own ©{Funccs 
those of his contemporaries by pleading tbo oxatiiple 
of the earlier English dramatists]; and Mr. Leign 
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Hunt seems to think that there is force in the plea. 
We altogether differ from this opinion. The crime 
charged is not mere coarseness of expression. 1 he 
terms which are delicate in one age become gross in 
the next. The diction of the English version of the 
Pentateuch is sometimes such as Addison would not 
have ventured to imitate; and Addison, the standard of 
moral purity in his own ago, used many phrases which 
are now proscribed. Whether a thing shall be desig¬ 
nated by a plain noun substantive or by a ci reumlo 
cut!on is mere matter of fashion. Morality is not at 
all interested in the question. Hut morality ip deeply 
interested in this, that what is immoral shall not be 
presented to the imagination of the young and sus’ 
ceptible in constant connexion with what is attractive* 
For every person who has observed the operation oi 
the law of association in bis own mind and in the 
minds of others knows that whatever is constantly 
presented to the imagination in connexion with what 
is attractive will itself become attractive. There is 
undoubtedly a great deal of indelicate writing in 
Fletcher and Massinger, and more than might be 
wished even in Ken Jonson and Shakspoare, who are 
comparatively pure. But it is impossible to trace in 
their plays any systematic attempt to associate vice 
with those things which men value most and desire 
most, and virtue with every thing ridiculous and de¬ 
grading. And such a systematic attempt wc find in 
the whole dramatic literature of the generation which 
followed the return of Charles the Second. Wc will 
take, ns an instance of what we mean, a single subject 
of the highest importance to the happiness of mankind, 
conjugal fidelity. We can at present hardly call to 
mind a single English play, written lie fore the civil 
war, in which the character of a seducer of married 
women is represented in a favourable light. Me 
remember many plays in which such persons arc 
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baffled, exposed, covered with derision, und insulted 
by triumphant husbands. Such is the fate of I" id staff, 
with all his wit and knowledge of the world. Such 
is the fate of lirisae in Fletchers Elder Brother, and 
of Ricardo and Ubaldo 5u Massinger's Picture. Some¬ 
times, ns in the Fatal Dowry and Love's Cruelty, (lie 
outraged honour of families is repaired by a bloody 
revenge. If now and then the lover is represented as 
an accomplished man, and the husband as a person of 
weak or odious character, this only makes the triumph 
of female virtue the more signal, us in .Tonson's Celia 
and Moa. Fitzdottrel, and in Fletcher's Mark. In 
general we will venture to say that the dramatists of 
the age of Elisabeth and James the First either treat 
the breach of the marriage-vow us a serious crime, or, 
if thev treat it as matter for laughter, turn the laugh 

against the gallant. t . , , . 

On tlic contrary, during the forty years which fob 
lowed the Restoration, the whole body of the drama* 
lists invariably represent adultery, we du not say us a 
peccadillo, we do not say us Ml error which the vio¬ 
lence of passion may excuse, but as the calling o a 
line gentleman, as a grace without which his character 
would be imperfect- it is ns casentia to Ins breeding 
and to his place in society that he should make love 
to the wives of his neighbours as that he should know 
French, or that he should have a sword at his side. 
In all this there is no passion, and scarcely any thing 
that can be called preference. The hero intrigues 
just as he wears it wig; because, if he did not he 
would be a queer follow, a city prig, perhaps a 1 untar.. 
All the agreeable qualities are always gmn o ic 
rmlhint. All the contempt and aversion are the per¬ 
mit of the unfortunate husband. Takc Dryd-m tor 
example; and compare M’oodaU with 1>ra,u ^' ^ 
Lorenzo with GoraW- Take Vychcrey; and mn 
Horner with l’inchwife. Take \ anbi-ugh; nr.d com- 
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pare Constant with Sir Joint Unite. Take Farquhar; 
und compare Archer with Squire Sullen. Take Con* 
grevc; and compare Bellmour with Fomllewile, Care¬ 
less with Sir Paul Plyant, or Scandal with Foresight. 
In all these cases, and in many more which might be 
named, the dramatist evidently does his best to make 
the person who commits the injury graceful, sensible, 
and spirited, and the person who suffers it a fool, or a 
tyrant, or both. 

Sir. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted to set up a 
defence for this way of writing. The dramatists of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century are,not, ac¬ 
cording to him, to be tried by the standard of morality 
which exists, and ought to exist, in real life. Their 
ivorId is a conventional world. Their heroes and he¬ 
roines belong, not to England, not to Christendom, 
but to an Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, where 
the Bible and Bum’s Justice are unknown, where a 
prank which on this earth would be rewarded with the 
pillory is merely matter for a peal of elvish laughter. 
A real Horner, a real Careless, would, it is admitted, 
be exceedingly bad men. But to predicate morality 
or immorality of the Horner of Wycherley and the 
Careless of Congreve is as absurd as it would be to 
arraign a bleeper tor liis dreams. “ They belong to 
the regions of pure comedy, where no cold moral 
reigns. When we are among them we are among 
a chaotic people. We are not to judge them by our 
usages, No reverend institutions arc insulted by their 
proceedings, for they have none among them. No 
peace of families is violated, for no family ties exist 
among them. There is neither right nor wrong, 
gratitude or its opposite, claim or duty, paternity or 
sorwhip.” 

This is, we believe, a fair summary of Mr. Lamb’s 
doctrine. We are sura that we do not wish to repre¬ 
sent him unfairly. For wo admire lib genius; we 
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love the kind nature wliick ap[»ears in all his writings j 
and we cherish his memory os muck as if we had 
known Mro personally. But we must plainly suy 
that liis argument, though ingenious, is altogether 
sophistical. 

Of course we perfectly understand that it is possi¬ 
ble for a writer to create a conventional world in 
which things forbidden by the Decalogue and the 
Statute Book shall he lawful, and yet that the exhi¬ 
bition may be harmless, or even edifying. For ex¬ 
ample, we suppose that the most austere critics would 
not accuse Fotielon of impiety and immorality on 
account of his Telemackus and his Dialogues of the 
L )ead; 11 1 Tclemach u s and t he Dialogues of the Dead 
we have a false religion, and consequently a morality 
which is in some [joints incorrect. We have a right 
uud a wrong differing from the right and the wrong 
of real life. It is represented as the first duty of men 
to pay honour to Jove and Minerva. Philoclea, who 
employs his leisure in making graven images of these 
deities, is extolled for his piety in a way which con¬ 
trasts singularly with the expressions of Isaiah on the 
same subject. ‘ The dead are judged by Minos, and 
rewarded with lasting happiness for actions which 
Fenelon would have been the first to pronounce 
splendid sins. The same may be said of M r. Southeys 
Jhdiommedan and Hindoo heroes and heroines, in 
Thnlnba, to speak in derogation of the Arabian im¬ 
postor is blasphemy: to drink wine » a crime: to 
perform ablutions and to pay honour to the holy 
Sties are works of merit. In the Curse of Ivehama, 
Ka'dval is commended for her devotion to the statue 
of Mar lately, the goddess of the poor. But certainly 
no person will accuse Mr. Southey of having pro* 
niotcd or intended to promote either lshmusui or 

EmliQirnbm. . _ , * * 

It is easy to see why the conventional worlds of 
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Fcnclon and Mr. Southey are unobjectionable. In, 
the first place, they are utterly unlike the real world 
in which we live. The state of society, the laws even 
of the physical world, ore so different from those with 
which we are familiar, that we cannot be shocked at 
finding the morality also very different. But in 
truth the morality of these conventional worlds differs 
from the morality of the real world only in points 
where there is no danger that the real world will ever 
go wrong. The generosity and docility of Telema- 
chus, the fortitude, the modesty, the filial tenderness 
of Sjulyal, are virtues of all ages and nation^. And 
there was very little danger that the Dauphin would 
worship Minerva, or that an English damsel would 
dance, with a bucket on her head, before the statue 
of Mariataly. 

The case is widely different with what Mr. Charles 
Lamb calls the conventional world of Wycherley and 
Congreve. Here the garb, the manners, the topics 
of conversation are those of the real town and of the 
passing day. The hero is in all superficial accom¬ 
plishments exactly the fine gentleman whom every 
youth in the pit would gladly resemble. The heroine 
is the fine lady whom every youth in the pit would 
gladly marry. The scene is laid in some place which 
is os well known to the audience aa their own houses, 
iti St. James’s Park, or Hyde Park, or Westminster 
Hall. The lawyer hustles about with his bag, between 
the Common Pleas and the Exchequer. The Peer 
calls for his carriage to go to the House of Lords on 
a private bill. A hundred little touches are employed 
to make the fictitious world appear like the actual 
world. And the immorality is of a sort which never 
can be out of date, and which all the force of religion, 
law, and public opinion united can but imperfectly 
restrain. 

Tti the name of art, as well as hi the name of virtue, 
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we protest against the principle that the world of 
pure comedy is one into which no moral enters. If 
comedy be an imitation, under whatever conventions, 
of mil life, how is it possible that it can have no re¬ 
ference to the great rule which directs life, and to 
feelings which are called forth by every incident of 
life? If what Mr. Charles Lamb soys were correct, 
the inference would be that these dramatists did not 
in the least understand the very first principles of 
their cruft- Pure landscape-painting into which no 
light or shade enters, pure portrait-painting into 
which ixi expression enters, are phrases less at vari¬ 
ance with sound criticism than pure comedy into 
which no mond enter*. 

But it is not the fact that the world of these dra¬ 
matists is a world into which no moral enters. 
Morality constantly enters into that world, a sound 
morality, and tin unsound morality; the sound mo¬ 
rality to be insulted, derided, associated with every 
thing mean and hateful; the unsound morality to be 
set off to every advantage, and inculcated by all me¬ 
thods, direct and indirect. It is not. the fact, that 
none of the inhabitants of this conventional world 
feel reverence for sacred institutions and family ties. 
Fondle wife. Pin eh wife, every person in short of nu r- 
row understanding and disgusting manners, expresses 
that reverence strongly. The heroes and heroines, 
too, have a moral code of their own, an exceedingly 
had one, but not, ns Mr. Charles Lamb seems to think, 
a code existing only in the imagination of dramatists. 
It is, on the contrary, a code actually received and 
obeyed hy great numbers of people. M c need not 
go to Utopia or Fairyland to find them. They arc 
near at hand. Every night some of them cheat at the 
hells in the Quadrant, and others pace the Piazza in 
Covent Garden. Without flying to Nepbelococcygk 
or to the Court of Queen Mab, we can meet with 
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sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted impudent debauchees, 
and women worthy of such paramour®. The morality 
of the Country Wife and the Old Bachelor is the 
morality, not, as Mr. Charles Lamb maintains, of an 
unreal world, but of a world which is a groat deal 
too real. It is the morality, not of a chaotic people, 
but of low town-rakes, and of those ladies whom the 
newspapers call “ dashing Cyprians.” And the ques¬ 
tion is simply this, whether a man of genius who 
constantly and systematically endeavours to make 
this sort of character attractive, by uniting it with 
beauty, grace, dignity, spirit, a high social position, 
popularity, literature, wit, taste, knowledge of the 
world, brilliant success in every undertaking, does or 
does not make an ii! use of his powers. W c own that 
we are unable to understand how this question can 
be answered in any way but one. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, in justice to the 
writers of whom we have spoken thus severely, that 
they were, to a great extent, the creatures of their 
age. And if it be usktd why that age encouraged 
immorality which no other age would have tolerated, 
we have no hesitation in answering that this great 
depravation of the national taste was the effect of the 
prevalence of Puritanism under the Common wealth. 

To punish public outrages on morals and religion is 
unquestionably within the competence of rulers. But 
when a government, not content with requiring de¬ 
cency, requires sanctity, it overstep!} the bounds which 
mark its proper functions. And it may be laid down 
os a universal rule that a government which attempts 
more than it ought will perform less. A lawgiver 
who, in order to protect distressed borrowers, limits 
the rate of interest, either makes it impossible for the 
object® of his care to borrow at nil, or places them at 
the mercy of the worst class of usurers. A lawgiver 
who, from tenderness for labouring men, fixes the 
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hours of their work and the amount of their wages, 
is certain to make thein far more wretched tlmn he 
found them. And bo a government which, not con¬ 
tent with repressing scandalous excesses, demands 
from its subjects fervent and austere piety, will soon 
discover tliat, while attempting to render an impos¬ 
sible service to the cause of virtue, it has in truth 
only promoted vice. 

For what are the means by which a government 
can effect its ends ? Two only, reward and punish¬ 
ment; powerful means, indeed, for influencing the 
exterior-net, hut altogether impotent for the purpose 
of touching the heart, A public functionary who is 
told that he will be promoted if he is a devout 
Catholic, and turned out of his place if he is not, will 
probably go to mass every morning, exclude meat 
from Ilia table on Fridays, shrive himself regularly* 
and perhaps let his superiors know that he wcurs a 
hair shirt next his skin. Under a Puritan govern¬ 
ment, a person who is apprised that piety is essential 
to thriving in the world will be strict in the observ¬ 
ance of the Sunday, or, as he will call it. Sabbath, 
and will avoid ft theatre as if it were plague-stricken. 
Such iv show of religion os this the hope of gain and 
the fear of loss will pres luce, at a week's notice, in 
any abundance which a government may require. 
But under this show, sensuality, ambition, avarice, 
and hatred retain unimpaired power, and the seem¬ 
ing convert has only added to the vices of a man of 
the world all the still darker vices which are engen¬ 
dered by the constant practice of dissimulation. The 
truth cannot be lung concealed. The public discovers 
that the grave persons who are proposed to it as 
patterns are more utterly destitute of moral principle 
and of moral sensibility than avowed libertines. It 
secs that these Pharisees are farther removed Jrom 
real goodness than publicans and harlots. And, as 
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usual, it rushes to the extreme opposite to that which 
it quits. It considers a high religious profession as a 
sure mark of meanness and depravity. On the very 
first day on which the restraint of fear is taken away, 
and on which men can venture to say what they think, 
a frightful pal of blasphemy and ribaldry proclaims 
that the short-sighted policy which aimed at making 
a nation of saints has made a nation of scoffers. 

It was thus in France about the beginning of the 
eighteentii century, Louis the Fourteenth in his old 
age became religious; lie determined that his subjects 
should be religious too: he shrugged bis shoulders and 
knitted his brows if he observed at hisdevec or near 
)us dinner-table any gentleman who neglected the 
duties enjoined by the church, and rewarded piety 
with blue ribands, invitations to Murli, governments, 
pensions, and regiments. Forthwith Versailles be¬ 
came, in every thing but dress, a convent. The 
pulpits nml confessionals were surrounded by swords 
and embroidery. The Marshals of France were much 
in prayer; and there was hardly one among the 
Dukes and Peers who did not curry good little books 
in his pocket, fast during Lent, and communicate 
at Easter. Madame do Muir: ten on, who had a great 
share in the blessed work, boosted that devotion had 
become quite the fashion. A fashion indeed it was ; 
and like a fashion it passed awuy. No sooner had 
the old king been carried to St. Denis than the 
whole court unmasked. Every man hastened to in* 
demnify himself, by the excess of licentiousness and 
impudence, for years of mortification. The same 
prsons who, a few months before, with meek voices 
and demure looks, had consulted divines about the 
state of their souls, now surrounded the midnight 
table where, amidst the bounding of champagne 
corks, a drunken prince, enthroned between Dubois 
and Madame de Parabere, hiccoughed out atheistical 
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arguments and obscene jests. The early part of the 
reign of Louts the Fourteenth had been a time of 
license; hut the most dissolute men of that generation 
would have hi u shed at the orgies of the Regency, 

It was the same with our fathers in the time of the 
Great Civil War, We are by no means unmindful of 
the great debt which mankind owes to the 1 untans 
of that time! the deliverers of England, the founders 
of the American Commonwealths. But in the day 
of their power, those men committed one great fault, 
which left deep and lasting traces in the national 
character and manners. They mistook the end and 
overrated the force of government^ They deter¬ 
mined, not merely to protect religion and public 
morals from insult, an object for which the civil 
sword, in discreet hands, may be beneficially em¬ 
ployed, but to make the people committed to their 
rule truly devout- Yet, if they had only reflected 
on events which they had themselves witnessed and 
in which they bad themselves borne a grout par 
they would have seen what wu* likely to be the result 
of their enterprise. They had lived under a govern¬ 
ment which, during a long course of years, did all 
that could be done, by lavish bounty mid by rigorous 
punishment, to enforce conformity to tlm doctnne and 
discipline of the Church of England. Iso person sus¬ 
pected of hostility to that church had the smallest 
chance of obtaining favour at the court of (, harles. 
Avowed dissent was punished by imprisonment, by 
ignominious exposure, by cruet mutilations, and by 
ruinous fines. And the event had been that the 
Church had fallen, and had, m its fall, dragged down 
with it a monarchy which had stoodsix uh re j t.irs. 
The Puri tan tmg lit have learned, \t from nothing else, 
yet from his own recent victory, that governments 
which attempt things beyond their reach arehkejy 
not merely to fail, but to produce an effect directly 
VOU IK. 11 
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the opposite of that which they contemplate as dc- 
si ruble. 

All this was overlooked. The saints were to in¬ 
herit the earth. The theatres were closed. The fine 
arts were placed under absurd restraints. % ices 
which had nEver before been even misdemeanors 
were made capital felonies. Jt was solemnly resolved 
by Parliament “that no person shall be employed 
but such as the House shall bo satisfied of his real 
godliness.” The pious assembly had a Ihblc lying 
on the table for reference. If they bud consulted it 
they might have learned that the wheat and the tares 
grow together inseparably, and must either be spared 
together or rooted up together. To kn&w whether a 
man was really godly was impossible. Hut it was 
easy to know whether he hud a plain dress, lank hair, 
no starch in his linen, no gay furniture in his house; 
whether he talked through his nose, and showed the 
whites of his eyes; whether lie named his children 
Assurance, Tribulation, and Malicr-shalal-hash-liaz; 
whether he avoided Spring Garden when in town, 
and abstained from hunting and hawking when in the 
country; whether he exjiounded hard scriptures to 
liis troop of dragoons, and talked in a committee of 
ways and means about seeking the Lord- These were 
tests which could easily be applied. The misfortune 
was that they were tests which proved nothing. 
Such aa they were, they were employed by the domi¬ 
nant party. And the consequence was that a crowd 
of impostors, in every walk of life, began to mimic 
and to caricature what were then regarded as the 
outward signs of sanctity. The nation was not duped. 
The restraints of that gloomy time were such as would 
have been impatiently borne, if imposed by men who 
were universally believed to be saints. Those re¬ 
straints became altogether insupportable when they 
were known to be kept up for the profit of hypocrites. 
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It is quite certain that, even if the royal family had 
never returned, even if Richard Cromwell or Henry 
Cromwell had been at the head of the administration, 
there would have been a great relaxation of manners. 
Before the Restoration many signs indicated that a 
period of license was fit hand. The Restoration 
crushed for a time the Puritan party, and placed 
supreme power in the hands of a libertine. The po¬ 
litical counter-revolution assisted the moral coll titer- 
revolution, and was in turn assisted by it, A period 
of wild and desperate dissoluteness followed. Even 
in remote manor-houses and IiuiuIl'Is the change w;is 
in some degree felt; hut in London the outbreak of 
debauchery was appalling; and in London the places 
most deeply infected were the Palace, the quarters 
inhabited by the aristocracy, and the Inns of Court. 
It was on the support of these parts of the town that 
the playhouses depended. The character of the drama 
become conformed to the character of its patrons. 
The comic poet was the mouthpiece of the most deeply 
corrupted part of a corrupted society. And in the 
plays before us we find, distilled and condensed, the 
essential spirit of the fashionable world during the 
Anti-puritan reaction. 

The Puritan had affected formality; the comic 
poet laughed nt decorum. The Puritan had frowned 
at innocent diversions; the comic poet took under his 
patronage the most flagitious excesses. The Puritan 
had canted; the comic poet blasphemed. The Puritan 
had made an affair of gallantry felony without benefit 
of clergy; the comic poet represented it as an honour¬ 
able distinction. The Puritan spoke with disdain of 
the low standard of popular morality; his life was 
regulated by a far more rigid code; his virtue was 
sustained by motive's unknown to men of the world. 
Unhappily it had been amply proved in many cases, 
and might well be suspected in many more, that these 
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high pretensions were unfounded. Accordingly, the 
fashionable circles, and the comic poets who were the 
spokesmen of those circles, took up the notion that 
all professions of piety and integrity were to be con¬ 
strued by the rule of contrary; that it might well be 
doubted whether there was such a thing as virtue 
In the world; but that, at all events, a person who 
affected to be better than his neighbours was sure lo 
be a knave. 

In the old drama there had been much that was 
reprehensible. But whoever compares even the least 
decorous plays of Fletcher with those contained in the 
volume before ub will see how* much the profligacy 
which follows a period of overstrained austerity goes 
beyond the profligacy which precedes such a period. 
The nation resembled the demoniac in the New tes¬ 
tament. The Puritans boasted that the unclean 
spirit was cast out. The house was empty, swept, 
and garnished; and for a time the expelled tenant 
wandered through dr}' places seeking rest and finding 
none. But the force of the exorcism was spent. The 
fiend returned to his abode; and returned not alone. 
He took to him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself. They entered in, and dwelt together: and 
the second possession was worse than the first. 

We will now, as far as our limits will permit, pass 
in review the writers to whom Mr. Leigh Hunt has 
introduced ns. Of the four, Wycherley stands, we 
think, last in literary merit, but first in order of time, 
and first, beyond all doubt, in immorality. 

William Wycherley was born in 1640. He was 
the son of a Shropshire gentleman of old family, and 
of what was then accounted a good estate. The pro* 
pert}' was estimated at six hundred a year, a fortune 
which, among the fortunes ot that time, probably 
ranked as a fortune of two thousand a year would 
rank in our days. 
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William was an infant when the civil war broke 
out; and, while he was still in his rudiments, a Pres¬ 
byterian hierarchy and a republican government were 
established on the ruins of the ancient church and 
throne. Old Mr. Wycherley was attached to the 
royal cause, and was not disposed to Intrust the 
education of his heir to the solemn Puritans who now 
ruled the universities and public schools. Accord¬ 
ingly the young gentleman was sent at fifteen to 
France. He resided some time in the neighbourhood 
of the Duke of Montausier, chief of one of the noblest 
families of To undue. The Duke’s wife, a daughter 
of the-houseof Rambcuillet, was a finished specimen 
of those talents and accomplishments for which her 
race was celebrated. The young foreigner was intro¬ 
duced to the splendid circle which surrounded the 
duchess, and there he appears to have learned some 
good and some evil. In a few years he returned to 
his country a fine gentleman and a Papist His con¬ 
version, it may safely be affirmed, was the effect, not 
of any strong impression on his understanding or 
feelings, but partly of intercourse with an agreeable 
society in which the Church of Pome was the fashion, 
and partly of that aversion to Calvin is tic austerities 
which was then almost universal among young 
Englishmen of parts and spirit, and which, at one 
time, seemed likely to make one half of them Catholics, 
and the other half Atheists. 

But the Restoration came. The universities were 
again in loyal hands; and there was reason to hope 
that there would be again a national church fit for a 
gentleman. Wycherley became a member of Queen s 
College, Oxford, and abjured the errors of the Church 
of Rome. The somewhat equivocal glory of turning, 
for a short time, a good-for-nothing Papist into a 
good-for-nothing Protestant is ascribed to Bishop 
Barlow. 
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Wycherley left Oxford without taking a degree, and 
entered at the Temple, where he lived gaily for some 
years, observing the humours of the town, enjoying 
its pleasures, and picking up just as much law as was 
necessary to make the character of iv jietti fogging 
attorney or of a litigious client entertaining in a 

comedy* , . ii 

From in early age lie had been in the Iinbit 01 
amusing himself by writing. Some wretched lino of 
his on the Restoration ore still extant. Had he de¬ 
voted himself to the making of verses, he would have 
been nearly as far below 'Fate and Rhickmore'us late 
and Bluekmore arc below Drydcn, His^ only chance 
tor renown would, have been that lie might have occu¬ 
pied a niche in u satire, between Floeknoe and Settle* 
There was, however, another kind of eonqiosition in 
which his talents and acquirements qualified him to 
succeed; and to that he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say that he wrote Rove 
in a Wood at nineteen, the Gentleman Dancing-Master 
at twenty-one, the Plain Dealer at twenty-five, and 
the Country Wife at one or two and thirty. M e are 
incredulous, wo own, as to the truth of tins story. 
Nothing that we know of Wycherley lends us to think 
him incapable of sacrificing truth to vanity. And his 
memory in the decline of his life played him such 
strange tricks that we might question the correctness 
of his assertion without throwing any imputation on 
his veracity. It is certain that none of his plays 
acted till 1672, when he gave Love in a Wood to the 
public. It seems improbable that he should resolve, 
on so important an occasion us that of a first appear¬ 
ance before the world, to rim his chance with a feeble 
piece, written before his talents were ripe, before his 
style was formed, before he had looked abroad into 
the world; and this when he had actually in his desk 
two highly-finished plays, the fruit of his matured 
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powers. Wien we look minutely at the pieces them¬ 
selves, we find in every part of them reason to suspect 
the accuracy of Wycherley's statement. In.the first 
scene of Love in a Wood, to go no further, we find 
many passages whidh lie could not have written when 
he was nineteen. There is un allusion to gentlemen’s 
periwigs, which first came into fashion in 1GG3 j an al* 
fusion to guineas, which were first struck in 1068; an 
allusion to the vests which Charles ordered to be worn 
at court in 1GGG; an allusion to the fire of 166G j and 
several political allusions which must be assigned to 
times later than the year of the Restoration* to times 
when the gwernmeut and the city were opposed to 
each other, and when the Presbyterian ministers had 
been driven from the parish churches to the conven¬ 
ticles, But it is needless to dwell on particular ex¬ 
pressions, The whole air and spirit of the piece belong 
to a. period subsequent to that mentioned by Wycher¬ 
ley, As to the Plain Dealer, which h said to have 
been written when he was twentydivc, it contains one 
scene unquestionably written after 1075, several which 
are later than 1668, and scarcely a line which can 
have l^een composed before the end ot 1GG6. 

Whatever may have been the age at which Vi ycherley 
composed his plays, It is certain that he did not bring 
them before the public till he was upwards of thirty. 
In 1672, Love in a Wood was acted with more success 
than it deserved, and this event produced a great 
change in the fortunes of the author. The Duchess 
of Cleveland cast her eyes upon him, and was 
pleased with his appearance. This abandoned woman, 
not content with her complaisant husband and her 
royal keeper, lavished her fondness on a crowd of 
paramours of all ranks* from dukes to rope-dancers, 
in the time of the commonwealth she commenced her 
career of gallantry, and terminated it under Anne, by 
marrying, when a great grandmother, that worthless 
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fop, Beau Fielding. It is not strange that she should 
have regarded Wycherley with favour. His figure 
was commanding, his countenance strikingly bind* 
some, his look and deportment full of grace and dignity. 
He had, as Fopo said long after, M the true nobleman 
look,” the look which seems to indicate superiority, 
and a not unbecoming consciousness of superiority. 
His hair indeed, ns he says in one of his poems, was 
prematurely grey. Hut in that age of periwigs this 
misfortune was of little importance. The Duchess 
admired him, and proceeded to moke love to him, after 
the fashion of the course-minded and shameless circle 
to which she belonged. In the King, when the.crowd 
of beauties and tine gentlemen was thickest, she put 
her head out of her coach-window, and bawled to him, 
** Sir, you arc a rascal; you are a villain;" and, if she 
is not belied, she added another phrase of abuse which 
we will not quote, but of which we may say that it might 
most justly have been applied to her own children. 
Wycherley called on her Grace the next day, and with 
great humility begged to know in what way he had been 
ao unfortunate as to disoblige hor. Thus began an inti¬ 
macy from which the poet probably expected wealth and 
honours. Nor were such expectations unreasonable. 
A handsome young fellow about the court, known by 
the name of Jack Churchill, was, about the same time, 
so lucky as to become the object of a Bhort-livcd fancy 
of the Duchess. She had presented him with four 
thousand five hundred pounds, the price, in all proba* 
bility, of some title or pardon. The prudent youth 
had lent the money on high interest and on landed 
security; and this judicious investment was the be¬ 
ginning of the most splendid private fortune in Europe. 
Wycherley wns not so lucky. The partiality with 
which the great lady regarded him was indeed the 
talk of the whole town; and sixty years later old men 
who remembered those days told Voltaire that she 
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often stole from the court to her lover's chambers in 
the Temple, disguised like a country girl, with a straw- 
hat on her head, pattens on her feet, and a basket in 
her hand. The poet was indeed too happy and proud 
to be discreet. He dedicated to the Duchess the play 
which laid led to their acquaintance, and in the dedi¬ 
cation expressed himself in terms which could not 
but confirm the reports which had gone abroad. Hut 
at Whitehall such an affair was regarded in no serious 
light. The lady was not afraid to bring Wycherley 
to court, and to introduce him to a splendid society 
with which, as far as appears, he had never before 
mixed. The easy king, who oil owed to h t s m i stresses 
the same liberty which lie claimed for himself, was 
pleased with the conversation and manners of his new 
rival. So high did Wycherley stand in the royal 
favour that once, when he was confined by a fever to 
hie lodgings in Bow Street, Charles, who, whh nil his 
faults, was certainly a man of social and affable dis¬ 
position, called on him, sat by his bed, advised him 
to try change of air, and gave bun a handsome sum 
of money to defray the expense of a journey. Buck¬ 
ingham, then Master of the Horse, and one of that 
infamous ministry known by the name of the Cabal, 

hod been one of the Duchess's innumerable paramours 

He at first showed some symptoms of jealousy ; but 
he soon, after his fashion, veered round from anger to 
fondness, and gave Wycherley a commission in his 
own regiment aiid a place in the royal household. 

It would be unjust to Wycherley’s memory not to 
mention here the only good action, as far as we know, 
of his whole life. He is said to have made great ex¬ 
ertions to obtain the patronage of Buckingham for the 
illustrious author of Hudibms, who was now sinking 
into an obscure grave, neglected by n nation ™ 

his genius, and by a court which he had vend too 
well. His Grace consented to sec poor Butler , ot 
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un appointment unis made. But unhappily two pretty 
women passed by; the volatile Duke* ran after them; 
the opportunity was lost, and could never be regained. 

The second Dutch war, the most disgraceful war in 
the whole history of England, was now raging. It 
wns not in that age considered its by any means neces¬ 
sary that a naval officer should receive a professional 
education. Young men of rank, who were hardly 
able to keep their feet in a breeze, served on board of 
the King’s ships, sometimes with commissions, and 
sometimes ns volunteers, Mulgrave, Dorset, Roches¬ 
ter, and many others, left the playhouses and the Mull 
fur hammocks and salt pork, arid, ignorant a£ they 
were of the rudiments of naval service, showed, at 
least, on the day of battle, the courage which is seldom 
wanting in an English gentleman. All good judges 
of maritime affairs complained that, under this system, 
the ship were grossly mismanaged, and that the tar¬ 
paulins contracted the vices, without acquiring the 
graces, of the court. But on this subject, as on cvciy 
other where the interests or wliitns of favourites were 
concerned, the government of Charles was deaf to all 
remonstrances. Wycherley did not choose to be out 
of the fash ton. He embarked, was present nf a battle, 
and celebrated it, on his return, in a copy of verses 
too bad for the bellman,* 

* Mr. Muot lupposfi th»i the tuiile tt wbith W/chctlcy tat 
present Wrb that whkb the Duke of Vwk ijained over Optima, in )6fh5* 
We Niwme ihfll it WtM one of the hat lies between Rupert wtod Du RuyUir, 

in 1673, 

The point ii of no importance ; and there cannot be said ta be much 
rrjdence either wij, Ur ofer* however, to Mr* Leigh Hunt's ton- 
EiJeracion thrw iffQtncnli^ of no peat weight fr-rtiinly, yet *neii ll 
wc think* Co prcrail in the absence of better* it te not 

Tory likely Chat * young Templar, quite unknown in the world, — and 
W yebcrlry wu surh m i < H plj , —. ulinu] il have quitted hli chamber! to 
po to w*s. On the other. hand, it would be Id the regular course of 
tilings, that, when a eourtier and an equerry, he should offfer bia Krvisa 
5e»ndJ? r hia rerwi ippetf to bin- been written ificr * drown battle, 
like those of iOjSi *nd not after a complete Tietarjj like that of 
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About the same time, he brought on the stage hii 
second piece, the Gentleman Dancing-Master. The 
biographers say nothing, as far as we remember, about 
the°fatc of this play. " There is, however, raison to 
believe that, though certainly far superior to Love in 
a Wood, it was not equally successful. It was fiat 
tmd at the west end of ihc town, and, a£ the jx^efc 
confessed, £fc would scarce do there/' It was then per- 
formed in Salisbury Court, but, as it should seem, 
with no better event. For, in the prologue to the 
Country Wife, Wycherley described lumseli as the 
lute so Vn filed scribbler. 

hi 1675, iiie Country Wife ^ performed with 
brilliant success, winch, in a literary point of view, 
was not wholly unmerited. For, though one of the 
most profligate and heartless of human imposition*, 
it is the elaborate production ol it nnnd, not indeed 
rich, original, or imaginative, hut ingenious, oWr- 

vant, quick to seize hints, and patient of the tod of 

^The Plain Dealer, equally immoral and equally 
well written, appeared in 1677. At first tins ptece 
placed the people less than the cntics; but i.in r a 

SSto unquestionable merits and the zealous support 

of Lord Doraet, whose influence in bterary nnd fesh on- 
nble society was unbounded, established it m the p«b- 

lK TLm fortune of Wycherley wiws now in the renith, 
and began to decline. A long Me was still Ufore 
S But it was destined to be filled with nothmg 
hut shame and wretchedness, domestic dissensions, 
literary failures, and pecuniary embarrassments. 

TfaeKing, who was looking about for an accom¬ 
plished man to conduct the educatton of his natural 

Tutdir, ii it** rp' 1 ^ “ 

Ifi" ' In- iavi thU M Ernltnncn pwK w . i ■_ i 

M it th-t hr <!id *« liimKlf W tUy l*h.«L 
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son, the young Duke of Richmond, at length fixed on 
Wycherley. The poet, exulting in his good luck, went 
down to amuse himself at Tunbridge Wells, looked 
into a bookseller’s shop on the Pantiles, and, to his 
great delight, heard a handsome woman ask for the 
Plain Dealer which had just been published. He 
made acquaintance with the lady, who proved to Ijc 
the Countess of Drogheda, a gay young widow, with 
an ample jointure. She was charmed with his person 
and Ids wit, and, after a short flirtation, agreed to 
become Ids wife. Wycherley seems to have been ap¬ 
prehensive that this connexion might not suit well 
with the King’s plans respecting the Djihe of Rich¬ 
mond. He accordingly prevailed on the lady to con¬ 
sent to a private marriage. All cainc out, Charles 
thought the conduct of Wycherley both disrespectful 
and disingenuous. Other causes probably assisted to 
alienate the sovereign from the subject who had lately 
been so highly favoured. Buckingham was now in 
opposition, and had been committed to the Tower j 
not, as Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes, on a charge of 
treason, but by nn order of the House of Lords for 
some expressions which he had used in debate. Wy 
cherley wrote some bad lines in praise of M« impri¬ 
soned patron, which, if they came to the knowledge 
of the King, would certainly have made his majesty 
Very angry. The favour of the court was completely 
withdrawn from the poet. An amiable woman with 
a huge fortune might indeed have been an ample 
compensation tor the loss. But Lady Drogheda was 
ill-tempered, imperious, and extravagantly jealous. 
She had herself been a maid of honour at White* 
hall. She well knew in wliut estimation conjugal 
fidelity was held among the fine gentlemen there, and 
watched her town husband as assiduously as Mr. 
Finch wife watched hia country wife. The unfor¬ 
tunate wit was, indeed, allowed to meet his friends at 
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a tavern opposite to his own house. Hut on such oc¬ 
casions the v indows were always open, in order that 
her Ladyship, who was posted on the other side of the 
street, might be satisfied that no woman wag of the 
party. 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the poet 
from this distress; but a series of disasters, in rapid 
succession, broke down liis healih, bis spirits, and 
his fortune. His wife meant to leave him a good 
property, and left him only a lawsuit. His lather 
could not or would not assist him. Wycherley was 
at length thrown into the licet, and languished there 
during, seven, years, utterly forgotten, as it should 
wm, by the gay and lively circle of which he had 
been a distinguished ornament. In the extremity of 
his distress he implored the publisher who had been 
enriched by the sale of his works to lend him twenty 
pounds, and was refused* His comedies, however, 
still kept possession of the stage, and drew great 
audiences which troubled themselves little about the 
situation of the author* At length James the Second, 
who had now succeeded to the throne, happened to 
go to the theatre on an evening when the l'luin Dealer 
was acted. He was pleased by the performance, and 
touched by the fate of the writer, whom he probably 
remembered as one of the gayest and handsomest of 
his brother's courtiers. The King determined to pay 
Wycherley's debts, and to settle on the unfortunate 
poet a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 1 his 
munificence on the part of a print® who was little in 
the habit of rewarding literary merit, and whose who e 
soul was devoted to the interests of his church, rmses 
in us a surmise which Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, 
pronounce very uncharitable. V* e cannot help subject¬ 
ing that it was at this time that Wycherley returned 
to the communion of the Church of Rome, ihat o 
did return to the communion of the Church of Rome 
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is certain. The date of his reconversion, as far as we 
know, has never been mentioned by any biographer. 
"We believe that, if we place it at this time, we do m 
injustice to the character either of Wycherley or 
Junes. 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died; and ins 
son, now past the middle of life, caine to the family 
estate. Still, however, he was not at his case. His 
embarrassments were great: his property was strictly 
tied up; and he was on very hail terms w ith the heir- 
at-law. He appears to have led, during a long course 
of years, that most wretched life, the life of r. vicious 
old boy about town. Expensive tast<*s with little 
money, and licentious appetites with declining vigour, 
were the just ja-nance for his early irregularities. A 
severe illness had produced a singular effect on his 
intellect. His memory played him prants stranger 
than almost any that are to be found in the history 
of that strange faculty. It seemed to be at once pro- 
ternaturally strong and preternuturally weak. It a 
book was read to bim before be went to bed, he would 
wnkc the nest morning with his mind full of the 
thoughts and expressions which he had heard over 
night; and he would write them down, without ift 
the least suspecting that they were not liis own. In 
his verses the same ideas, and even the same word*, 
came over and over again several times in a short 
composition. His fine person bore the marks of »gCi 
sickness, and sorrow; and he mourned for his departed 
beauty with an effeminate regret. lie could not look 
without a sigh at the portrait which Lely had pointed 
of him when he was only twenty-eight, and often 
murmured. Quantum nmUttus ah iMo. He was stiU 
nervously anxious about his Titcmry reputation, stm, 
not content with the fame which ho still possessed os 
a dramatist, was determined to be renowned as a 
satirist and an amatory poet. In 1704, after twenty- 
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seven years of silence, he again appeared as an author, 
lie put forth a large folio of miscellaneous versos, 
which, we believe, has never been reprinted. Some 
of these pieces had probably circulated through the 
town In manuscript. I'or, before the volume appeared, 
tho critics at the coffee-houses very confidently pre¬ 
dicted that it would be utterly worthless, and were 
in consequence bitterly reviled by the poet in an ill- 
written, foolish, and egotistical preface, The boot 
amply vindicated the most unfavourable prophecies 
that had been hazarded. The stylo and versification 
are beneath criticism; the morals art- those of Roches¬ 
ter. For Rochester, indeed, there was some excuse. 
When his offences against decorum were committed, 
ho was a very young man, misled by a prevailing 
fashion. Wycherley was sixty-four. He had long 
outlived the times when libertinism was regarded 
as essential to the character of a wit and a gentle¬ 
man. Most of the rising poets, Addison, for example, 
John Philips, and Rowe, were studious of decency. 
We can hardly conceive any thing more miserable 
than the figure which the ribald old man makes in the 
midst of so many sober mid well-conducted youths. 

In the very year in which this bulky volume of 
obscene doggerel was published, Wycherley formed: 
an acquaintance of a very singular hind. A little, 
pale, crooked, sickly, bright-eyed urchin, just turned 
of sixteen, had written some copies of verses in which 
discerning judges could detect the promise of future 
eminence? There was, indeed, as yet nothing very 
striking or original in the conceptions of the young 
poet. But he was already skilled in the art of metri¬ 
cal composition. I1U diction and his music were not 
those of the great old masters; but that which his 
ablest contemporaries were labouring to do, he already 
did best. His style was not richly poetical; but it 
was always neat, coin poet, and pointed. His verse 
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wanted variety of pause, of swell, and of cadence, but 
never grated harshly on the ear, or disappointed it 
bv a feeble close, . The youth was already free of the 
company of wits, and was greatly elated at being 
introduced to the author of the Plain Dealer and the 


Country Wife. , . „ 

It is curious to trace the history of the intercourse 
which took place between Wycherley and Pope, be¬ 
tween the representative of the age that was going 
out, and the representative of the age that was coming 
in, between the friend of Rochester and Buckingham, 
and the friend of Lyttelton and Mansfield. .At first 
the boy was enchanted by the kindness and con¬ 
descension of so eminent a writer, haunted his door, 
and followed him about like a spaniel from coffee¬ 
house to coffee-house. Letters full of affection, hu¬ 
mility, and fulsome flattery were interchanged between 
the friends. But the first ardour of affection could 
not last. Pope, though at no time scrupulously de¬ 
licate in his writings or fastidious as to the morals of 
his associates, was shocked by the indecency ot a ruke 
who, at seventy, was still the representative of the 
monstrous profligacy of the Restoration, As the youth 
grew older, as his mind expanded and Ills' tame rose, he 
appreciated both himself and Wycherley more cor¬ 
rectly. He felt a just contempt for the old gentle¬ 
man's verses, and was at no great pains to conceal his 
opinion. Wycherley, on the other hand, though 
blinded by self-love to the imperfections of what he 
called his poetry, could not but sec that there was an 
immense difference between his 3 -oung companion’s 
rhymes and bis own. He was divided between two 
feelings. He wished to have the assistance of so 
skilful a hand to polish his lines; and yet he shrank 
from the humiliation of being beholden for literary 
assistance to a lad who might have been his grandson. 
Pope was willing to give assistance, but was by no 
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means disposed to give assistance and flattery too. 
He took the trouble to retouch whole reams of feeble 
stumbling verses, and inserted many vigorous lines 
which the least skilful reader will distinguish in an 
instant. But lie thought that by these services he 
acquired a right to express himself in terms which 
would not, under ordinary circumstances, become one 
who was addressing a man of four times ins age. 
In one letter, he tells Wycherley that “ the worst 
pieces are Buch as, to render them very good, would 
require almost the entire new writing of them.' In 
another, he gives the following account of Ids cor- 
actions; “ Though the whole be as short again os at 
first, there is’not one thought omitted but what is a 
repetition of something in your first volume, or m 
tliis very paper; and the versification throughout is, 

I believe, such as nobody can be shocked at, iiie 
repeated permission you give me of dealing freely 
with you, will, I hope, excuse what I have done ; for, 
if I have not spared you when I thought seventy 
would do you a kindness, 1 have not mangled you 
where I thought there was no absolute need of am¬ 
putation." Wycherley continued to return thanks 
for all this hacking and hewing, which was indeed of 
inestimable service to his compositions. But at last 
Ids thanks began to sound very like reproaches. In 
private, he is said to have described Pope as a person 
who could not cut out a suit, but who had some_ sk.1L 
in turning old conu. In to P»po. 

acknowledged that the verification of the poems had 
been greatly improved, he spoke of the whole art of 
versification with scorn, and sneered at those *]» 
preferred sound to sense. Pope revenged himself for 
this outbreak of spleen by return of post, lie had in 
hi, hand* a volume cf Wycherley'a rhym^d he 
wrote to sav that this volume was so full offeiiUs that 
he could not comet it without completely detacm e 
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the manuscript. 11 X am/’ be said, u equally afraid of 
sparing you, and of offending you by too impudent a 
correction.” This was more than llcsh and blood 
could bear. Wycherley reclaimed his papers, in a 
letter in which resentment shows itself plainly through 
the thin disguise of civility. Pope, glad to be rid of 
a troublesome and inglorious tusk, sent back the de¬ 
posit, and, by way of a parting courtesy, advised the 
old man to turn his poetry into prose, and assured 
him that the public would like his thoughts much 
better without his versification. Thus ended this 
memorable correspondence. * 

Wycherley lived some years after the termination 
of the strange friendship which we have described. 
The last scene of his life was, perhaps, the most 
scandalous. Ten days before his death, at seventy- 
five, be married a young girl, merely in order to 
injure his nephew, on act which proves that neither 
years, nor adversity, nor what he called his philo¬ 
sophy, nor either of the religions which he had at 
different times professed, had taught him the rudi¬ 
ments of morality. He died in December, 1 715, and 
lies in the vault under the church of St. Paul in 
Covcnt-Garden. 

His bride soon after married a Captain Shrimpton, 
who thus became possessed of a large collection of 
manuscripts. These were sold to a bookseller. They 
were so full of erasures and interlineations that no 
printer could decipher them. It was necessary to 
call in the aid of a professed critic; and Theobald, 
the editor of Shakspeare, and the hero of the first 
Dm id ad, was employed to ascertain, the true reading. 
In this way a volume of miscellanies in verse and 
prose was got up for the market. The collection de¬ 
rives all its value from the traces of Pope’s hand, 
which are every where discernible. 

Of the moral character of Wycherley it can hardly 
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be necessary for us to soy more. His fame as a 
writer rests wholly on his comedies, and chiefly on 
the last two. Even as it comic writer, he was neither 
of the best school, nor highest in his school. He was 
in truth a worse Congreve, His chief merit, like 
Congreve’s, lies in the style of Ids dialogue, But the 
wit which lights up the Plain Dealer mid the Country 
Wife is pale and flickering, when compared with the 
gorgeous blaze which dazzles us almost to blindness 
in Love for Love and the Way of the World, Like 
Congreve, and, indeed, erven more than Congreve, 
Wycherley is ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety to 
the liveliness of his dialogue. The poet speaks out. 
of the mouths of all bis dunces and coxcombs, and 
makes them describe themselves with a good sense 
und acuteness which puts them on a level with the 
wits and heroes. We will give two instances, the 
first which occur to us, from the Country Wife. 
There are ill the world fools who find the society of 
old friends insipid, and who arc always running after 
new companions. Such a character is a lair subject 
for comedy. But nothing can be more absurd than 
to introduce a man of this sort saying to his comrade, 
« I can deny you nothing: for though I have known 
thee a great while, never go if J do not love thee as 
well as a new acquaintance." That town*wits, again, 
have always been rather a heartless class, is true. 
But none of them, we will answer tor it, ever said to 
a young Lady to whom he was making love, “ Wc 
wits rail and make love often, but to show our parts. 
as wc have no affections, bo we have no malice, 
Wycherley's plays are said to have l>oen the pro- 
duce of long and patient labour. The epithet of 
** glow” was carlv given to him by Rochester, and zss 
frequently repeated. In truth his mind, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, was naturally a very meagre 
soil, and was forced only by great labour and outlay 
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to bear fruit which, lifter nil, was not of the highest 
flavour. He lias scarcely more claim to originality 
than Terence. It is not too much to say that there 
ia hardly any thing of the least value in his plays of 
which the hint b not to be found elsewhere, The 
best scenes in the Gentleman Daiicing*Mastcr were 
suggested by Calderons Maestro de Bamar, not by 
any means one of the happiest comedies of the great 
Castilian poet* The Country Wife is borrowed from 
the £?cote des Maris and the E'cok des Femmes, 
The groundwork of the Plain Dealer is taken from 
the Misanthrope of Molfere* One whole scene is 
almost translated from the Critique de, FFeqle des 
Femmes* Fidelia is Shnk«peare T s Viola stolen, and 
marred in the stealing p and the "VY idow I3lackacre f 
beyond comparison Wycherley's best comic eharncter, 
b the Countess in Racine’s Plaideurs^ talking the 
jargon of English instead of that of French chicane* 
The only tiling original about Wycherley t the only 
thing which he could furnish from his own mind 
in inexhaustible abundance, was profligacy* It is 
curious to observe how every thing that he touched, 
however pure and noble, took in an instant the colour 
of his own mind. Compare the Fcoie des Femmes 
with the Country Wife, Agnes is a simple and 
amiable girl, whose heart is indeed full of love, but of 
love sanctioned by honour, morality, and religion. 
Her natural talents are great* They have been 
hidden, and, as it might appear, destroyed by an 
education elaborately bad* But they are called forth 
into full energy by a virtuous passion. Iler lover, 
while he adores her beauty, is too honest a man to 
abuse the confiding tenderness of a creature so charm* 
mg and inexperienced. Wycherley takes this plot 
into his hands; and forthwith this sweet and graceful 
courtship becomes a licentious intrigue of the lowest 
and least sentimental kind, between an impudent 
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London Take and the idiot wife of a country squire. 
We will not go into details. In truth, Wycherley's 
indecency ia protected against the critics as a skunk 
is protected against the hunters. It is safe, because 
it is too filthy to handle, and too noisome even to 
approach. 

it is the same with the Plain Dealer. How careful 
Las Shakspcare been in Twelfth Jvight to preserve 
the dignity and delicacy of Viola under her disguise! 
Kven when wearing a page's doublet and hose, she is 
never mixed up with any t mnsaction which the most 
fastidious mind could regard as leaving n stain on 
her. She lif employed by the Duke on an embassy 
of love to Olivia, but on an embassy of the most 
honourable kind, Wycherley borrows Viola; and 
Viola forthwith becomes a p&ndtir of the basest sort. 
Cut the character of Manly is the best illustration of 
our meaning. Molicre exhibited in his misanthrope 
a pure and noble mind, which had been sorely vexed 
by the sight of perfidy and malevolence, disguised 
under the forms of politeness. As every extreme 
naturally generate* its contrary, Alcestc adopts a 
standard of good and evil directly opposed to that of 
the society which surrounds him. Courtesy seems to 
ldm a vice; and those stem virtues which are neg¬ 
lected by the fops and coquettes of Paris become too 
exclusively the objects of his veneration. lie is often 
to blame; he is often ridiculous; but he is always a 
good man ; and the feeling which he inspires is regret 
that a person so estimable should be so unnmiable. 
Wycherley borrowed Aleeste, and turned him, — we 
quote the words of so lenient a critic as Mr, l.eigh 

Hunt _into u a ferocious sensualist, who believed 

himself as great a rascal as he thought every body 
else.” The surliness of Moliere’s hero is copied and 
caricatured. Put the most nauseous libertinism and 
the most dastardly fraud are substituted for the purity 
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and integrity of the original* And t to make the 
whole complete, Wycherley does not seem to have 
been aware that he was not drawing the portrait of 
an eminently honest man. So depraved was liis 
moral taste that, while he firmly believed that he was 
producing a picture of virtue too exalted for the com* 
incrce of this world, he was really delineating the 
greatest rascal that Is to be found, even m his own 
writings. 

Wc pass a very severe censure on W ychcrley, when 
we say that it is a relief to turn from him to Con¬ 
greve. Congreve’s writings, indeed, are by no means 
pure; nor was he, as far os we are able to judge, a 
warm-hearted or high-minded man. Yet, in coming 
to him, we feel that the worst is over, that wc are 
one remove further from the Restoration, that we are 
past the Nadir of national taste and morality. 

"William Congreve was bom in 1670, at Bardsey, 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds. His father, a younger 
son of a vety ancient Staffordshire family, had distili- 
guished himself among the cavaliers in the civil war, 
was set down after the Restoration for the Order of 
the Royal Oak, and subsequently settled in Ireland, 
under the patronage of the Earl of Burlington. 

Congreve passed his childhood and youth in Ireland, 
He was sent to school at Kilkenny, and thence went 
to the University of Dublin. His learning docs great 
honour to his instructors. From liis writings it ap¬ 
pears, not only that lie was well acquainted with Latin 
literature, but that his knowledge of the Greek poets 
was such as was not, in his time, common even in a 
college. 

When he had completed Ids academical studies, he 
was sent to London to study the law, and was entered 
of the Middle Teinpie. He troubled himself, however, 
very little about pleading or conveyancing, and gave 
himself up to literature and society. Two kinds of 
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ambition early took possession of his mind, and often 
pulled it in opposite directions. He was conscious 
of great fertility of thought and power of ingenious 
combination. His lively conversation, bis polished 
manners, and his highly respectable connexions, bud 
obtained for him ready access to the best company. 
He longed to be a great writer. He longed to be a 
man of fashion. Either object was within his reach. 
But could lie secure both ? Was there not something 
vulgar In letters, something inconsistent with the easy 
apathetic graces of a man of the mode? Was it aris- 
tocmtical to be confounded with creatures who lived 
in the cocklofts of Grub Street, to bargain with pub- 
Ushers, to hurry printers 1 devils and be hurried by 
them, to squabble with managers, to be applauded or 
hissed by pit, boxes, nod galleries ? Could lie forego 
the renown of being the first wit of Ills sige ? ^1, )U , 

he attain that renown without sullying what he valued 
quite as much, his character for gentility ? The his* 
torv of his life is the history of a conflict between 
these two impulses. In Ids youth the desire of 
literary fame had the mastery;; but soon the meaner 
ambition overpowered the higher, and obtained su¬ 
preme dominion over his mind. 

His first work, a novel of no great value, he pub¬ 
lished under the assumed name of Clcophil. His 
second was the Old Bachelor, acted in 1693, a play 
inferior indeed to his other comedies, but, in its own 
line inferior to them alone. The plot is equally des¬ 
titute of interest and of probability. The characters 
arc cither not distinguishable, or arc distinguished 
only by peculiarities of the most glaring kind, but 
the dialogue is resplendent with wit and eloquence, 
which indeed are so abundant that the fool comes in 
for an ample share, and yet preserves u certain col- 
loquial air, a certain indescribable ease, of which 
"Wycherley had given no example, and which Sheridan 
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in vain attempted to imitate* The author, divided 
between pride and shume, pride at having written a 
good play, and shame at haring done an ungentle- 
manlike thing, pretended that he had merely scribbled 
a few Beetles for Ids own mmiseinent, and affected to 
yield unwillingly to the importunities of those who 
pressed him to try his fortune on the stage* The Old 
Bachelor was seen in manuscript by Dry den, one of 
whose best qualities was a hearty and generous ad* 
miration for the talents of others. He declared that 
lie had never read such a first play, and lent his ser¬ 
vices to bring it into a form fit for representation. 
Nothing was wanting to the success of she pisce. It 
w m so cast as to bring into play all the comic talent, 
and to exhibit on the boards in one view all the 
beauty, which Drury-Lane Theatre, then the only 
theatre in London, could assemble. The result was a 
complete triumph; and the author was gratified with 
rewards more substantial than the applauses of the 
pit. Montagu, then a lord of the treasury, imme¬ 
diately gave him n place, and, in a short time, added 
the reversion of another place of much greater value, 
which, however, did not become vacant till many 
years hod elapsed. 

In 1604, Congreve brought out the Double Dealer, 
a comedy in which all the powers which had produced 
the Old Bachelor showed themselves, matured by time 
and improved by exercise. But the audience was 
shocked by the characters of Mask well and Lady 
Touchwood. And, indeed, there is something strangely 
revolting in the way in which a group that seems to 
belong to the h ouse of Lai us or of Pelopa is introduced 
into the midst of the Brisks, Froths, Carelesses, and 
Ply ants. The play was unfavourably received. Yet, 
il the praise ot distinguished men could compensate 
un author for the disapprobation of the multitude, 
Congreve had no reason to repine. Pry den, in one of 
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the most ingenious, lURgnificent, and pathetic pieces 
that he everwrote 7 extolled the author of the Double 
Denier in terms which now appear extravagantly hy¬ 
perbolical, Till Congreve came forth, —-so run this 
exquisite flattery, — the superiority of the poets who 
preceded the civil wars was acknowledged, 
iJ Tk.-i.rB w»4 ik rue beferr the ftood*" 

Since the return of the Royal house, much art and 
ability had been exerted, but the old masters had been 
still unrivalled. 

H Our buildtT* were witinranE &f gtbitift curtt* 

The second [cm pfe WIN not Uke ti>e St*L m 

At length e writer had arisen who, just emerging 
from boyhood, had surpassed the authors of the Knight 
of the Buniiug Pestle and of the Silent Woman, and 
who had only one rival left to contend with. 

fi Heaven, thmt kit *WM w» prodigil before, 

To Sbnkpcajs gitfi? u ffittcin Bho could rial gin? him mm." 

Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly 
graceful and touching, and sank deep into the heart 
of Congreve. 

" Already am I w&m wi th emt and 
And just abfndoiung the ungraleful BtaRt?* 

Bat yoa p whom every Muh tdd itiom, 

Wkm 1 farem Ed better fortune bdrflj 
Be I hid to in y renniai ; met, oh, defend 
Actinic ymif jtidffTYiClU yemr deputed fmiwl 
LfcE util the in Kilting foe my feme punm^ 

Bat gaaid ibtis: l^uivli which descend to jm,' 1 

The crowd, ns usual, gradually came over to the 
opinion of the men of note; and the Double Dealer 
was before long quite as much admired, though 
perhaps never so much liked, as the Old Bachelor. 

In 1695 appeared Love for Love, superior both in 
wit and in scenic effect to either of the preceding 
plays. It was performed at a new theatre which 
Betterton arid some other actors, disgusted by the 
treatment which they had received in Drury-Lane, 
had just opened in a tennis-court near Lincoln's Inn. 
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Scarcely any comedy witliiu the memory of the oldest 
milti had been equally successful. The actors were 
so elated that they gave Congreve a share in their 
theatre ; and he promised in return to furnish them 
with a play every year, if his health would permit. 
Two years passed, however, before he produced the 
“ Mourning Bride," a play which, paltry as it is when 
compared, we do not say, with Lear or Macbeth, hut 
with the best dramas of Massinger and Ford, stands 
very high among the tragedies of the age in which it 
was written. To find any thing so good we must go 
twelve years back to Venice Preserved, or six years 
forward to the Fair Penitent. The noble passage 
which Johnson, both in writing and in conversation, 
extolled above any other in the English drama, has 
suffered greatly in the public estimation from the 
extravagance of his praise. Had he contented himself 
with saying that it was finer than any thing in the 
tragedies of Dry den, Otway, Lee, Rowe, Southern, 
Hughes, and Addison, than any thing, in short, that 
had been written for the stage since the days of 
Charles the First, he would not have been in the 
wrong. 

The success of the Mourning Bride was even 
greater than that of Love for Love. Congreve was 
now allowed to be the first tragic os well as the first 
comic dramatist of his time ; and all this lit twenty- 
seven, We believe that no English writer except 
Lord Byron has, at so early an age, stood so high ill 
the estimation of his contemporaries. 

At this time took place an event which deserves, in 
our opinion, a very different sort of notice from that 
which has been bestowed on It by Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
The nation had now nearly recovered from the demo¬ 
ralising effect of the Puritan austerity. The gloomy 
follies of the reign of the Saints were but faintly 
remembered. The evils produced by profane ness and 
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debauchery were recent and glaring. The Court, 
since the Revolution, had ceased to patronise licen¬ 
tiousness- Mary was strictly pious; and the vices of 
the cold, stern, and silent William, were not obtruded 
on tlic public eye. Discountenanced by the govern¬ 
ment, and falling in the favour of the people, the 
profligacy of the Restoration still maintained its ground 
in some parts of society. Its strongholds were the 
places where men of wit and fashion congregated, and 
above all, the theatres. At this conjuncture arose a 
great reformer whom, widely ns we differ from him 
iu many important points, we can never mention 
without respect. 

Jews my Coluer was a clergyman of the Church of 
England, bred at Cambridge. His talents and attain¬ 
ments were such as might hove been expected to 
raise hiui to the highest honours of his profession. 
He had an extensive knowledge of books; yet he had 
mingled much with polite society, and is said not lo 
have wanted either grace or vivacity in conversation . 
There were few branches of literature to which he 
had not pitd some attention. But ecclesiastical an¬ 
tiquity was his favourite study. In religious opinions 
he belonged to that section of the Church of England 
which lies furthest from Geneva and nearest to Rome. 
His notions touching Episcopal government, holy 
orders, the efficacy of the sacraments, the authority 
of the Fathers, the guilt of schism, the importance of 
vestments, ceremonies, and solemn days, differed little 
from those which arc now held by Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman. Towards the close of his life. Indeed, 
Collier toot some steps which brought him still nearer 
to Popery, mixed water with the wine in the Eucha¬ 
rist, made the sign of the cross in confirmation, em¬ 
ployed oil in the visitation of the sick, and offered up 
prayers for the dead. His politics were of a piece 
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with his divinity . He was a Torj’ of the highest sort, 
such os in the cant of his age was called u Tantivy. 
Not even the persecution of the bishops and the spoli- 
ation of the universities eoutd shake his steady loyalty. 
While the Convention was sitting, he wrote with ve¬ 
hemence in defence of the fugitive king, and was in 
consequence arrested. But his dauntless spirit was 
not to be so tamed. He refused to take the oaths, re* 
nounced all his preferments, and, in a succession of 
pamphlets written with much violence and with some 
ability, attempted to excite the nation against its new 
masters. In 1692 he was again arrested on suspicion of 
having been concerned in a treasonable plot. 'So un¬ 
bending were his principles that his friends could hardlj' 
persuade hi in to let them bail him; and lie afterwards 
expressed his remorse for having been induced thus 
to acknowledge, by implication, the authority of an 
usurping government. He was soon in trouble again. 
Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkins were tried 
and convicted of high treason for planning the murder 
of King W i Ilium. Collier administered spiritual con¬ 
solation to them, attended them to Tyburn, and, just 
before they were turned off, laid his hands on their 
heads, and by the authority which he derived from 
Christ, solemnly absolved them. This scene gave 
indescribable scandal. Tories joined with Whigs in 
blaming the conduct of the daring priest. Some acts, 
it was said, which fall under the definition of treason 
arc such that a good man may, in troubled times, be 
led into them even by his virtues. It may be neces¬ 
sary for the protection of society to punish such a 
man. But even in punishing him we consider him 
as legally rather than morally guilty, and hope 
that his honest error, though it cannot be pardoned 
here, will not he counted to him for sin hereafter. 
But such was not the case of Colliers penitents. 
They were concerned in a plot for waylaying and 
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butchering* in an hour of security, one who, whether 
he wore or were not their ki ng* was at all events their 
fellow-creature* Whether the Jacobite theory about 
the rights of governments and the duties of subjects 
were or were not well founded, assassination must 
always be considered as a great crime. It is con¬ 
demned even by the maxims of worldly honour and 
morality. Much more must It be an object of abhor¬ 
rence to the pure Spouse of Christ* The Church 
cannot surely, without the saddest ami most mournful 
forebodings* see one of her children who has been 
guilty of this great wickedness pass into eternity 
without any aign of repentance. That these traitors 
had given any sign of repentance was not alleged. It 
might bo that they had privately declared their con* 
trition; and* if so, the minister of religion might be 
justified in privately assuring them of the Divine for¬ 
giveness, But a public remission ought to have been 
preceded by a public atonement. The regret of these 
men* if expressed at all, had been expressed In secret. 
The hands of Collier had been laid on them in the 
presence of thousands. The inference which his ene¬ 
mies drew from his conduct was that be did not con* 
sider the conspiracy against the life of William as 
sinful. But this inference he very vehemently* and* 
we doubt not, very sincerely denied. 

The storm raged. The bishops put forth a solemn 
censure of the absolution. The Attorney-General 
brought the matter before the Court of King's Bench, 
Collier had now made up his mind not to give bail 
for his appearance before any court which derived its 
authority from the usurper. I lc accordingly absconded 
and was outlawed. He survived these events about 
thirty years. The prosecution was not pressed ‘ and 
he was soon suffered to resume his literary pursuits 
in quiet- At a Inter period, many attempts were 
made to shake his perverse integrity by offers of 
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wealth and dimity, but in vain. When lie died, to¬ 
wards the end of the reign of George the First, he 
was still under the ban of the law. 

We shall not Im* suspected of regarding either the 
politics or the theology of Collier with partiality; hut 
wc believe him to have been as honest and courageous 
a man as ever lived* We will go further, and my 
that, though passionate and often wrongheaded, he 
was a singularly fair controversialist, candid, gene¬ 
rous, too high-spirited to take mean advantages oven 
in the moat exciting disputes, and pure from all taint 
of personal malevolence- It must also be admitted 
that his opinions on ecclesiastical and political affairs, 
though in themselves absurd and pernicious, emi¬ 
nently quail Bed him to be the reformer of our lighter 
literature* The libertinism of the press and of the 
stage was, as we have said, the effect of a reaction 
against the Puritan strictness* Profligacy was, like 
the oak leaf on the twenty-ninth of May, the badge of 
a cavalier and a high churchman. Decency was asso¬ 
ciated with conventicles and calves' heads- Grave 
prelates were too much disposed to wink at the ex¬ 
cesses of a body of zealous and able allies who covered 
lloundheads and Presbyterians with ridicule. If a 
Whig raised his voice against the impiety and licen¬ 
tiousness of tile fashionable writers, his mouth was 
instantly stopped by the retort; You are one of those 
who groan at a light quotation from Scripture, and 
raise estates out. of the plunder of the Church T who 
shudder at a dotdde entendre^ and chop off the heads 
of kings* A Baxter, a Unmet, even a Tillotson, would 
have done little to puriiy our literature. But when 
a man fanatical Ln the cause of episcopacy and actually 
under outlawry for his attachment to hereditary right, 
came forward as the champion of decency, the buttle 
was already half won- 

In 1698, Collier published his Short View of the 
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Profaneness and Immorality of the English Stage, a 
hook which threw the whole literary world into commo¬ 
tion, but which Is now much less read than it deserves. 
The faults of the work, indeed, arc neither few nor 
sniEill. The dissertations on the Greek and Latin 
drama do not at all help the argument, and, whatever 
tuny have been thought of them by the generation 
which fancied that Christ Church had refuted Bentley, 
are such ns, in the present day, a scholar of very 
humble pretensions may venture to pronounce Ijoyish, 
or rather babyish. The censures are not sufficiently 
discriminating. The authors whom Collier accused 
had been guilty of such gross sins against decency 
that he was certain to weaken instead of strengthening 
his case, by introducing into his charge against them 
any matter about which there could be the smallest 
dispute. He was, however, so injudicious as to place 
among the outrageous offences which he justly ar¬ 
raigned, some things which are really quite innocent, 
and some slight instances of levity which, though not 
perhaps strictly correct, could easily be paralleled 
from the works of writers who bad rendered great 
services to morality and religion. Thus he blames 
Congreve, the number nnd gravity of whose real 
transgressions made it quite unnecessary to tax him 
with any that were not real, for using the words 
** martyr' 1 and “inspiration” in a light sense; as if‘ 
an archbishop might not say that a speech was in¬ 
spired by claret, or that an alderman was a martyr to 
the gout. Sometimes, again, Collier does not suf¬ 
ficiently distinguish between the dramatist and the 
persons of the drama. Thus he blumes Vanbrugh for 
putting into Lord Foppingtou’s mouth some con¬ 
temptuous expressions respecting the Church service; 
though it is obvious that Vanbrugh could not bettor 
express reverence than by making Lord Foppington 
express contempt. There is also throughout the 
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Short View too strong a display of professional feel¬ 
ing. Collier is not content with claiming for his 
order an immunity from indiscriminate scurrility j 
he will not allow that, in any cnee, any won! or act 
of a divine can be a proper subject for ridicule. X»r 
does be confine this benefit of clergy to the ministers 
of the Established Church. He extends the privilege 
to Catholic priests, and, what in him is more surpris¬ 
ing, to Dissenting preachers. This, however, is n mere 
trifle. Tmaums, brahmins, priests of Jupiter, priests 
of Baal, are all to be held sacred. Drydcn is blamed 
for making the Mufti in Don Sebastian talk nonsense. 
Lee is called to a severe account for hi? incivility to 
Tiresias. But the most curious passage is that in 
which Collier resents some uncivil reflections thrown 
by Cassandra, in Drydcn’s Cleomenes, on the calf Apis 
and hia hierophants. The words ** grass-eating, fod¬ 
dered god," words which really arc much in the style 
of several passages in the Old Testament, give as much 
offence to this Christian divine os they could have 
given to the priests of Memphis. 

But, when all deductions have been made, great 
merit must be allowed to this work. There is hardly 
any book of that time from which it would be pos¬ 
sible to select specimens of writing so excellent and 
so various. To compare Collier with Pascal would 
indeed be absurd. Yet we hardly know where, 
except in the Provincial Letters, we can find mirth 
bo harmoniously and becomingly blended with solem¬ 
nity as in the Short View. In truth, all the modes 
of ridicule, from brood fun to polished and antithetical 
sarcasm, were at Collier's command. On the other 
band, he was complete master of the rhetoric of 
honest indignation. We scarcely know any volume 
which contains so many bursts of that peculiar elo¬ 
quence which comes from the heart and goes to the 
heart. Indeed the spirit of the book is truly heroic. 
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In order fairly to appreciate it, we must remember 
the situation in which the writer stood. He was 
under the frown of power, llis name was already a 
mark for the invectives of one half of the writers of 
the age, when, in the cause of good, taste, good sense, 
and good morals, he cave battle to the other half. 
Strong as his political prejudices were, he seems on 
this occasion to have entirely laid them aside. Ho 
has forgotten that he is a Jacobite, and remembers 
only that he is a citizen and a Christian. Some of 
his sharpest censures are directed against poetry which 
had been hailed with delight by the Tory party, and 
had inflicted, a deep wound on the Whigs. It is 
inspiriting to see how gallantly the solitary outlaw 
advances to attack enemies, formidable separately, 
end, it might have been thought, irresistible when 
combined, distributes his swashing blows right and 
left among Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 
treads the wretched D’Urfcy down in the dirt beneath 
his feet, and strikes with oil his strength full at the 
towering crest of Dryden. 

The effect produced by the Short View was im¬ 
mense. The nation was on the side of Collier. Rut 
it could not be doubted that, ip the great host which 
he hud defied, some champion would be found to lift 
the gauntlet. The general belief was that Dryden 
would take the field j and all the wits anticipated 
a sharp contest between two well-paired combatants. 
The great poet hod been singled cut in the most 
marked manner. It was well known that he was 
deeply hurt, that much smaller provocations had for¬ 
merly roused him to violent resentment, and that 
there was no literary weapon, offensive or defensive, 
of which he was not master. Hut his conscience 
smote him; lie stood abashed, like the fallen arch¬ 
angel at the rebuke of Zephon,_ 
vol. in. o 
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n Ami felt how ■ wful gwdn™ \» 3 and »w 
Virtue m her *b*p* how hsfdjr; **w mid plonl 
Hit I m*T 

At ft later period he mentioned the Short View in the 
preface to his Fables. He complained, with some 
asperity, of the handiness with which he had k-en 
treated, and urged some matters in mitigation. But, 
on the whole, he frankly acknowledged that he had 
been justly reproved. ** ItV + said he, 11 Mr. Collier be 
my enemy, let him triumph. If lie be my friend, as 3 
have given him no personal occasion to be otherwise* 
he wilt be glad of my repentance/* 

It would have been wise in Congreve to follow his 
master's example. Me was precisely in that situation 
in which it is madness to attempt a vindication ; for 
his guilt was so clear, that no address or eloquence 
could obtain an acquittal. On the other hand, there 
were in his ease ninny extenuating circumstance* 
which, if he had acknowledged liis error and promised 
amendment, would have procured his pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make great allowances 
for the faults into which so young a man had been 
seduced by evil example, by the luxuriance of a ri¬ 
gorous fancy, and by the inebriating effect of popular 
applause. The esteem, as well ns the admiration, of 
the public was still within his reach. He might easily 
have effaced all memory of his transgressions, and 
have shared with Addison the glory of showing that 
the most brilliant wit maybe the ally of virtue. But, 
in any case, prudence should liave restrained him 
from encountering Collier. The nonjuror was a man 
thoroughly fitted by nature, education, and habit, for 
polemical dispute, Congreve's mind, though a mind 
of no common fertility anti vigour, was of a different 
class. No man understood so well the art of polishing 
f pigrams and repartees into the clearest effulgence, 
arid setting them neatly in easy and familiar dialogue. 
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In this sort of jewellery he attained to a mastery un¬ 
precedented and inimitable. But he was altogether 
rude In the art of controversy; and he Imd a cause to 
deleiid which scarcely any art could have rendered 
victorious. 

The event was such as" might have been foreseen, 
Congreve’s answer was a complete failure. lie was 
angry, obscure, and dull. Even the Green Room 
and Will's Coffee-House were compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge that in wit, as well as in argument, the parson 
had a decided advantage over the poet. Not only 
was Congreve unable to make any show of a ease 
where, he was in the wrong; but he succeeded in 
putting himself completely in the wrong where lie was 
in the right. Collier had taxed him with profltncness 
for calling a clergyman Mr. Prig, and for introducing 
a coachman named -Ti.hu, in allusion to the King of 
Israel, who was known at a distance by his furious 
driving. Had there been nothing worse in the Old 
Bachelor and Double Dealer, Congreve might pass 
for as pure a writer as Cowper himself, who, in poems 
revised by so austere a censor ns John Newton, calls 
a fox-hunting squire Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain 
the disrespectful name of Smug. Congreve might 
with good effect have appealed to the public whether 
it might not be fairly presumed that, when such 
frivolous charges were made, there were no very 
serious charges to make. Instead of doing this, he 
pretended that he meant no allusion to the Bible by 
the name of Jehu, and no reflection by the name of 
Prig. Strange, that a man of such parts should, In 
order to defend himself against imputations which 
nobody could regard as important, tdl untruths which 
it was certain that nobody would believe! 

One of tlie pleas which Congreve set up for hims elf 
and his brethren was that, though they might be 
guilty of a little levity here and there, they were 
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careful to inculcate a moral, packed dose Into two or 
three lines, at the end of every play. Had the fact 
been as he stated it, the defence would be worth very 
little. For no toon acquainted with human nature 
could think that a sententious couplet would undo all 
the mischief that five profligate acts hud done. But 
it would have been wise in Congreve to have looked 
again at his own comedies before lie used this argu¬ 
ment. Collier did so; and found that the moral oi 
the Old Bachelor, the grave apophthegm which is to 
he a set-off against all the libertinism of the piece, is 
contained in the following triplet: 

*' Whii nipped wtyt atiernl lh* noon of UCel 
Oar mn decline*, and with what inxkui itrifc, 

Whit pain, ic lug tlilE galling li>ld —— i wife/' 

“ Love for Love," says Collier, ** may have a some¬ 
what better farewell, but it would do a man little 
service Bhould he remember it to his dying day : M 

u The miracle to-diy ii, tint wc find 
A later irucj not ihal i vomin'j kind." 

Collier's reply was severe and triumphant. One 
of his repartees we will quote, not as a favourable 
specimen of his manner, but because it wag called 
forth by Congreve's characteristic affectation. The 
poet spoke of the Old Jiachclor as a trifle to which he 
attached no value 7 and which hud become public by 
a sort of accident, H 1 wrote it” lie said, u to amuse 
my self itt zi slow recovery from a fit of sickness, 1 ' 
“ What his disease was/ 11 replied Collie^ “I am not 
to inquire; but it must be a very ill one to be wor^e 
than the remedy. n 

All that Congreve gained by coming forward on 
this occasion was that he completely deprived himself 
of the excuse which he might with justice have pleaded 
for his early offences. u Why, 11 asked Collier, u should 
the man laugh at the mischief of the boy, and make 
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the disorders of his nonage his own, by an after ap¬ 
probation ?" 

Congreve was not Collier's only opponent* Van¬ 
brugh, Dennis, and Settle took the field, And, from 
a passage in a contemporary satire, we are inclined to 
think that among the answers to the Short View was 
one written* or supposed to be written, by Wycherley* 
The victory remained with Collier. A great and rapid 
reform in almost all the departments of our lighter 
literature was the effect of his labours A new race 
of wits and poets arose, who generally treated with 
reverence the great ties which bind society together, 
and whose wry indecencies were decent when com¬ 
pared with those of the school which flourished during 
the hist forty years of the seventeenth century. 

This controversy probably' prevented Congreve 
from fulfilling the engagements into which he had 
entered with the actors. It was not till 1700 that he 
produced the Way of the World, the most deeply 
meditated and the most brilliantly written of all his 
works. It wants, perhaps, the constant movement, 
the effervescence of animal spirits, which we find in 
Love for Love. But the hysterical rants of Lady 
Wishforf, the meeting of Witwonld and his brother, 
the country knight** courtship and his subsequent 
revel, and, above all, the chase and surrender of Mil- 
hinmnt, arc superior to any thing that is to he found 
in the whole range of English comedy from th> ■ civil 
war downwards. It is quite inexplicable to us that 
this play should have tailed on the stage. Yet so it 
was ; and the author, already gore with the wounds 
which Collier had inflicted, was galled past endurance 
hy this new stroke. Me resolved never again to ex¬ 
pose himself to the rudeness of a tasteless audience, 
and took leave of the theatre for ever. 

He lived twenty-eight years longer, without adding 
to the high literary reputation which he had attained. 
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He read much while he retained his eyesight, and now 
and then wrote a abort essay, or put an idle tab into 
verse; but he appears never to have planned any con¬ 
siderable work* The mi seel Jan sous pieces which he 
published in 1710 are of little value, and have long 
been foigotten. 

The stock of fam£ which lie had acquired by hia 
comedies was sufficient s assisted by the graces of his 
manner and conversation, to secure lor him a high 
place in the estimation of the world. During the 
winter, he lived among the most distinguished and 
agreeable people in London, His summers were 
passed at the splendid country-seats of ministers ami 
peers. Literary envy and political faction, which in 
that age respected nothing else, respected bis repose. 
He professed to be one of the party of which his 
patron Montagu, now Lord Halifax, was the head. 
But he lmd civil words and small good offices for men 
of every shade of opinion. And men of every shade 
of opinion spoke well of him in return. 

His means were for a long time scanty. The place 
which lie had in possession barely enabled him to live 
with comfort. And, when the Tories came into power, 
some thought that lie would lose even this moderate 
provision. But Harley, who was by no means dis- 
]>osed to adopt the exterminating policy of the October 
club, and who, with fi )l hia faults of understanding 
and temper, had a sincere kindness for men of genius, 
reassured the anxious poet by quoting very gnicefuUv 
and happily the lines of Virgfl, 

Non dftUl.'l ailcP geitamui pet Inn PffnF, 

Nec t&m uvensui Tym SdLjiu^t nb urbe. H 

The Indilicence with which Congreve ivas treated 
by the Tories waa not purchased by any concession 
on his pert which coidd justly oflfend the Whigs. It 
was his rare good fortune to share the triumph of 
his friends without having shared their proscription. 
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’When the House of Hanover came to the throne, he 
partook largely of the prosperity of those with whom 
ho was con netted. The reversion to which he had 
been nominated twenty years before fell in. He was 
made secretary to the island of Jamaica; and his 
whole income amounted to twelve hundred a year, a 
fortune which, for a single man, was in that age not 
only easy but splendid. He continued, however, to 
practise the frugality which he had learned when lie 
could scarce spure, as Swift tells us, a shilling to pay 
the chairmen who carried him to Lord Halifax’s. 
Though he had nobody to save for, he laid up at least 
ns much ad he spent. 

The infirmities of age came early upon him. His 
habits had been intemperate; lie suffered much from 
gout; and, when confined to his chamber, ho had no 
longer the solace of literature. Blindness, the most 
cruel misfortune that can befall the lonely student, 
made his books useless to him. lie was thrown on 
society for all his amusement; and in society his good 
breeding and vivacity made him always welcome. 

By the rising men of letters he was considered not 
ns a rival, but as a classic. He had left their arena; 
he never measured his strength with them ; and he 
was always loud in applause of their exertions. 1 hey 
could, therefore, entertain no jealousy of him, and 
thought no more of detracting from his lame than of 
carping at the great men who had been lying a 
hundred years in Poets' Corner. Even the inmates 
of Grub Street, even the heroes of the Diiuchid, were 
for once just to living merit. There can be no 
stronger illustration of the estimation in which Con¬ 
greve WHS h. Id than the fact that the English Iliad, 
a work which appeared with more splendid auspices 
than auv other in our language, w;ls dedicated t > him. 
There was not a duke in the kingdom who would not 
have been proud of such a compliment- Dr. Johnson 
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expresses great admiration for the independence of 
spirit 'which Pope showed on this occasion. “ lie 
passed over peers and statesmen to inscribe his Iliad 
to Congreve, with a magnanimity of which the praise 
had been complete, had ins friend's virtue been equal 
to his wit. Why he was chosen for so great un 
honour, it is not now possible to know,'' It is cer¬ 
tainly impossible to know; yet wc think, it. is possible 
to guess. The translation of the 1 liad had been 
zealously befriended by men of all political opinions. 
The poet who, at an early age, had been raised to 
affluence by the emulous liberality of Whigs and 
Tories, could not with propriety inscribe-.to a chief of 
either party a work which bad been munificently 
patronised by both. It was necessary to lind some 
person who was at once eminent and neutral It was 
therefore necessary' to pass over peers and statesmen. 
Congreve had a high name m letters. He hud a high 
name in aristocratic circles. He lived on terms of 
civility with men of all jinrties. Ily a courtesy paid 
to him, neither the ministers nor the leaders of the 
opposition could be offended. 

The singular affectation which had from the* first 
been characteristic of Congreve grow stronger and 
stronger as he advanced in life. At hist it became 
disagreeable to him to hear his own comedies praised. 
Voltaire, whose soul was burned up by the raging 
desire for literary renown, was half puzzled and half 
disgusted by whut he saw, during his visit to England, 
of this extraordinary whim. Congreve disclaimed the 
character of a poet, declared that his plays were trifles 
produced in an idle hour, and begged that Voltaire 
would consider him merely as a gentleman. “ If you 
had been merely a gentleman," said Voltaire, 4t I 
should not have come to see you." 

Congreve teas not a man of warm affections. Do* 
mcstic ties he had none* and in the temporary con* 
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nexions which he formed with a succession of beauties 
from the green-room hi a heart does not appear to 
have been interested. Of all his attachments that to 
Airs, Bracegirdle lasted the longest and was the moat 
celebrated. This charming actress* who was, during 
many yearn, the idol of all London* whose face caused 
the fa tal broil in which Mount fort fell* and for which 
Lord Alohun was tried by the peers, and to whom the 
Earl of Scaradde was said to have made lionouruble 
addresses, had conducted herself, in very trying cir¬ 
cumstances, with extmordimry disc ret ton. Congreve 
at length became her confidential friend. They con¬ 
stantly rode *>ut together and dined together. Some 
people said that she was Ms mistress* and .others that 
she would soon be bis wife. He was at last drawn 
away from tier by the influence of a wealthier and 
haughtier beauty. Henrietta, daughter of the great 
Marlborough* and Countess of Godolphin, had* cm her 
fathers death* succeeded to his dukedom, and to the 
greater part of ids immense property. Her husband 
was an insignificant man, of whom Lord Chesterfield 
said that he came to the House of Peers only to sleep, 
and that he might as well sleep on the right os on 
the left of the woolsack. Between the Duchess and 
Congreve sprang up a most eccentric friendship. Ho 
had a seat every day at her table* and assisted in the 
direction of her concerts. That malignant old bel- 
dame* the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who had quarrelled 
with her daughter as she had quarrelled with every 
body else, affected to suiqwct; that there was something 
wrong. But the world in general appears to have 
thought that a great lady might, without any imputa¬ 
tion on her character, pay marked attention to a man 
of eminent genius who was near sixty years old, who 
was still older In upjH>arnnce and in constitution, who 
was confined to his chair by gout, and who was unable 
to read from blindness- 
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In the summer of 1728, Congreve was ordered to 
try the Bath waters. During his excursion he was 
overturned in his chariot, and received some severe 
internal injury from which he never recovered. He 
came back to London in u dangerous state, complained 
constantly of a pain in his aide, and continued to sink, 
till in tilt following January he expired. 

lie left ten thousand pounds, saved out of the emo¬ 
luments of his lucrative places. Johnson soya that 
this money ought to have gone to the Congreve fa¬ 
mily, which was then in great distress. Doctor 
Young and Mr. Leigh Hunt, two gentlemen who 
seldom agree with each other, but with whom, on 
this occasion, we are happy to agree, think that it 
ought to have gone to Mrs. Bracegirdle. Congreve 
bequeathed two hundred pounds to Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and an equal sum to a certain Mrs. Jclbt; but the 
bulk of Ids accumulations went to the Duchess of 
31 ;irlborough, in whose immense wealth such n legacy 
was as a drop in the bucket. It might have raised 
the fallen fortunes of a Staffordshire squire; it might 
have enabled a retired actress to enjoy every comfort, 
and, in her sense, every luxury; but it was hardly 
sufficient to defray the Duchess’s establishment for 
three months. 

The great lady buried her friend with a pomp sel¬ 
dom seen at the funerals of poets. The corpse lay in 
f-tate under the ancient roof of the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and was interred in Westminster Abbey. The pall 
was borne by the Duke of Bridgewater, Lord Cobhum, 
the Earl of Wilmington, who had been Speaker, and 
was afterwards First Lord of the Treasury, and 
other men of high consideration. Her Grace laid out 
her friend's bequest in a fliijtcrh diamond necklace, 
which she wore in honour of him, and, if report is to 
lie lelieved, showed her regard In ways much more 
extraordinary. It is said that a statue of him in 
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ivory, which moved by clockwork, was placed dully 
at her table, that she had a wax doll made in imi¬ 
tation of him, and that the feet of the doll were 
regularly blistered and anointed by the doctors, ns 
poor Congreve's feet had been when he suffered from 
the gout, A monument was erected to the poet in 
Westminster Abbey, with an inscription written by 
the Duchess; and Lord Cobhum honoured him with 
a cenotaph, which seems to up, though that is a bold 
word, the ugliest and most absurd of the buildings at 
Stowe. 

We have said that Wycherley was a worse Con¬ 
greve. There was, indeed, a remarkable analogy be¬ 
tween the writings and lives of these two men. Both 
were gentlemen liberally educated. Both led town 
lives, and knew human nature only as it appears 
between Hyde Park ami the Tower. Both were men 
of wit. Neither had much imagination. Both at an 
early age produced lively and profligate comedies. 
Both retired from the field while still in early man¬ 
hood, and owed to their youthful achievements in 
literature; whatever consideration they enjoyed in later 
life. Both, after they had ceased to write for the 
stage, published volumes of miscellanies which did 
little credit either to their talents or to their morels. 
Both, during their declining years, hung loose upon 
society; and both, in their last moments, made eccen¬ 
tric and unjustifiable dispositions of their estates. 

But in every point Congreve maintained his supe¬ 
riority to Wycherley. Wycherley’hod wit; but the 
wit of Congreve far outshines that of every comic 
writer, except Sheridan, who has arisen within the 
last two centuries. Congreve had not, in a largo 
measure, the poetical faculty; but compared with 
Wycherley he might be called a great poet. Wycher¬ 
ley had some knowledge of books; but Congreve was 
a man of real learning. Congreve's offences against 
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decorum, though highly culpable, were not so gross 
as those of Wycherley; nor did Congreve, like Wy¬ 
cherley, exhibit to the world the deplorable spectacle 
of a licentious dotage. Congreve died in the enjoy¬ 
ment of high consideration ; Wycherley forgotten or 
despised. Congreve’s will was absurd and capricious; 
but Wycherley's last actions appear to have been 
prompted by obdurate malignity. 

Here, at least for the present, we must stop. Van¬ 
brugh and Farqubar are not men to he hastily dis¬ 
missed, and wc have not left ourselves space to do 
them justice. 
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TAr Opinions of Lord Hollo nd^ o* recorded in the Journals 
of lAe Hu use of Lord$ 7 from 1797 to 1841. Collated emd 
edited by D. C. Moylax, of Lhicdcfa hm> Barmier-at- 
Law, 8vo, London: 1841, 

Maitl reasons make it impossible for m to lay before 
our readers n* the present moment, a complete viow 
of the character and public career of the late Lord 
Holland. But we fee! that we have already deferred 
too long the duty of paying some tribute to bis 
memory* We feel that it ia more becoming to bring 
without further delay an offering, though intrinsically 
of little value, than to leave his tomb longer without 
some token of our reverence and love* 

We shall my very little of the book which lies on 
our table. And yet it is a book which, even if it had 
been the work of a less distinguished man, or had ap¬ 
peared under circumstances less interesting, would 
have well repaid an attentive perusal It is valuable, 
both as a record of principles and as a model of com¬ 
position* Wc find in it all the great maxims which, 
during more than forty years, guided Lord Holland's 
public conduct, and the chief reasons on which those 
maxims rest, condensed into the smallest possible 
space, and set forth with admirable perspicuity, dig¬ 
nity, and precision * To his opinions on Foreign 
Policy we for the most part cordially assent; but, 
now and then wc are inclined to think them im¬ 
prudently generous. We could not have signed the 
protest against the detention of Napoleon. The Pro¬ 
test respecting the course which England pursued at 
the Congress of Verona, though it contains much that 
is excellent, contains also positions which, we are 
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inclined to think, Lord Holland would s at a later 
period, have admitted to be unsound, But to all his 
doc tribes on constitutional questions, we give onr 
hearty approbation; and we firmly believe that no 
British Government has ever deviated from that line 
of internal policy which he has traced, without detri¬ 
ment to the public. 

We will give, sis a specimen of this little volume, a 
tingle passage, in which a chief article of the political 
creed of the Whigs is stated and explained, with .sin¬ 
gular clearness, force, and brevity- Our readers will 
remember that, in 1825* the Catholic Association 
raised the cry of emancipation with raoSt formidable 
efFecf, The Tories acted after their kind. Instead 
of removing the grievance they tried to put down the 
agitation, and brought in a law, apparently sharp 
and stringent, but in truth utterly impotent, for 
restnunmg the right of petition- Lord Holland's 
Protest on that occasion is excellent. 

rt We are," *nys h? f “ well aware that the privileges of the 
people* the rights of free discuss ion, imd the spirit find letter 
of our popular institutions, must reader —and they are in¬ 
tended to render -— the continuance of an extensive grievance, 
and of the dissatisfaction consequent thereupon, dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the country, and ultimately subversive 
of the authority of the state. Experience and theory alike 
forbid ua to deny that effect of a free constitution \ a Hmso 
of justice and a love of liberty cqmdly deter us from lament¬ 
ing it. But wo have always been taught to Souk for the 
remedy of sack disorders in the redraws of the grievances 
which justify them, and in the removal of the di.^sitbfactiriM 
from which they flew — not in restraints on ancient privileges, 
not in inroEuls on the right of public discussion, nor b viola¬ 
tion* of the principles of a free government If, therefore, 
the legal method of seeking redress, which has been resorted 
to by persona labouring under grievous disabilities, be fraught 
with immediate or remote danger to the state s we draw from 
that circumstance n conclusion tong since foretold by great 
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autlmrity —- namely f tltrit the British congLitiuioti* and huge 
cxclLwioe^. c&nrtnt together; that the conidtiU-ku 

til ii^t destroy Lfuinij or they will destroy the conBtiltitIun h ” 

It was not, however, of this little book, valuable 
and interesting as it is T but of the author, that we 
meant to speak; and we will try to do so with calm* 
ness and impartiality. 

In order to fully appreciate the character of Lord 
Holland, it is necessary to go tar back into the histoiy 
of his family; for he had inherited something more than 
a coronet and an estate. To the House of which lie was 
the head belongs one distinction which we believe to 
lx; without it parallel in our annals. Enuring more 
than a century, there has never been a time at which 
a Fox has not stood m a prominent station among 
public men- Scarcely had the chequered career of 
the first Lord Holland closed t when his son, Charles, 
rose to the head of the Opposition, and to the first 
rank among English debaters. And before Charles 
was borne to Westminster Abbey a third Vox had 
already become one of the most conspicuoitspoil6ichins 
in the kingdom. 

It is impossible, not to he struck by the strong 
family likeness which, in spite of diversities arising 
from education and position, appears in these three 
distinguished persons. In their faces and figures 
there was a resemblance, such as is common enough 
in novels, where one picture h good for ten gener¬ 
ations, but such as in real life is seldom found- The 
ample person, the massy and thoughtful forehead, the 
large eyebrows, the full cheek and lip, the expr^-si- vn - 
so singularly compounded of sense, humour, courage, 
ope nness, a strong will and a sweet temper, were 
common to all. But the features of the founder of 
the House, as the pencil of Reynolds and the chisel of 
Nollekens have handed them down to ns, were dis¬ 
agreeably harsh and exaggerated. In his descendants, 
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the aspect woa preserved! but it was softened! till it 
became! in the late lord, the moat gracious and inter* 
eating countenance that was ever lighted up by the 
mingled lustre of intelligence and benevolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men of this noble 
family, so was it also with their minds. Nature had 
done much for them all. She had moulded them nil 
of that clay of which she is most sparing. To all she 
had given strong reason and sharp wit, a quick relish 
for every physical and intellectual enjoyment! consti¬ 
tutional intrepidity T and that frankness by which 
constitutional intrepidity is generally accompanied, 
spirits which nothing could depress, tempers easy, 
generous! and placable, and that genial courtesy 
which has its seat in the heart, and of which artificial 
politeness is only a faint and cold imitation. Such a 
disposition Is the richest inheritance that ever was 
entailed on any family. 

But training and situation greatly modified the fine 
qualities which nature lavished with such profusion 
on three generations of the house of Fox. The first 
Lord Holland was a needy political adventurer, lie 
entered public life at a time when the standard of in¬ 
tegrity among statesmen was low. He started as the 
adherent of a minister who had indeed many titles to 
respect, who possessed eminent talents both for ad¬ 
ministration and for debate, who understood the 
public interest well, and who meant fairly by the 
country, but who had seen so much perfidy and 
meanness that he had become sceptical as to the ex¬ 
istence of probity. Weary of the cant of patriotism* 
Walpole had learned to talk a cant of a different kind. 
Disgusted by that sort of hyjiocriay which is at least 
a homage to virtue, he was too much in the habit of 
practising the less respectable hypocrisy which os¬ 
tentation sly displays, and sometimes even simulates 
vice. To Walpole Fox attached himself politically 
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and personally, with the ardour which belonged to 
his temperament. And it is not to be denied that in 
the school of W alpole be contracted faults which de¬ 
stroyed the value of his many great endowments. He 
raised himself, indeed, to the first consideration in the 
House of Commons ; he became a consummate master 
of the art of debate; he attained honours and im¬ 
mense wealth ; but the public esteem and confidence 
were withheld from him. His private friends, indeed, 
justly extolled his generosity and good-nature. They 
maintained that in those parts of his conduct which 
they could least defend there was nothing soithd, and 
that, if he was misled, he was misled by amiable feel¬ 
ings, by a desire to serve his friends, and by anxious 
tenderness for his children. But by the nation he 
was regarded as a man of insatiable rapacity and 
desperate ambition; us a man ready to adopt, without 
scruple, the most immoral and the most unconstitu¬ 
tional manners; as a man perfectly fitted, by all his 
opinions and feelings, for the work of managing the 
Parliament by means of secret-service-money, and of 
keeping down the people with the bayonet. Many of 
his con tern porn ries had a morality quite as lax as his: 
but very few among them had Ids talents, and none 
had his hardihood and energy. Ho could not, like 
Sandys and Doddington, find safety in contempt. He 
therefore became an object of such general aversion 
as no statesman since the fall of Strafford has incur¬ 
red, of such get lend aversion as was probably ne ve r 
in any country incurred by a man of so kind and 
cordial a disposition. A w eak mind would have sunk 
under such a load of unpopularity. But that resolute 
spirit seemed to derive new firmness from the public 
hatred. The only effect which reproaches appeared to 
produce on him, was to sour, in some degree, his na¬ 
turally sweet temper. The lost nets of bis public life 
were marked, not only by that audacity which he 
vol. in. p 
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lintl derived from nature, not only by that immorality 
which lie had learned in the school of Walpole, but 
by a harshness which almost amounted to cruelty, 
and which had never been supposed to belong to his 
character. Ilis severity increased flic unpopularity 
from which It had sprung. The well-known lampoon 
of Gray may serve ns a specimen of the feeling of the 
country. All the images are taken from shipwrecks, 
quicksands, and cormorants. Lord Holland is repre¬ 
sented as complaining, that the cowardice of his ac¬ 
complices hud prevented him from putting down the 
free spirit of the city of London by sword and fire, 
and as pining for the time when birds of prey .should 
make their nests in Westminster Abbey, and unclean 
beasts burrow in St, Paul’s. 

Within a few mouths after the death of this remark¬ 
able man, his second son Charles appeared at the 
head of the party opposed to the American War. 
Charles had inherited the bodily and mental constitu¬ 
tion of his father, and hud been much, fur too much, 
under his father's influence- It was indeed impossible 
that a son of so affectionate and noble a nature should 
not have been warmly attached to a parent who pos¬ 
sessed many fine qualities, and who carried his in¬ 
dulgence and liberality towards Ids children even to 
a culpable extent. Charles saw that the person to 
whom he was bound by the strongest tics was, in the 
highest degree, odious to the nation ; and the effect 
whs what might have been expected from the strong 
passions and constitutional boldness of so high-spirited 
a youth. He cast in his lot with his father, and took, 
while still :i boy, a deep part in the most unjustifiable 
and unpopular measures that had been adopted since 
the reign of ,fames the Second, In the debates on the 
Middlesex Election, he distinguished himself, not only 
by his precocious powers of eloquence, but by the vehe¬ 
ment and scornful manner in which he bade defiance 
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to public opinion. He wan at that time regarded oa 
a man likely to be the most formidable champion of 
arbitrary government that had appeared since the 
1 levelution, to be a bate with far greater powers, a 
Mansfield with far greater courage. Happily ins 
father's death liberated him early from the pernicious 
influence by which he had been misled. His mind 
expanded. Ills range of observation became wider. 
His genius broke through curly prejudices. Ilia 
natural benevolence and magnanimity had fair play. 
In a very short time he appeared in a situation worthy 
ot his understanding and of his la-art. From a family 
whose name was associated in the public mind with, 
tyranny and corruption, from n party of which the 
theory and the practice were equally servile, from the 
midst of the LuttrtHs, the Dysons, the Harringtons, 
came forth the greatest parliamentary defender of 
civil and religious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and 
to the fine natural dispositions of Ids House. But 
Ills situation was very different from that of the two 
eminent men of whom we have spoken. In soma 
important respects it was better, in some it was worse 
than theirs, ile had one great ml vantage over them. 
He received a good political education. The first 
lord was educated by Sir Jlobert Walpole. Mr. Fox 
was educated by his father. The late lord was edu¬ 
cated by Mr. Fox. The pernicious maxims early im¬ 
bibed by the first Lord Holland, made his great 
talents useless, and worse than useless, to the state. 
The pernicious maxims early imbibed by Mr. Fox led 
him, at the commencement of his public life, into 
great faults which, though afterwards nobly expiated, 
were never forgotten. To the very end of his career, 
small men, when they hod nothing else to say in 
defence of their own tyranny, bigotry, and imbecility, 
could always raise a cheer by some paltry taunt 
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about the election of Colonel Luttrell, the imprison¬ 
ment of the lord mayor, and other measures in which 
the great Whig lender had borne a part at the age of 
one or two and twenty. On Lord Holland no such 
slur could he thrown. Those who most dissent from 
his opinions must, acknowledge that a public life more 
consistent is not to be found in our annals. Every 
part of it is in perfect harmony with every other purl ; 
and the whole is in perfect harmony with the great 
principles of toleration and civil freedom. This rare 
felicity is in ft great measure to he attributed to the 
influence of Mr, Fox. Lord Holland, os was natural 
in a person of his talents and expectations, began nt 
a very early age to take the keenest interest in polities; 
and Mr. Fox found the greatest pleasure in forming 
the mind of so hopeful a pupil. They corresponded 
largely on political subjects when the young lord was 
only sixteen j and their friendship and mutual confi¬ 
dence continued to the day of that mournful separa¬ 
tion at Chiswick. Under such training such a man 
as Lord Holland was in no danger of falling into those 
faults which threw a dark shade over the whole career 
of his grandfather, and from which the youth of his 
uncle was not wholly free. 

On the other hand, the late Lord Holland, as com¬ 
pared with his grandfather and his uncle, laboured 
under one groat disadvantage. They were members 
of the House of Commons. He became ft Peer w hile 
still an infant. When be entered public life, the 
House of Lords wus a very small and a very decorous 
assembly. The minority to which he belonged was 
scarcely able to muster five or six votes on the most 
important nights, when eighty or ninety lords were 
present. Debate hud accordingly become a mere 
form, as it was in the Irish House of Peers before the 
Union. This was a grout misfortune to a man like 
Lord Holland. It was not by occasionally address- 
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Ing fifteen or twenty solemn and unfriendly auditors, 
that his grandfather and Jik unde attained their un¬ 
rivalled ijariUunentary skill. The former hud learned 
his art in u the grout Widpolcan buttles/ 1 on nights 
when Onslow was in the chair seventeen hours with¬ 
out intermission, when the thick ranks on both sides 
kept unbroken order till long after the winter min 
hud risen upon them, when the blind were led out by 
the bond into the lobby and the paralytic laid down 
in their bed-dothea on the benches* The powers of 
Charles Fox were, from the first, exercised in eon* 
diets not less exciting. The great talents of the lute 
Lord Hoilut?d had no such advantage* This was the 
more unfortunate, because the peculiar species of 
eloquence which belonged to him in common with 
his family required much practice to develop? it* 
With strong sense* and the greatest readiness of wit, 
a certain tendency to hesitation was hereditary In the 
line of Fox. This hesitation arose, not from the 
poverty, but from the wealth of their vocabulary* 
They paused, not from the difficulty of finding one 
expression, but from the difficulty of choosing between 
several. It was only by slow degrees and constant 
exercise that the first Lord Holland and Ids son over* 
came the defect* Indeed neither of them overcame 
it completely- 

In statement* the late Lord Holland was not suc¬ 
cessful ; hi* chief excellence lay in reply. He had the 
quick eye of Ids house for the unsound parts of an 
argument, and a great felicity in exposing them* 
He was decidedly more distinguished in debate than 
any peer of his time who had not sat in the House of 
Commdfts, Jftty, to find his equal among persons 
similarly situated, we most go hack eighty years to 
Lari Granville* For Mansfield, Thurlow, Lough¬ 
borough, Grey, Grenville, JSroughum, Plunkett, and 
other eminent men, living and dead* whom we will 
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not stop to enumerate, carried to the Upper House an 
eloquence formed and matured in the Lower. The 
opinion of the most discerning judges was that Lord 
Holland's oratorical performances, though sometimes 
most successful, afforded no fair measure of his ora* 
tor leal powers, and that, in an assembly of which the 
debates were frequent and animated, he would have 
attained u very high order of excellence. It was, in¬ 
deed, impossible to listen to his conversation without 
seeing that bo was bom a debater. To him, as to bis 
uncle, the exorcise of the mind in discussion was a 
positive pleasure. With the greatest good nature and 
good breeding, be was the very opposite te<an assenten 
r JThe word “ disputatious pt is generally used as n word 
of reproach; but we can express our meaning only by 
saying that Lord Holland was most courteously and 
pleasantly disputatious. In truth , his quickness in 
discovering and apprehending distinctions and analo¬ 
gies was such ns a veteran judge might envy. The 
lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were astonished to 
find in an unprofessional man so strong a relish for 
the esoteric parts of their science, and complained 
that as soon as they had split a hnir^ Lord Holland 
proceeded to split the filaments into tilaments still 
liner* In a mind less happily constituted, there 
might have been a risk that this turn for eubtilty 
would have produced serious evil. But m the heart 
and understanding of Lord Holland there was ample 
security against all such danger. He was not a 
man to be the dupe of his own ingenuity. He put 
his logic to its proper use; and in him the dialectician 
was always subordinate! to the statesman* 

His political life is written in the chronicles of his 
country. Perhaps, as we have already intimated, his 
opinions on two or three great questions of foreign 
policy were open to just objection. Yet even Ins 
errors, if he erred, were amiable and respectable. 
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We sire not sure flint we do not love mid admire him 
the more because he was now and then seduced from 
what we regard as a wise policy by sympathy with 
the oppressed, by generosity towards the fallen* by a 
philanthropy so enlarged that it took in all nations, 
by love of peace* a love which hi him was second 
only to the love of freedom, and by the magnanimous 
credulity of a mind which was as incapable of sus¬ 
pecting as of devising mischief. 

To Ins views on questions of domestic policy the 
voice of his countrymen docs ample justice. They 
revere the memory of the man who was, during forty 
years, the constant protector of all oppressed races 
and persecuted sects, of the man whom neither the 
prejudices nor the interests belonging to his station 
could seduce from the path of right, of the noble, 
who in every great crisis cast in his lot with the 
commons, of the planter, who made manful war on 
the slave trade, of the landowner, whose whole heart 
was in the struggle against the corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost exclusively on 
tlio&e parts of Lord Holland's character which were 
ojien to the observation of millions. How shall we 
express the feelings with which his memory is che¬ 
rished by those who were honoured with his friend¬ 
ship? Or in what language shall we speak of that 
house, once celebrated for its rare attract ions to the 
furthest ends of the civilised world, and now silent 
and desolate ns the grave? To that house, a hun¬ 
dred and twenty years ago, a poet addressed those 
tender and graceful lines, which have now acquired 
a new meat ling not less sad than that which they 
originally bore. 

u Thou hill, whose brow the antique structured grace* 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 

Why, qnoo bo loved, whenever thy bower appears, 

OVr tay ihm eyebalLe glance the sudden 
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How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair* 

Thy sloping walk^ and unpolluted tiir? 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged tree*. 

Thy noon-tide shadow and dune evening breeze! 

Hii linage thy Forsaken bowera restore; 

Thy walkEri and airy pros fleets charm no mure; 

N© more the summer in thy glooms nJkyed, 

Thine evening breezes ? and thy noon-day shade." 

Yet a few years, and the shades and structures 
may follow their illustrious masters- The wonderful 
city which, ancient and gigantic as it is, at ill continues 
to grow as fust as a young town of logwood by a 
water-privilege in Michigan, may soon f]i&pliice thorn 
turrets and gardens which are associated with so 
much that is interesting and noble, with the courtly 
magnificence of Rich, with the loves of Ormond, with 
the counsels of Groin well, with the death of Addison, 
The tune is coining when, perhaps, a few old men, 
ihe last survivors of our generation, will in vain seek, 
amidst new streets, and squares, and railway stations, 
for the site of that dwelling which was in their youth 
the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters 
and poets, of scholars, philosophers, and statesmen, 
d hey will then rein ember, with strange tenderness 
many objects once familiar to them, the avenue and 
the terrace, the busts and the paintings, the carving, 
the grotesqiie gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes* 
With peculiar fondness they will recall that vene¬ 
rable chamber, in which all the antique gravity of 
a college library was so singularly blended with 
all that female grace and wit could devise to em¬ 
bellish a drawing-room. They will recollectnut 
unmoved, those shelves loaded with the varied 
learning of many lands and many ages, and those 
portraits in which were preserved the features of the 
best and wisest Englishmen of two generations* They 
will recollect how many men who have guided the 
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politics of Europe, who have moved great inemblin 
by reason and eloquence, who have put life into 
bronze and canvass, or who have left to i>osterity 
tilings so written as it shall not willingly let them 
die, were there mixed with all that was loveliest and 
gayest in the society of the most splendid of capitals. 
They will remember the peculiar character which 
belonged to that circle, in which every talent and 
accomplishment, every art and science, had its place. 
They will remember how the last-debate was discussed 
in one corner, and the last comedy of Scribe in an¬ 
other; while Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on 
Sir Joshua's 1 Baretti; while Mackintosh turned over 
Thomas Aquinas to verify a quotation; while Talley¬ 
rand related his conversations with Harms at the 
Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field of 
Austcriifcz, They will remember, above all, the grace, 
and the kindness, far more admirable than grace, with 
which the princely hospitality of that ancient mansion 
was dispensed. They will remember the venerable 
and benignant countenance and the cordial voice of 
him who bade them welcome. They will remember 
that temper which years of pain, of sickness, of lame¬ 
ness, of confinement, seemed only to make sweeter 
and sweeter, and that frank politeness, which at once 
relieved all the embarrassment of the youngest ami 
most timid writer or artist, who found himself for the 
first time among Ambassadors and Laris. Ihcj will 
remember that constant flow of conversation, so natu¬ 
ral, so animated, so various, so rich with observation 
and anecdote ; that wit which never gave a wound; 
that exquisite mimicry which ennobled, instead of 
degrading; that goodness of heart which appeared in 
every look and accent, and gave additional value to 
every talent and acquirement. They will remember, 
too, that he whose name they hold in reverence was 
not less distinguished by the inflexible uprightness of 
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his political conduct than by his loving disposition 
mid Ids winning innnners. They will remember that, 
in the hist lines wliich he traced, he expressed his joy 
thnt he had done nothing unworthy of the friend of 
Fox and Grey; and tiiey will have reason to feel 
similar joy, if, in looting back on many troubled 
years, they cannot accuse themselves of having done 
any thing unworthy of tnen who were distinguished 
by the friendship of Lord Holland, 





WARREN HASTINGS. (October 1841.) 

Memoirs of the Life of ti'arren Heatings, first Governor^ 
General of Bengal Compiled from Original Papers by 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M,A. 3 volt 8vo. London: 
1841. 

We are inclined to think that we shall beat meet the 
wishes of our readers, if, instead of minutely examin¬ 
ing this hook, we attempt to give, in a way necessarily 
hasty and imperfect, our own view of the life and 
character of Mr. Hastings. Our feeling towards him 
is not exactly that of the House of Commons which 
impeached him in 1787; neither is it that of the 
House of Commons which uncovered and stood up 
to receive him in 1813, He had great qualities, 
and he rendered great services to the state. But 
to represent him as a man of stainless virtue is to 
make him ridiculous; and from a regard for his me¬ 
mory, if from no other feeling, hi* friends would have 
done well to lend no countenance to such adulation. 
Wo believe that, if be were now living, he would have 
sufficient judgment and sufficient greatness of mind 
to wish to be shown as he was. He must have known 
that there were dark spots on his fame. He might 
also have felt with pride that the splendour of hi* 
fame would bear many spots. He would have wished 
posterity to have a likeness of him, though an unfa¬ 
vourable likeness, rather than a daub at once insipid 
and unnatural, resembling neither him nor any body 
else. u Paint me as I am" said Oliver Cromwell, while 
sitting to young Lely. 11 If you leave Out the scars 
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and wrinkles, I will not pay you ft shilling," Even in 
such a trifle, the great Protector showed both his good 
sense and his magnanimity, ik 1 did not wish till that 
was characteristic in hi$ countenance to be lost, in the 
vain attempt to give him the regular features and 
smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated minions of 
James the First. He was content that his face should 
go forth marked with all the blemishes which Imd 
been put on it by time, by war, by sleepless nights, 
by anxiety, perhaps by remorse; but with valour, 
jjolicy, authority, and public care written in all its 
princely lines. If men truly great knew their own 
interest, it is thus that they would wish, their minds 
to be portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illus¬ 
trious race. It has been affirmed tht$ his pedigree 
can be traced back to the great Danish sea-king, 
whose sails were long the terror of both coasts of the 
British Channel, and who, after many fierce tmd 
doubtful struggles, yielded at hist to the valour and 
genius of Alfred. But the undoubted splendour of 
the line of Hustings needs no illustration from fable. 
One branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the coronet of Pembroke, From another branch 
sprang the renowned Chamberlain, the faithful ad¬ 
herent of the White Rose, whose fate Jins furnished 
so striking a theme both to poets and to historians. 
His family received from the Tudors the earldom of 
Huntingdon, which, after long dispossession, was re¬ 
gained in our time by a series of events scarcely 
paralleled in romance. 

Hie lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worces¬ 
tershire,^ claimed to be considered as flic heads of this 
distinguished family. 1 he main stock, indeed, jiros- 
pct’i'd less than some of the younger shoots. But the 
Daylesford family, though not ennobled, was wealthy 
and highly considered, till, a knit two hundred years 
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ago, it was overwhelmed by the great ruin of the 
civil war. The Hastings of that time was a zealous 
cavalier. He raised money on his lamb, sent his 
plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal army, 
and. after spending half his property in the cause of 
Kiuir Charles, was glad to ransom himself by making 
over most of the remaining half to Speaker Lcnthnl. 
The old seat nt Dnylesford still remained in the 
family; but it could no longer be kept up; and in 
the following generation it was sold to a merchant of 
London. 

Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of 
Daylesford I tad presented his second son to the rectory 
of the parish in which the ancient residence of the 
family stood* The living was of little value; and the 
situation of the poor clergyman, after the sale of the 
estate, was deplorable. He was constantly engaged 
in lawsuits about his tithes with the new lord ot the 
manor, and was at length utterly rained. His eldest 
son, Howard, a well-conducted young man, obtained 
a place in the Customs. The second son, Pynaston, 
an idle worthless boy, married before he was sixteen, 
lost his wife in two years, and died In the "W est Indies, 
leaving to the care of his unfortunate father a little 
orphan, destined to strange and memorable vidssi* 
tudes of fortune. 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on the 
aixth of December, 1752. His mother died a few days 
later, and he was left dependent on his distressed 
grandfather. The child was early sent to the village 
school, where he learned his letters on the same bench 
with the sons of the peasantry, Nor did any thing 
in his garb or fare indicate that his life was to lake 
a widely different course from that of the young 
rustics with whom he studied and played. Hut no 
cloud could overcast the dawn of so much genius and 
so much ambition. The very ploughmen observed, 
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and long remembered, how kindly little Warren 
took to his book. The daily sight of the lands 
which hk ancestors had possessed, and which had 
passed into the hands of strangers, filled his young 
brain with wild fancies and projects. He loved to 
hear stories of the wealth and greatness of his 
progenitors, of their splendid housekeeping, their 
loyalty, and their valour. On one brig]it summer 
day, the boy, then just seven years old, lay* on 
the bank of the rivulet which flows through the old 
domain of hia house to join the Isis. There, as three* 
score and ten years later he told the tale, rose in his 
mind a scheme which, through all the turns of his 
eventful career, was never abandoned. He would 
recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. 
He would be Hastings of Daylesfond. This purpose, 
formed in infancy and poverty, grew* stronger os his 
intellect expanded and os his fortune rose. He pur¬ 
sued his plan with that calm but indomitable force 
of will which was the most striking peculiarity of 
his character, IV hen, under a tropical sun, he ruled 
fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the 
cures of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to 
Daylesford, And when his long public life, so 
singularly chequered with good end evil, with glory 
and obloquy*, had at length closed for ever, it was to 
Daylesford that he retired to die. 

When he was eight years old, his uncle Howard 
determined to take charge of him, and to give him 
a liberal education. The boy went up to London, 
and was sent to a school at Newington, where he was 
well taught but ill fed. Ife always attributed the 
smallness of his stature to the hard and scanty fare 
of this seminary, At ten he was removed to West¬ 
minster school, then flourishing under the core of 
Dr. h'ichols, Yinny Bourne, as his pupils affection¬ 
ately called him, was one of the masters, Churchill, 
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Column, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, were among 
the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed a 
friendship which neither the lapse of time, nor a wide 
dissimilarity of opinions and pursuits, could wholly 
dissolve, It docs not appear that they ever met after 
they had grown to manhood. But forty years later, 
when the voices of many great orutors were crying 
for vengeance on the oppressor of India, the shy and 
secluded poet could Image to himself Hastings the 
Governor-General only as the Hastings with whom 
he had rowed on the Thames and played in the 
cloister, and refused to believe that so good-tempered 
a fellow could have done any thing veiy wrong. His 
own life had been spent in praying, musing, and 
rhyming among the water-lilies of the Onse. He had 
preserved in no common measure the innocence of 
childhood. His spirit had indeed been severely tried, 
but not hy temptations which impelled him to any 
gross violation of the rules of social morality. He 
had never been attacked by combinations of powerful 
and deadly enemies. Be had never been compelled 
to make a choice between innocence arid greatness, 
between crime and ruin. Firmly ns beheld in theory 
the doctrine of human depravity* his habits were such 
that he was unable to conceive how fhr from the path 
of right even kind and noble natures may lie hurried 
by the rage of conflict and the lust of dominion, 

Hastings hud another associate at Westminster of 
whom we shall have occasion to make frequent men¬ 
tion, LI ijab Jmpey. We know little ahout their 
school days. But, we think, we may safely venture 
to guess that, whenever Hastings wished to play any 
trick more than usually naughty, he hired Iinpcy 
with a tart or a ball to act as fag in the worst part of 
the prank. 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as 
an excellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At 
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fourteen he was first in the examination for the 
foundation. His name in gilded. letters on the walla 
of the dormitory still attests his victory over many 
older competitors. He stayed two years longer at 
the school, and was looking forward to a studentship 
at Christ Church, when an event happened which 
changed the whole course of his life. Howard Hast¬ 
ings died, bequeathing his nephew to the care of a 
friend and distant relation, named Cldswkk. This 
gentleman, though he did not absolutely refuse the 
charge, was desirous to rid himself of it as soon os 
possible. I)r. Nichols made strong remonstrances 
against the cruelty of interrupting the studies of it 
youth who seemed likely to l>e one of the first scho¬ 
lars of the age. He even offered to l»ear the expense 
of sending his favourite rupil to Oxford, Hut Mr. 
Chiswick was inflexible. He thought the years which 
had already been wasted on hexameters and penta¬ 
meters quite sufficient, lie had it in his power to 
obtain for the lad a writership in the service of the 
East India Company, Whether the young adven¬ 
turer, when once shipped off, made a fortune, or 
died of a liver complaint, he equally ceased to be a 
burden to any body. Warren was accordingly re¬ 
moved from Westminster school, and placed for a few 
months at a commercial academy, to study arithmetic 
and book-keeping. In January, 1750, a few days 
after he hud completed his seventeenth year, he sailed 
for Bengal, and arrived at his destination in the Qo 
tol>er following. 

He was immediately placed at a desk in the Secre¬ 
tary’s office at Calcutta, and laboured there during 
two years, Fort William was then a purely com¬ 
mercial settlement. In the south of India the en¬ 
croaching policy of Dupleix hud transformed the 
servants of the English Company, against their will, 
into diplomatists and generals. The war of the sue- 
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cession wag raging in the Carnatic; and the title had 
been suddenly turned against the French by the 
genius of young Robert Clive. But in Bengal the 
European settlors, at peace with the natives and 
with each other, were wholly occupied with ledgers 
and bills of lading. 

After two years passed in keeping accounts at Cal¬ 
cutta, Hastings was sent up the country to Cossitn- 
bnstar, a town which lies on the Hooglcy, about a mil© 
from Moorahedabad, and which then bore to Moor- 
shedahod a relation, if we may compare small things 
with great, such as the city of London bears to West¬ 
minster. Mcorshedabad was the abode of the prince 
who, by an authority ostensibly derived from the 
Mogul, but really independent, ruled the three great 
provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. At Moor- 
shedubml were the court, the liamm, and the public 
offices. Coasunbaznr was a port and a place of trade, 
renowned for the quantity and excellence of the silks 
which were sold in its marts, and constant!}’ receiv¬ 
ing and sending forth fleets of richly laden barges. 
At this important point, the Company hod established 
a small factor)' subordinate to that of Fort "William, 
Here, during several years, Hastings was employed 
in making bargains for stuffs with native brokers. 
While he was thus engaged, Sarajah Dowlah s-uc- 
cccdcd to the government., and declared war against 
the English, The defenceless settlement of Cossim- 
bazar, lying close to the tyrant's capital, was instantly 
seized. Hastings was sent a prisoner to Moorshedn- 
batV, but, in consequence of the humane intervention 
of the servants of the Dutch Company, was treated 
with indulgence. Meanwhile the Nabob marched on 
Calcutta; the governor and the commandant fled; the 
town and citadel were taken, and most of the English 
prisoners perished in the Black Hole. 

In these events originated the greatness of tl arren 
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Hastings. The fugitive governor and his companions 
hud taken refuge on the dreary islet of Fulda, near 
the inouth of the Hoogley. They were naturally de¬ 
sirous to obtain full information respecting the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Nabob; and no person seemed bo 
likely to furnish it as Hastings, who was a prisoner 
at large in the immediate neighbourhood of the court. 
He thus became a diplomatic agent, and soon esta¬ 
blished a high character for ability and resolution. 
The treason which at a later period was fatal to Su- 
rajah Powtah was already in progress ; and Hastings 
was admitted to the deliberations of the conspirators. 
But the time for striking had not arrived. It was 
necessary to postpone the execution of the design; 
and Hustings, who was now in extreme peril, fled 
to Fulda. 

Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the expedition from 
Madras, commanded by Clive, appeared in the Hoogley. 
Warren, young, intrepid, and excited probably by the 
example of the Commander of the Forces who, having 
like himself been a mercantile agent of the Company, 
had been turned by public calamities into a soldier, 
determined to serve in the ranks. During the early 
operations of the war he carried a musket. But the 
quick eye of Clive soon perceived that the head of the 
young volunteer would be more useful than his arm. 
When, after the battle of Plassey, Meer Jaflicr was 
proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was appointed 
to reside at the court of the new prince us agent for 
the Company. 

He remained at Moorshcdnbad till the year 1701, 
when lie became a member of Council, and was con¬ 
sequently forced to reside at Calcutta. This was 
during the interval between Clive’s first and second 
administration, an interval which has left on the fame 
of the East India Company a stain, not wholly effaced 
by man}' years of just and humane government. Mr. 
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Van si Hurt, the Governor, was at the head of a new 
and anomalous empire. On the one side was a band 
of English functionaries, daring, intelligent, eager to 
* be rich. On the other side was a great native popu¬ 
lation, helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch under 
oppression. To keep the stronger race from preying 
on the weaker was an undertaking which tasked to 
the utmost the talents and energy uf Clive. Vnnsit- 
tart, with fair intentions, was a feeble and inefficient 
ruler. The master caste, as was natural, broke loose 
front all restraint; and then was seen what we believe 
to be the most frightful of all spectacles, (he strength 
of civilisation without its mercy. To all other des¬ 
potism there is a check, imperfect indeed, and liable 
to gross abuse, but still sufficient to preserve society 
from the last extreme of miser}'. A time comes when 
the evils of submission are obviously greater than 
those of resistance, when fear itself begets u sort of 
courage, when a convulsive burst of popular rage and 
despair warns tyrants not to presume too fur on the 
patience of mankind. But against misgovemment 
such as then atBictcd Bengal it was impossible to 
st niggle. The superior intelligence and energy of 
the dominant class made their power irresistible, A 
war of Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war 
of sheep against wolves, of men against daemons. The 
oidy protection which the conquered could find was 
in the moderation, the clemency, the enlarged polity 
of the conquerors. That protection, at a later period, 
they found. But at first English power came among 
them unaccompanied by English morality. There 
was an interval between the time at which they be¬ 
came our subjects, and the time at which we began to 
reflect that we were bound to discharge towards them 
the duties of rulers. During that interval the busi¬ 
ness of a servant of the Company was simply to wring 
out of the natives a hundred or two hundred thousand 
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pound* as speedily as possible, that lie might return 
Lome before his constitution laid Buffered from the 
boot, to marry a peer's daughter, to buy rotten bo¬ 
roughs in Cornwall, and to give balls in St. James's 
Square. Of the conduct of Hastings at tliis time, 
little is known; hut the little that is known, and the 
circumstance that little is known, must l« considered 
ns honourable to him. Ho could not protect the 
natives: nil that he could do waa to abstain from 
plundering and oppressing them; and this he appears 
to have done. It is certain that at this time he con¬ 
tinued poor; and it is equally certain, that by cruelty 
and dishonesty ho might easily have become rich. It 
is certain that he was never charged with having 
lxiriie :t share in the worst abuses which then pre¬ 
vailed ; and it is almost equally certain that, if he had 
borne a share in those abuses, the able and bitter 
enemies who afterwards persecuted him would not 
have failed to discover and to proclaim his guilt. The 
keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to which 
liis whokf public life was subjected, a scrutiny unpa¬ 
ralleled, as we believe, in the history of mankind, is 
in one respect advantageous to his reputation. It 
brought many lamentable blemishes to light; but it 
entitles him to be considered pure from every blemish 
which has not Win brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so 
many English functionaries yielded in the time of 
Hr. Vnnsittart were not temptations addressed to 
the ruling passions of Warren Hastings. He was 
not squeamish in pecuniary transactions ; bat he was 
neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too en¬ 
lightened a man to look on a great empire merely na 
a buccaneer would look on a galleon. Had his heart 
been much worse than it was, his tinderstanding 
would have preserved him from that extremity of 
baseness. He was an unscrupulous, perhaps un un- 
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principled statesman but still lie was a statesman, 
and not a freebooter. 

In 17G4 Hastings returned to England. Fie had 
' realized only a very moderate fortune; and that 
moderate fortune was soon reduced to nothing, partly 
by lijs praiseworthy liberality, and partly by his 
mismanagement. Towards Ins relations he appears 
to have acted very generously. 'The greater part of 
Ills savings he left in ‘Bengal, hoping probably to ob¬ 
tain the high usury of India* But high usury and 
bad security generally go together; and Hastings 
lost both interest and principal. 

He remained four years in England* Of his life 
at this time veiy little is known* But it has been 
asserted, and is highly probable, that liberal studies 
and the society of men of letters occupied a great 
part of Ida time. It is to be remembered to his 
honour, that in days when the languages of the East 
were regarded by other servants of the Company 
merely as the means of communicating with weavers 
and money-changers, Ins enlarged and accomplished 
mind sought in Asiatic learning for new forms of 
intellectual enjoyment, and for new views of go¬ 
vernment and society. Perhaps, like most persons 
who have paid much attention to deportments of 
knowledge which lie out of the common track, he was 
inclined to overrate the value of tils favourite studies. 
He conceived that the cultivation of Persian literature 
might with advantage be made a part of the liberal 
education of an English gentleman ; and he drew up 
a plan with that view. It is said that the University 
of Oxford, in which Oriental learning had never, since 
the revival of letters, been wholly neglected, was to 
be the seat of the institution which he contemplated. 
An endowment was expected from the munificence 
of the Compa ny; and professors thoroughly competent 
10 interpret Hafiz and Fordnsi were to be engaged in 
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the East Hastings calk'd on Johnson, with the hojxi, 
os it should seem, of interesting in this project u man 
who enjoyed the highest literary reputation, and who 
was particularly connected with Oxford. The inter¬ 
view appears to have left on Johnson’s mind a most 
favourable impression of the talents and attainments 
of his visiter. Long after, when Hastings was ruling 
the immense population of British India, the old phi¬ 
losopher wrote to him, and referred in the most 
courtly terms, though with great dignity, to their 
short but agreeable intercourse. 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. 
He had little to attach him to England and his pe¬ 
can i ary cm barrassnicnts were great. He soli cited h is 
old masters the Directors for employment. They 
acceded to his request, with high compliments both to 
his abilities and to his integrity, and appointed him a 
Member of Council at Madras. It would be unjust 
not to mention that, though forced to borrow money 
for bis outfit, he did not withdraw any portion of the 
sum which ho had appropriated to the relief of his 
distressed relations. In the spring of 1769 he em¬ 
barked on board of the Duke of Grafton, and com¬ 
menced a voyage distinguished by incidents which 
might furnish matter for a novel. 

Among the passengers in the Duke of Grafton was 
a German of the name of Imhoff, He called himself 
a Won; but he was in distressed circumstances, and 
was going out to Madras as u portrait-painter, in the 
hope of jacking up some of the pagodas which were 
then lightly got and as lightly spent by the English 
in Indio. I he haroti was accompanied by his wife, a 
native, we have somewhere read, of Archangel, Tlus 
young woman w'ho, bom under the Arctic circle, was 
destined to play the port of a Queen under the tropic 
of Lancer, had an agreeable person, a cultivated mind, 
ami man tiers in the highest degree engaging. She 
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despised her husband heartily, and, as the story which 
wo have to toll sufficiently proves, not without reason. 
She was interested by the conversation and flattered by 
- the attentions of Hustings. The situation was indeed 
perilous- No place is so propitious to the formation 
either of close friendships or of deadly enmities as an 
Indiunmn. There are very few people who do not find 
a voyage wh ich lasts several months msupport ably 
dull * Any tiling is welcome which may break that long 
monotony, a sail, a shark, an albatross, a man over¬ 
board. Most passengers find some resource in eating 
twice as many meals as on land. But the great de¬ 
vices for killing the time are quarrelling and flirting. 
The facilities for both these exciting pursuits are 
great. The inmates of the ship are thrown toget her 
fir more tlian in any country-seat or boardiog-house. 
None can escape from the Test except by imprisoning 
himself in a cell in which he can hardly turn. All food, 
all exercise, is taken in company. Ceremony is to n 
great extent banished. It is every day m the power ot a 
mischievous person to inflict innumerable annoyances, 
it Ss every dnv in the power of an amiable person to 
confer little services. It not seldom happens that 
serious distress and danger call forth m genuine 
beauty and deformity heroic virtues and abject vices 
which, in the ordinary intercourse of good society, 
might 1 remain during many years unknown even to 
intimate associates, Under such circumstances met 
Warren Hastings and the Baroness linhoff, two per¬ 
sons whose accomplishments would have attracted 
notice in any court of Europe. The gentleman had 
no domestic tics. The lady was tied to a husband 
ibr whom she had no regard, and who had no regard 
for his own honour. An attachment sprung up, 
which « soon strengthened by watte each a* could 
hardly have occurred on land. Hustings foil ill* 1 he 

baroness nursed him with womanly tenderness, gan, 
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him Ids mcdicinoa with her own ha nth and even sat 
U ji hi his cabin while he slept. Long before the Duke 
ot Grafton readied Madras, Hastings was in love* 
but his love was of a moat characterist ic description* 
Lite his hatred, like his ambition* like all his pas* 
aiona, it was strong, but not impetuous* It was culm, 
il^epi earnest, patient of delay, unconquerable by 
time. In*huff was called into council by his wile and 
his wife’s lover* It was arranged that the baroness 
should institute a suit for a divorce in the courts of 
I r nincoiihi, that the baron should afford every facility 
to the proceeding, and that, during the years which 
might elapse before the sentence should be pronounced, 
they should continue to live together. It was also 
agreed that Hustings should bestow some very sub¬ 
stantial marks of gratitude on the complainant hus¬ 
band, and should, when the marriage was dissolved* 
unite the lady his wife, and adopt the children whom 
she had already borne to Iinhoff. 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Com¬ 
pany in a very disorganised state. Ilk own tastes 
would have led him rather to political than to com¬ 
mercial pursuits; but he knew that the favour of his 
employers depended chiefly on their dividends, and 
that their dividends dej>ended chiefly on the invest* 
mentp lie therefore, with great judgment, determined 
to apply his vigorous mind for a time to this depart¬ 
ment ot bust ness, which bud been much neglected, 
since the servants ol the Company had ceased to be 
clerks, iind had become warriors and negotiators. 

In a very few months he effected an important re¬ 
form. The Directors notified to him their high up* 
probation, and were so much pleased with his conduct 
that they determined to place him a: the head of the 
government of ilengal. Early in 1772 he quitted 
hurt St. George for his new post. The Imhoffs, who 
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wok; still loan and wife, accompanied him, and lived 
at Calcutta on the same plan which they had already 
full,,wed during more than two years, 

N When Hostings took his seat at the head of the 
council-board. Bengal was still governed according to 
tin; system which Clive had devised, a system which 
was, perhaps, skilfully contrived for the purpose of 
facilitating and concealing a great revolution, but 
which, when that revolution was complete ami irre¬ 
vocable, could produce nothing but inconvenience. 
Them were two governments, the real and the osten¬ 
sible, Tiie supreme power belonged to the Company, 
and was in truth the most despotic power that am be 
conceived. The only restraint on the English masters 
of the country was that which their own justice and 
humanity imposed on them. There was no constitu¬ 
tional check on their will, and resistance to them was 
utterly hopeless. 

But, though thus absolute in reality, the English 
hml not yet assumed the style of sovereignty. They 
held their territories as vassals of the throne of Delhi; 
they raised their revenues os collectors appointed by 
the imperial commission; their public seal was in¬ 
scribed with the imperial titles; and their mint struck 
only the imperial coin. 

There was still u nuhuh of Bengal, who stood to the 
English rulers of his country in the same relation in 
which August!tins stood to Odoaccr, or the last Mero¬ 
vingians to Charles Martel and Pepin. He lived at 
Moorahedabad, surrounded by princely magnificence. 
He was approached with outward marks of reverence, 
nnd his name was used In public instruments. But 
in the government of the country he had less real 
share than the youngest writer or cadet in the Com¬ 
pany's service. 

The English council which represented the Com- 
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pony ot Calcutta was constituted on & very different 
plan from that which him since been adopted. At 
present the Governor is, as to all executive measures, 
absolute. He can declare war, conclude peace, ap¬ 
point public functionaries or remove them, in oppo¬ 
sition to the unanimous sense of those who sit with 
him in council. They are, indeed, entitled to know 
all that is done, to discuss all that is done, to advise, 
to remonstrate, to send protests to England. But it 
is with the Governor that the supreme power resides, 
and on him that the whole responsibility rests. This 
system, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas in spite of the strenuous opposition of Mr. 
Burke, we conceive to be on the whole the best that 
was ever devised fur the government of a country 
where no materials can he found for a representative 
constitution. In the time of Hostings the governor 
had only one vote in council, and, in case of an equal 
division, a easting vote. It therefore happened not 
un frequently that he was overruled on the gravest 
questions; and it was possible that he might lie 
wholly excluded, for years together, from the real 
direction of public affairs. 

The English functionaries at Fort William had as 
yet paid little or no attention to the internal govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. The only brunch of politics about 
which they much busied themselves was negotiation 
with the native princes. The police, the administra¬ 
tion of justice, the details of the collection of revenue, 
were almost entirely neglected. We may remark that 
the phraseology of thy Company's servants still bears 
the traces of this state of things, To this day they 
always use the word H political " ns synonymous with 
“diplomatic." We could name a gentleman still 
living, who was described hy the highest authority 
as un invaluable public servant, eminently fit to be 
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at the head of the internal administration of a whole 
presidency* but unfortunately quite ignorant of all 
political business. 

N , The interna! government of Bengal the English 
rulers delegated to a great native minister, who was 
stationed at Moorshedubad. All military affairs, and, 
with the exception of what pertains to mere cere¬ 
monial, all foreign affairs, were withdrawn from his 
control; but the other departments of the adminis¬ 
tration were entirely confided to him. His own 
stipend amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The personal allowance of the nabob* 
amounting tu more than three hundred thousand 
pounds a year, passed through the minister's hands, 
and was, to a great extent, at his disposal. The col¬ 
lection of the revenue, the administration of justice, 
the maintenance of order, were left to this high func¬ 
tionary j and for the exercise of his immense power 
he was responsible to none but the British masters of 
the country. 

A situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, 
was not unally an object of ambition to the ablest and 
most powerful natives. Clive had found it difficult to 
decide between conflicting pretensions* Two candi¬ 
date* stood out prominently from the crowd, each of 
them the representative of a nice and of a religion. 

One of these was Mahommed Reza Khan, a Mussul¬ 
man of Persian extraction, able* active, religious after 
the fashion of Ids people, nnd highly esteemed by them. 
In England he might perhaps have been regarded tis 
a corrupt arid greedy politician. But, tried by the 
lower standard of Indian morality, he might he con¬ 
sidered m a man of integrity and honour. 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin whose name 
has, by a terrible and melancholy event, been in¬ 
separably associated with that of Warren Hustings, 
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the Maharajah Nuncomar. This man had played an 
important part in all the revolutions which, since the 
time of Sumjuh Dowkh, had taken place in Bengal. 
To the consideration which in that country belongs to 
high and pure caste, he sulded the weight which is 
derived from wealth, talents, and experience. Of his 
moral character it is difficult to give a notion to those 
who are acquainted with human nature only as it 
appears in our island. \ What the Italian is to the 
Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Italian, what 
the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was ,\uncomur 
to other Bengalees. The physical organization of the 
Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy, lie lives in a 
constant vapour bath. His pursuits are sedentary, 
his limbs delicate, his movements languid. J hiring 
many ages he has been trampled upon hy men of 
bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, inde¬ 
pendence, veracity, are qualities to which his consti¬ 
tution and his situation are equally unfavourable. 
His mind bears n singular analogy to Ids laxly. It is 
weak even to helplessness, for purposes of manly re¬ 
sistance ; but its suppleness mid its tact move the 
children of sterner climates to admiration not un- 
mi ogled with contempt. All those arts which are the 
natural defence of the weak arc more familiar to this 
subtle race tlion to the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, 
or to the Jew of the dark ages. What the horns arel 
to the buffalo, what the paw is to the tiger, what the! 
sting is to the Ijcc, what beauty, according to the old I 
Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. 1 
Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of * 
circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, 
are the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people 
of the Lower Ganges. All those millions do not fur¬ 
nish one sepoy to the armies of ihc Company. But 
us usurers, os money-changers, os sharp legal prao 
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titioners, no class of human beings can bear a com¬ 
parison with them. With all 1 1 is softness, the Bengalee 
is by no means placable in his enmities or prone to 
''pity. The pertinacity with which he adheres to his 
purposes yields only to the immediate pressure of 
fear. Xor does he lack a certain kind of courage 
which is often wanting to his masters. To inevitable 
evils he is sometimes found to opjwse a passive for* 
titude, such as the Stoics attributed to their ideal 
sage. An European warrior who rushes on a buttery 
of cannon with a loud hurrah will sometimes shriek 
under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into on agony of 
despair at the sentence of death, lhit the Bengalee 
who would sec Ins country overrun, his house laid in 
ashes, his children murdered or dishonoured, without 
having the spirit to strike one blow, has yet been 
knowni to endure torture with the firmness of Mucin*, 
and to mount the scaffold with the steady step and 
even pulse of Algernon Sydney. 

In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly 
and with exaggeration personified. The Company’s 
servants had repeatedly detected him in the most 
criminal intrigues. On one occasion lie brought a 
false charge against another Hindoo, and tried to sub¬ 
stantiate it by producing forged documents. On 
another occasion it was discovered that, while profess¬ 
ing the strongest attachment to the English, he was 
engaged in several conspiracies against them, and in 
particular that he was the medium of a correspondence 
between the court: of Delphi and the French authorities 
in the Carnatic. For these and si miliar practices he 
had been long detained in confinement. But his 
talents and influence had not only procured his liber¬ 
ation, but bad obtained for him n certain degree of 
consideration even among the British rulers of his 
country. 
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Clive was extremely unwilling to place n Mussulman 
at the head of the administration of Bengal. On the 
other hand, he could not bring himself to confer 
immense power on a man to whom every sort of vil 
lany had repeatedly been brought home. Therefore, 
though the nabob, over whom Nuncmnur had by in¬ 
trigue acquired great influence, begged that the artful 
Hindoo might be intrusted with the government, 
Clive, after some hesitation, decided honestly and 
wisely in favour of Mahommed ltcza Khan. When 
Hastings became Governor, Mahommed Kiza Khan 
had held power seven years. An infant son of Mecr 
Jalfier was now nabob ; and the guardianship of the 
young prince’s person had been confided to the 
minister. 

Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and 
malice, had been constantly attempting to hurt his 
successful rival. This was not difficult. The re¬ 
venues of Bengal, under the administration esta¬ 
blished by Clive, did not yield such a surplus us had 
been anticipated by the Company ; for, at that time, 
the most absurd notions were entertained in England 
respecting the wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, 
hung with the richest brocade, heaps of pearls and 
dtantends, vaults from which pagodas and gold 
mohurs were measured out by the bushel, filled 
the imagination even of men of business. Nobody 
seemed to be aware of what nevertheless was most un¬ 
doubtedly the truth, that India was a poorer country 
than countries which in Europe are reckoned poor, 
than Ireland, for example, or than Portugal. It was 
confidently believed by lords of the treasury and 
members for the city that Bengal would not only 
defray its own charges, but would afford an increased 
dividend to the proprietors of India stock, and large 
relief to the English finances. These absurd expect- 
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at ion 9 were disappointed ; and the directors, naturally 
enough, chose to attribute the disappointment rather 
to the mismanagement of Mahommed Reza Khan than 
to their own ignorance of the country intrusted to 
their care. They were confirmed in their error by 
the agents of Nuncomarj for Nnn comar hod agents 
cron in LcadenJmll Street. Soon after Hastings 
reached Calcutta, he received a letter addressed hy 
the Court of Directors, not to the council generally, 
hut to himself in particular. Ho was directed to re¬ 
move Ushommed Reza Khan, to arrest him, together 
-with all his family and all his partisans, and to insti¬ 
tute a strict “inquiry into the whole administration ni 
the province. Jt was added that the Governor would 
do well to avail himself of the assistance of Nuncomur 
in the investigation. The vices of Nuncomur were ac- 
knowledged. I 'tit even from his vices, it was said, much 
advantage might at such a conjuncture be derived; 
ami, though ho could not safely be trusted, it might 
still be proper to encourage him by hopes of reward. 

The Governor bore no good will to Nuncomur. 
Many years before, they had known each other at 
Moorshedahad- and then a quarrel had risen between 
them which nil the authority of their superiors could 
hardly compose. Widely as they differed in most 
points, they resembled each other in this, that both 
were men of unforgiving natures. To Mahommed 
Meza Khan, on the other hand, Hastings bad no feel¬ 
ings of hostility. Nevertheless he proceeded to execute 
t in; instructions of the Company with an alacrity which 
he never showed, except when instructions were in 
perfect conformity with Ills own views. He hod, wisely 
os we think, determined to get rid of the system of 
double government in Bengal. The or den* of the 
directors furnished him with the means of effecting 
his purpose, and dispensed him from the necessity of 
discussing the matter with his council. He took his 
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measures with his usual vigour and dexterity. At 
midnight, the palace of Mohammed Rezft Khan at 
Moorshednbad was surrounded by ft battalion of 
sepoys. The minister was roused from Ids slumbers,' 
ond informed that he was a prisoner- With the Mus- . 
sulnmn gravity, lie bent his head and submitted him* 
self to tlie will of Goth He fell not alone, A chief 
named Schitab Hoy had been intrusted with the go¬ 
vernment of liahar. His valour and his attachment to 
the English had more than once been signally proved. 

On that memorable day on which the people of Patna 
saw from their walls the whole army of the Mogul 
scattered by the little band of Captain Knox, the voice 
of the British conquerors assigned the palm of gal¬ 
lantry to the brave Asiatic, “ I never" said Knox, 
when he introduced Schitab Roy, covered with blood 
and dust, to the English functionaries assembled in 
the factor)', “ I never saw a native fight so before." 
Schitab Roy was Involved in the ruin of Mahommed 
Reza Khan, wus removed from office, and was placed 
under arrest. The members of the council received 
no intimation of these measures till the prisoners were 
on their road to Calcutta, 

The inquiry into the conduct of the minister was 
postponed on different pretences. He was detained 
in an cosy confinement during many mouths. In the 
mean time, the great revolution which Hastings had 
planned was carried into effect. The office of mi¬ 
nister was abolished. The internal administration 
was transferred to the servants of the Company. A 
system, a very imperfect system, it is true, of civil 
and criminal justice, under English superintendence, 
was established. The nabob wits no longer to have 
even an ostensible share in the government; but he 
was still to receive a considerable annual allowance, 
and to be surrounded with the state of sovereignty. 

As he was an infant, it was necessary to provide 
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guardians for hi* person and property. His person 
was intrusted to a lady of his father’s Icirnin, known 
by the name of the Mutiny Begum. The office of 
'treasurer of the household was bestowed on a son of 
N unco mar, named Goordas. Nuncoraar’s services 
were wanted, yet lie could not safely be trusted with 
[lower; and Hustings thought it n masterstroke of 
policy to reward the able and unprincipled parent by 
promoting the inoffensive child. 

The revolution completed, the double government 
dissolved, the Company installed in the full sovereignty 
of Bengal, Hastings had no motive to treat the late 
ministers wide rigour. Their trial had been put off on 
various pleas till tile new organisation was complete* 
They were then brought before a committee, over 
which the Governor presided. Schitub Boy was 
speedily acquitted with honour. A formal apology 
was made to hitn for the restraint to which he had 
been subjected. AU the Eastern marks of respect 
were bestowed on him. lie was clothed in a robe of 
state, presented with jewels and with a richly liar* 
tiessed elephant, and sent hack to his government at 
Patna. But Ins health had suffered from confinement; 
ids high spirit had been cruelly wounded; ami soon 
after his liberation he died of a broken heart. 

The innocence of Mahommcd Bern Khan was not 
so clearly established. But the Governor was not 
disposed to deal harshly. After a long hearing, in 
which Nuncomar appeared as the accuser, and dis¬ 
played both the art and the inveterate rancour which 
distinguished him, Hastings pronounced that the 
charges had not been made out, and ordered the fulk-n 
minister to be set at liberty. 

Nuncomar had purjxjsed to destroy the Mussulman 
administration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his 
malevolence and his cupidity had been disappointed. 
J fastings had made him a tool, had used him for the 
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purpose nf accomplishing the transfer of the govern¬ 
ment from Moorshcdabod to Calcutta, from native to 
European hands. The rival, the enemy, so long 
envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired 
had been abolished. 11 was natural that the Governor 
should be from that time un object of the most intense 
hatred to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, however, 
it was necessary to suppress such feelings. The time 
was coining when that long animosity was to end in a 
desperate and deadly struggle. 

Jn the mean time, Hastings was comjpolled to turn 
his attention to foreign affairs. The object of ids 
diplomacy was at this time simply to get money. The 
finances of ins government were in an embarrassed 
state; ami this embarrassment helms determined to 
relieve by some means, fair or foul. The principle 
which directed all Ida dealings with his neighbours is 
fully expressed by the old motto of one of the great 
predatory families of Toy iotdale, h Thou sii alt want 
ere I want.’' He seems to have laid it down, ns a 
fundamental proposition which could not be disputed, 
that, when lie had not as many lacs of rupees as the 
public sen ice required, he was to take them from any 
body who had. One thing, indeed, is to be said in 
excuse for him. The pressure applied to him by his 
employers at home, was such as only the highest virtue 
could have withstood, such ns left him no choice ex¬ 
cept to commit great wrongs, or to resign his high ]«>sf, 
and with that post all his hopes of fortune and distinc¬ 
tion. The directors, it is true, never enjoined ory .p* 
piuuded any crime. Far from if. Whoever examines 
their letters written at that time will find there ninny 
just and humane sentiments, many excellent precepts, 
in short, an admirable code of political ethics. But 
every exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand 
for money. 11 Govern leniently, and send more money; 
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P met iso strict justice and moderation towards neigh¬ 
bouring powers, and send more money;" this is in 
truth the sum of almost all the instructions that Hust¬ 
ings ever received from home. Now these instructions, 
being interpreted, mean simply, “ Be the father and 
the oppressor of the people; be just and unjust, mo¬ 
derate mid rapacious." The directors dealt, with India, 
as the church, in the good old times, dealt with a 
heretic. They delivered the victim over to the exe¬ 
cutioners, with an earnest request that all possible 
tenderness might be shown. We by no means accuse 
or suspect those who framed these despatches of hypo¬ 
crisy. It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand 
miles from the place where their orders were to Ijc 
carried into effect, they never perceived the gross in¬ 
consistency of which they were guilty. But the in¬ 
consistency was at once manifest to their vicegernt 
at Calcutta, who, with an empty treasury, with an 
unpaid army, with his own salary' often in nrrcnr, with 
deficient crops, with government tenants daily running 
away, was called upon to remit home another half 
million without fail, Hastings saw that it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for him to disregard either the moral 
discourses or the pecuniary requisitions of his em¬ 
ployers. Being forced to disobey them in something, 
he had to consider what hind of disobedience they 
would most readily pardon; and he correctly judged 
that the safest course would he to neglect the sermons 
mill to find the rupees. 

A mind so fertile ns his, and so little restrained by 
conscientious scruples, speedily discovered several 
modes of relieving the financial embarrassments of 
the government. The allowance of the Nabob of 
Bengal was reduced nt a stroke fit>ni three hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds a year to half that sum. 
The Com pony had bound itself to pay near three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds a year to the Great Mogul, us a 
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mark of homage for the provinces which he had m- 
trusted to their care; and they had ceded to him the 
districts of Corah and Allahabad. On the plea tha> 
the Mogul "'ns not really independent, hut merely a 
tool in the hands of others, Hastings determined to 
retract these concessions. He accordingly declared 
that the English would pay no more tribute, and sent 
troops to occupy Albibabtul and Comb. I bo 
tlon of these places was such, that there would tic 
little advantage and great expense in retaining them- 
Hastings, who wanted money and not territory, de¬ 
termined to sell them. A purchaser wo* not wanting. 

The rich province of Oude had, in the general disso¬ 
lution of the Mogul Empire, fallen to the share of the 
great Mussulman house by which it is still governed. ^ 
About twenty years ago, this house, by the permission 
of the British government, assumed the royal title; 
but, in the time of Warren Hustings, such an assump- 
tion would have been considered by the Mabomiuedsni 
of India as a monstrous impiety. The Prince of 
Oude, though he held the power, did not venture to 
use the style of sovereignty. To the appellation ot 
Nabob or Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of the 
monarchy of Hindostan, just as in the last century 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, though in¬ 
dependent of the Emperor, and often in arms against 
him, were proud to style themselves Ins Grand C ham* 
bcrlnin and Grand Marshal. Sujuh Dowlali, then 
Nabob Vizier, was on excellent terms with the | 
English. He had a large treasure. Allahabad an 
Corah were so situated that they might lie of use t 
him and could be of none to the Company. # 

buyer and seller soon came to an understanding; tm 
the provinces which had been torn from the - ^S 11 
w'erc made over to the government of Oude ior a n 

half a million sterling. . . 

But there was another matter still more impo 
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to be settled by the Vizier and the Governor. The 
fate of a brave people was to be decided. It was de¬ 
cided in a manner which has left a lasting stain on 
the fame of Hastings and of England- 

The people of Central Asia hid always lieen to the 
inhabitants of India what the warriors of the German 
forests were to the subjects of the decaying monarchy 
of Rome. The dark, slender, and timid Hindoo 
shrank from ft conflict with the strong muscle and 
resolute spirit of the fair race, which dwelt beyond 
the passes. There is reason to believe that, at a 
period anterior to the dawn of regular history, the 
iH’oiile who /puke the rich and flexible Sanscrit came 
from regions lying far beyond the Kyphosis mid the 
Hystaspes, mid imposed their yoke on the children of 
the soil. It is certain that, during the lust ten cen¬ 
turies, a succession of invaders descended from the 
west on Hindustan j nor was the course of conquest 
ever turned back towards the setting sun, till that 
memorable campaign in which the cross of Saint 
George was planted on the walls of (.ihizui- 

Tlie Emperors of Hindostan themselves come from 
the other side of the great mountain ridge; and it 
had, always been their practice to recruit their army 
from the hardy and valiant race from which their 
own illustrious house sprung. Among the military 
adventurers who were allured to the Mogul standards 
from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Cnndidiur, were 
conspicuous several gallant bands, known by the name 
of the Rohillns. Their services had been rewarded 
with large tracts of land, fiefs of the spear, it we may 
use an expression drawn from an analogous state of 
things, in that fertile plain through which the Rani' 
gunga flows from the snowy heights of K unman to 
join the Ganges. In the general confusion which fob 
lowed the death of Aunmgzebe, the warlike colony 
became virtually independent. The llohillas were 
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distinguished Own the other inhabitants of India, 
by a peculiarly fair complexion. They were 'more 
honourably distinguished by courage in war, and by 
skill in the arts of peace. While anarchy raged fraia, 
Lahore to Cape Comorin, their little territory enjoyed 
the blessings of rej>ose under the guardianship ol 
valour, Agriculture and commerce flourished among 
th em ; nor were they negligent of rhetoric and poctiy. 
Many jiersons now living have heard aged men talk 
with regret of the golden days when the Afghan 
princes ruled in the vale of RohHcund. 

Sujali Dow]nil hud set his heart on adding this rich 
district to bis own principality. Right* or show of 
right, he had absolutely none. His claim was in no 
respect better founded than that of Catherine to 
Poland, or that of the Ilona pane family to Spain, 
The Rohillus held their countiy by exactly the same 
title by which he held his, and hud governed their 
country far better than his had ever been governed. 
Xor were they a people wboin it was perfectly safe to 
attack. Their land was indeed an open plain, desti¬ 
tute of natural defences; but their veins were full of 
the high blood of Afghanistan. As soldiers, they 
had not the steadiness which is seldom found except 
in company with strict discipline; but their impetuous 
valour had been proved on many Helds of battle. It 
was said that their chiefs, when united by conn non 
peril, could bring eighty thousand men into the held. 
Sujah Dowhdi hud himself seen them tight, and wisely 
shrank from a con diet with them. There was in 
India one army, and only one, against which even 
those proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. It had 
been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds, nor 
the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, 
could avail aught against English science and resolu* 
lion. Was it possible to induce the Governor of 
Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible ciicrgics'ot 
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the imperial people, the skill against which the ablest 
chiefs of i Undos tun were helpless os infants, the disci¬ 
pline which hud mj often triumphed over the frantic 
struggles of fanaticism and despair, the unconquerable 
british courage which is never so sedate and stub¬ 
born as towards the close of a doubtful and murderous 
day? 

This was what the Nabob \ izler asked, and what- 
I fastings granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each 
of the negotiators had what the other wanted. Hust¬ 
ings was in need of funds to carry on the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, and to send remittances to London ; 
and Sujah Dowluh had an ample revenue. Sujah 
Howlah was bent on subjugating the ItohilLis; and 
Hastings hud at his disposal the only force by which 
the Kohillas could be subjugated. It was agreed that 
an English army should be lent to the Nabob ^ bier, 
and that, for the loan, he should pay four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, besides defraying all the 
cliarge of the troops while employed In his service, 

“ I really cannot see," says Mr. Gkig, “ upon 
what grounds, either of political or moral justice, 
this proposition deserves to be stigmatised as infa¬ 
mous." If we understand the meaning of words, it 
is infamous to commit a wicked action for hire, and It 
is wicked to engage in war without provocation. In 
this particular war, scarcely one aggravating circum¬ 
stance was wanting. The object of the ltoluUa war 
was this, to deprive a large population, who had never 
done us the least harm, of a good government, and to 
place them, against tlmir will, under an execrably bad 
one. Nay, even this Is not all. England now de¬ 
scended far below the level even of those petty German 
princes who, about the same time, sold us troops to 
fight the Americans. The hussar-mongers of Hesse 
and Ampach had at least the assurance that the expe¬ 
ditious on which their soldiers were to be employed 
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would lx; conducted in conformity with the humane 
rules of civilised warfare* Was the Robilla war likely 
to be so conducted ? Did the Governor stipulate that 
it should be so conducted ? He well knew what Indian/ 
warfare waa He well knew that the power which he 
covenanted to put into Sujnh Dowlaha hands would, " 
In till probability, be atrociously abused ; and lie re¬ 
quired no guarantee, no promise that it should not T^e 
so abused, lie did nest even reserve to himself the 
right of withdrawing hU aid in case of abuse* however 
gross. We are id most ashamed to notice Major Scott's 
absurd plea, that Hastings weis justified in letting out 
English troops to slaughter the RohiUmt because the 
Itolhillas were not of Indian race, but a colony from a 
distant country. What were the English tVmsdvcs? 

"W us it for them to proclaim a crusade for the expul¬ 
sion of all intruders from the countries watered by the 
Ganges? Did it lie in t heir mouths to contend that a 
foreign settler who establishes an empire in India is a 
caput lupinum? What would they have said if any 
other power hod, ou such a ground, attacked Madras 
or Calcutta, without the slightest provocation? Such 
n defence was wanting to make the infamy of the trans¬ 
act ion complete * The atrocity of the crime, and the 
hypocrisy of t he apology, are worthy of each other* 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army 
consisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join 
Sujah Dowlah’g forces. The IhihilLs expostulated, 
entreated, offered a large ransom, but in vain. They 
then resolved to defend themselves to the last* A 
bloody battle was fought. 11 The enemy/' says Colonel 
Champion, gave proof of a good share of military 
knowledge; and it h impossible to describe a more 
obstinate firmness of resolution than they displayed . 1 
The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from the field- 
The English were left unsupported; but their fire 
and their charge were irresistible. It wos not, bow- 
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ever, till the most distinguished chiefs hud fallen, 
fighting bravely at (lie head of their troops, that the 
Kohilk ranks gave way. Then the Nabob Vuacr ami 
bis nibble made their appearance, and hastened to 
plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, whom they 
had never dared to look in the face. The soldiers of 
the Company, trained in tin exact discipline, kept im- 
htoken order, while the touts wore pillaged by these 
worthless allies. But many voices were heard to 
exclaim, 11 We have had all the fighting, and those 
rogues arc to have all the profit. ’ 

Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on 
the fair valleys and cities of Bobilcund, The whole 
country was in u blaze. More than n hundred thousand 
people' (led from their homes to pestilential jungles, 
preferring famine, and fever, and the haunts ol tigers, 
to the tyranny of him, to whom an English and a 
Christian government had, for shameful lucre, sold 
their substance, and their blood, and die honour of 
their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion rmnoii' 
streted with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong repre¬ 
sentations to Fort William j but the Governor had 
made no conditions as to the mode in which the war 
was to be carried on. He had troubled himself about 
nothing but his forty lacs; and, though he might 
disapprove of Stijah Dowlah’s wanton barbarity, he 
did not think himself entitled to interfere, except 
by offering advice. This delicacy excites the admira¬ 
tion of the biographer. 11 Mr. Hastings," he says, 
“ could not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor permit 
the commander of the Company’s troop® to dictate 
liow the war was to be carried on.' No, to be sure. 
Mr, Hastings had only to put down by main force 
the brave struggles of innocent men fighting for 
their liberty- Their milit ary resistanee crushed, h 1 3 
duties* ended; and he had then only to told his arms 
and look on, while their villages were burned, their 
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children butchered* and their women violated* Will 
Mr. Glcig seriously maintain this opinion ? is any 
ride more plain than this, that whoever voluntarily 
give* to another irresistible power over human beings-^ 
is bound to take order that such power shall not 
Ikt barbarously abused ? Out we pardon of our 
readers for arguing n point so clear# 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful 
story. The war ceased. The finest population in 
India was subjected to a greedy, cowardly, cruel ty¬ 
rant. Commerce and agriculture languished. The 
rich province ’which had tempted the cupidity of 
Sujali Dowlah became the most miserable part even 
of his miserable dominions. Yet is the injured nation 
not extinct. At long intervals gleams of its ancient 
spirit have flashed forth i and even at this day, valour, 
mid self-respect T and a chivalrous feeling rare among 
Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great crime 
of England, distinguish that noble Afghan race. To 
this day they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at 
the cold steel; and it was very recently remarked, by 
one who had enjoyed great opportunities of observ¬ 
ation, that the only natives of India to whom the 
word “ gentleman n can with perfect propriety be ap¬ 
plied are to be found among the Rohilks. 

Whatever we may think of the moral tty of Hastings T 
it cannot be denied that the finani-ia! results of Ids 
policy did honour to Id* talents. In less than two 
years after he assumed the government* lie had, with¬ 
out imposing any additional burdens on the people 
subject to Ids authority, added about four hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds to the annual income of 
the Company, besides procuring about a million in 
ready money. He bad also relieved the finances of 
Bengal from military expenditure, amounting to near 
a quarter of 11 million a year, and had thrown that 
charge on the Nabob of Unde, There can Ur no 
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doubt that this w a result which, if it had been 
obtained by honest means, would have entitled him 
to the wannest gratitude of hid country, and which, 
by whatever means obtained, proved that he possessed 
great talents for administration. 

In the mean time, Parliament had been engaged in 
long and grave discussions on Asiatic affairs, 1 he 
ministry of Lord North, in the session of 1773, intro¬ 
duced a measure which made a considerable change 
in the constitution of the Indian government. This 
law, known by the name of the Regulating Act, pro¬ 
vided that the j(residency of Bengal should exercise a 
control over the other pssessious of the Company; 
that the chief of that presidency should be styled 
Governor-General ; tliat he should be assisted by four 
Councillors; and that a supreme court of judicature, 
consisting of a chief justice and three inferior judges, 
should be established at Calcutta, This court was 
made independent of the Governor-General and 
Council, and was intrusted with a civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of immense and, at the same time, of 
undefined extent. 

The Governor-Gen oral end Councillors were named 
in the act, and were to hold their situations for five 
years, Hastings was to be the first Governor-GencraL 
One of the four new Councillors, Mr. Harwell, an ex¬ 
perienced servant of the Company, was then in India. 
The other three, General Chivering, Mr. Mousen, and 
Mr. Francis, were sent out from England- 

The ablest of the new Councillors was, beyond all 
doubt, Philip Francis, His acknowledged compo¬ 
sitions prove that lie possessed considerable eloquence 
and information. Several years passed in the public 
offices had formed him to hubils of business. His 
enemies have never denied that he had a tearless and 
manly spirit : and hi- friends, v.v are afraid, must 
acknowledge that his estimate of himself was extra- 
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vugnntly high, that his temper was irritable, that hia 
deport meat was often rude and petulant, ami that his 
hatred was of intense bitterness and long 1 duration* 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent iuai>. 
without adverting for it moment to the question which 
liis name at once suggests to every mind. Was lie 
the author of the Letters of Junius? Our own firm 
belief is that he was. The evidence is, we flunk* 
such as would support a verdict in a civil, nay* in a 
criminal proceeding. The handwriting of Junius is 
the very peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly 
disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and con¬ 
nexions of Junius, the following are the most im¬ 
portant facts which can be considered as clearly 
proved: first, that he was acquainted with the tech¬ 
nical forms of the secretary of state's office ; secondly, 
that he was intimately acquainted with the business 
of the war-office i thirdly, that he, during the year 
J 770, attended debates in the House of Lords, and 
took notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of 
Lord Chatham | fourthly, that he bitterly resented 
the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of 
deputy sec retary -a t- wa r ; fifthly, that he was bound 
by riuine strong tie to the first Lord Holland. Now, 
Francis pissed some years in the secretary of states 
office* lie was subsequently chief clerk of the wnr- 
oflkc. He repeatedly mentioned that he had himself, 
in 1770, heard speeches of Lord Chatham m t mid *ome 
of these speeches were actually printed from his notes* 
He resigned his clerkship at the war office from re¬ 
sentment at the apjKnntment of Mr. Chinnier* It was 
by Lord Holland that he was first introduced into the 
public service, Now, here are five marks, nil of 
which ought to bo found in Junius. They are all 
five found in Francis. We do not believe that nmre 
than two of them can be found in any other person 
whatever. It this argument does not settle the 
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question, there is an end of alt reasoning on circum¬ 
stantial evidence. 

The internal evidence seems to us to point the 
same way. The style of Francis lx-ars n strong re¬ 
semblance to that of Junius; nor are we disposed to 
admit, what is generally taken for granted, that the 
acknowledged compositions of Francis are very deci¬ 
dedly inferior to the anonymous letters. The argu¬ 
ment from inferiority, at all events, u one which 
may be- urged with at least equal force against 
every claimant that lias ever been mentioned, with 
the single exception of Burke; and it would be a 
waste of time to prove that Burke was not Junius. 
Ami what conclusion, after all, can be drawn from 
mete intbrioritv ? Every writer must produce his 
best work; and the interval between his host work 
and his second best work may be very wide indeed. 
Kobody will say that the beat letters of Junius 
are more decidedly superior to the acknowledged 
works of Francis than three or four of Corneilles 
tragedies to the rest, than three or four of U n 
Jenson’s comedies to the rest, than the Pilgrims 
Prooress to the other works of Bunynn, than l on 
Quixote to the other works of Cervantes. >ay, 
it is certain that Junius, whoever he may have 
been, was a most unequal writer. To go no fur¬ 
ther than the letters which bear the signature ot 
Junius; the letter to the king, and the letters to 
Home Tooko, have little in common, except the 
asperity; and asperity was an ingredient seldom 
wanting either in the writings or m the speeches of 

Indeed one of the stlongest reasons for bchev mg 
that Francis was Junius is the morel resemblance 
between the two men. It is not diflnmlt, irom the 
letters which, under various signatures, are known in 
have been written by Junius, and from his dealings 
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^tli Wood!all and others, to form t\ tolerably correct 
notion of his diameter. He was dearly a man not 
destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity, a man 
whos « vices were not or n sordid kind. Hut he 1111131 " 
also have been a man In the highest degree nrmgant 
and insolent, a tnun prone to malevolence, ami prone 
to the error of mistaking hh malevolence for public 
\ irtue. 4 ’ Hoest thou well to he angry ? tJ was the 
question asked in old time of the Hebrew prophet 
And lie answered, “ I do well; 1 This was evidently 
tluj temper of Junius; and to this cause we attribute 
flic savage cruelty which disgraces several of his 
letters. }*q man is so merciless as lie who, under 
a strung sell-delusion, confounds his antipathies with 
his duties. It may be added that Jura his, though 
allied with the democrat ic party by common enmities! 

TtI 7 opposite of a democratic politician. 
While attacking individuals with a ferocity which 
perpetually violated all the laws of literary w&rfbrc, 
he regarded the most defective parts of old institu¬ 
tions with a respect amounting to pedantry, pleaded 
the cause of Old barum with fervour, and con temp 
tuously fold the capitalists of Manchester and Leeds 
that, If they wanted votes, they might buy bud and 
mrcome freeholders of Lancashire and Yorkshire- 
All this, we believe, might stand, with scarcely any 
change* for a character of Philip Francis. 

It is not strange that, the great anonymous writer 
should have been willing at that time to leave the 
country which had been so powerfully stirred by hia 
eloquence. Every tiling bad gone against him. That 
party which he clearly preferred to every other, the 
party of George Grenville, had been scattered by the 
death or its chief; and Lord Suffolk bad led the 
p-caiiT part of it over to the ministerial benches* 
ho torment produced by the Middlesex election luid 
gone down* Every faction must have been alike an 
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object of aversion to Junius, Ills opinions on do¬ 
mestic affairs separated him from the ministry; his 
opi ilions on coloniu] affairs from the opposition. Under 
such circumstances, he had thrown Jorum his jKm in 
misanthropical despair* His farewell letter to Wo»d- 
fill beam date the nineteenth of January* 1773, In that 
litter* he declared that he must be an idiot to write 
again; that ho had meant well by the cause and the 
public; that both were given up; that there were 
not ten men who would act steadily together on any 
question. “ But it k all alike/ 1 he acldi d t 14 vih and 
contemptible- You have never flinched that T know 
of; and 1 shall always rejoice to hear of your pros¬ 
perity. 1 * These ware the lust words of Junius. In a 
year from that time* Philip Francis was on his voyage 
to Bengal, 

With the three new Councillors came out the 
judges of the Supreme Court. The chief justice was 
Sir Elijah Impcy* He was an old acquaintance of 
Hustings; and it is probable that the Govern or- 
Geucral* if lie had searched through all the inns of 
court T eon Id not have Found an equally serviceable took 
But the members of Council were by no menus in au 
obsequious mood. Hastings gnarly disliked the new 
form of government, and had no very high opinion of 
\m coadjutors. They had heard of thin, and were 
disposed to be suspicious and punctilious* When 
men arc in such a frame of mind, any trifle is suffi¬ 
cient to give occasion for dispute* The members of 
Council expected a salute of twenty-one guns from 
the batteries of Fort William. 1 lasting* allowed them 
only seventeen. They landed in ill-humour* The 
first civilities were exchanged with cold reserve. On 
the morrow commenced that long quarrel which, after 
distracting British India* was renewed in England, 
and in which all the most eminent statesmen and 
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orators of the age took active part on one or the 
other side. 

Hastings was supported by Harwell. They hud 
not always been friends. Hut the arrival of the new,, 
mctnliers of Council from England naturally had the 
effect of uniting the old servants of the Company. 
Clavering, Monson, and Francis formed the majority. 
They instantly wrested the government out of the 
hands of Hustings ; condemned, certainly not without 
justice, hi a late dealings with the Nabob Vizier; re¬ 
called the English agent from Oxide, and sent thither 
a creature of their own; ordered the brigade which 
had conquered the unhappy Hold 11ns to n't urn to the 
Company’s territories; and instituted a severe inquiry 
into the conduct of the war. Next, in spite of the 
Governor-General's remonstrances, they proceeded to 
exercise, in the most indiscreet manner, their new 
authority over the subordinate presidencies; threw 
all the affairs of Bombay into confusion ; and in* 
terfered, with an incredible tmioti of rashness and 
feebleness, in the intestine disputes of the Mahratta 
government. At the same time, they fell on the in* 
tcmal administration of Bengal, and attacked tlic 
whole fiscal and judicial system, a system which was 
undoubtedly defective, but which it was very impro¬ 
bable that gentlemen fresh from England would he 
competent to amend. The effect of their reforms was 
that nil protection to life and property was withdrawn, 
and that gangs of robbers plundered and slaughtered 
with impunity in the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hast¬ 
ings continued to live in tlic IloveftliIient-housc, and 
to draw the salary of Governor-General. He con¬ 
tinued even to take the lead at the council-board in 
the transaction of ordinary business; for his opponents 
could not but feel that he knew much of which they 
were ignorant, and that he decided; both surely imd 
speedily, many questions which to them would have 
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been hojK^ ssIy puzzling, But the higher junvers of 
government und t Uc most valuable patronage hail 
been taken from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered 
hi in us a fidlou man ; and they acted after their kind. 
Some of our readers may have seen, in India, a cloud 
of erodes pecking a sick vulture to death, no bad type 
of what happens in that country, ns often us fortune 
deserts one who has been great and dreaded. In an 
instant, all the sycophants who hud lately been ready 
to lie for him, to forge for him, to pander for him, to 
poison for him, hasten to purehuse the favour of Jus 
victorious enctuiea by accusing him. An Indian go¬ 
vernment has only to lot it. lie understood that it 
wishes a particular man to lie ruined ; and, in twenty- 
four hours, it will be furnished with grave charges, 
supported by depositions so full and circumstantial 
that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity 
would regard, tlicra as decisive. It is well if the sig¬ 
nature of the destined victim is not counterfeited at 
the foot of some illegal compact, and if some treason¬ 
able paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in his 
house. Hastings was now regarded as helpless. The 
power to make or mar the fortune of every man in 
Ben<Tfd had passed, ns it seemed, into the hands of 
tho new Councillors. Immediately charges against 
the Governor-General l>egan to pour in. They were 
eagerly welcomed by the majority, who, to do them 
justice, were men of too much honour knowingly to 
countenance false accusations, hut who were not sul- 
ficiently acquainted with the Hast to be aware that, 
in that part nf the world, a very little encouragement 
from power will call forth, in u week, more Oateses, 
and llcdloea, and Dangerfields, than Westminster Hall 
sees in n century- 

It would have been strange indeed if, at such a 
juncture, Nunconiar had remained quiet. Hint had 
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man was stimulated at once by malignity, by avarice, 
and by ambition. Now was the time to be avenged 
on his old enemy, to wreak a grudge of seventeen 
years 1 , to establish himself in the favour of the majo¬ 
rity of the Council, to become the greatest native in 
Bengal. From the time of the arrival of the new 
Councillors, he had paid the most marked court to 
them, and had hi consequence been excluded, with 
all indignity, from the Govenunent-house. He now 
put into the hands of Francis, with great ceremony, 
a paper containing several charges of the most serious 
description. I>y this document Hastings was accused 
of putting offices up to sale, and of receiving bribes 
for suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it 
was alleged that Mohammed Rosa Khan had been 
dismissed with impunity, in consideration of a great 
sum paid to the Governor-General. 

Frauds read the paper in Council. A violent 
altercation followed. Hustings complained in bitter 
terms of the way in which he was treated, spoke with 
contempt of Nuncomarimd of Nuucoinnrs accusation, 
and denied the right of the Council to sit In judgment 
on the Governor. At the next meeting of the Board, 
another communication from Xuncomar was produced. 
He requested that he might be permitted to attend 
the Council, and that he might be heard in support of 
his assertions. Another tempestuous debate took 
place. The Governor-General maintained that the 
council-room was not a proper place for such an 
investigation \ that from persons who were heated by 
daily conflict with him he could not expect the fair¬ 
ness of judges; and that he could not, without betray¬ 
ing the dignity of his post, submit to he confronted 
with such a man as Xuncomar. The majority, how¬ 
ever, resolved to go into the charges. Hostings rose, 
declared the sitting at an end, and left the room, 
followed by Harwell. The other members kept their 
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scats, voted themselves a council, put Clnvering in 
the clmir, and ordered Nunconiar to be called in. 
Niincomar not only adhered to the original charges, 
* but, after the fashion of the East, produced u large 
supplement. He stated that Hastings hud received a 
great sum ior appointing Rajah Goorda^ treasurer of 
the Nabob's household, and for committing the cure 
of his Highness's person to the Mutiny Begum. He 
put in a letter purporting to bear the seal of the 
Mutiny Begum, for the purpose of establishing the 
truth of his story. The seal, whether forged, ns 
Hastings affirmed, or genuine, as wc ore rather inclined 
to believe, proved nothing. Nuncomar, as every IsaJy 
knows who knows India, iiad only to tell the Munny 
Begum that such a letter would give pleasure to the 
majority of the Council, in order to procure her 
attestation. The majority, however, voted that the 
charge was made out. j that Hastings had corruptly 
received between thirty and forty thousand pounds ; 
and that he ought to be compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal 
was strongly in favour of the Governor-General- In 
talents for business, in knowledge of the country, in 
general courtesy of demeanour, he was decidedly su¬ 
perior to his persecutors. The servants of the Com¬ 
pany were naturally disposed to side with the most 
distinguished member of their own body against a 
clerk from the war-office, who, profoundly ignorant of 
the native languages and of the native character, took 
on himself to regulate every department of the admi¬ 
nistration. Hastings, however, in spite of the general 
sympathy of his countrymen, was in a most painful 
situation. There was still an appeal to higher au* 
thorny in England. If that authority took part with 
his enemies, nothing was left to him but to throw up 
his office. He accordingly placed his resignation in 
the hands of his agent in London, Colonel Madeline. 
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But Mncleane was instructed not to produce the 
resignation, unless it should be fully ascertained that 
the feeling at the India House was adverse to the 
G overnor-Gcne rn I. 

The triumph of Xuncomar seemed to be complete. 
He held a daily levee, to which bis countrymen re¬ 
sorted in crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the 
majority of the Council condescended to repair. Ills 
house was an office for the purpose of receiving chaiges 
against the Governor-Gene nth It was said that, partly 
by threats, and partly by wheedling, the vil bilious 
Brahmin had induced many of the wealthiest men of 
the province to send in complaints. But he was play¬ 
ing a perilous game. It was not safe to drive to despair 
a man of such resources and of such determination 
as Hastings. Nunoomar, with all his acuteness, did 
not understand the nature of the institutions under 
which he lived. He saw that -lie had with him the 
majority of the body which made treaties, gave places, 
raised titles. The separation between political and 
judicial functions was a thing of which he had no con¬ 
ception. It had probably never occurred to him that 
there was in Bengal an authority perfectly independent 
of the Council, an authority which could protect one 
whom the Council wished to destroy, and send to the 
gibbet one whom the Council wished to protect. ^ et 
such was the fact. The Supreme Court was, within the 
sphere of its own duties, altogether independent of the 
Government. Hastings, with his usual sagacity, had 
seen how much advantage he might derive from pos* 
scssing himself of this stronghold; and ho had acted 
accordingly. The Judges, especially the Chief Justice, 
were hostile to the majori ty of the Council. 1 he time 
had now come for putting this formidable machinery 
into .action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news 
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that Nuncomar had been taken up on a charge of 
felony, committed, and thrown into the common gaol 
* The crime imputed to him was that six years before 
lie had forged a bond. The ostensible prosecutor was 
a native. °Bnt it was then, and still is, the opinion 
of every body, idiots and biographers excepted, that 
Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. 
They protested against the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court, and sent several urgent messages to the Judges, 
demanding that Nuncomar should be admitted to 
bail. The Judges returned haughty and resolute 
answers. All that the Council could do was to htap 
honours and emoluments on the family of }iuncoinar} 
uud this they did. In the mean time the assizes 
commenced j u true bill was found} and Nuncom&r 
was brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury com¬ 
posed of Englishmen. A great quantity of contra¬ 
dictory swearing, and the necessity of having every 
word of the evidence interpreted, protracted the trial 
to a most unusual length. At last a verdict oi guilty 
was Fyturucdj and the Ctef Justice pronounced sen- 
teuec of death on the prisoner. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar we 
hold to be perfectly clear. Whether the whole pro¬ 
ceeding was not illegal, is a question. But It. is 
certain that, whatever tnay have been, according to 
technical rules of construction, the eil'ect of the statute 
under which the trial took place, it was must unjust 
to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law which nuide 
forgery capital in England was passed without the 
smallest reference to the state of society in India 
It was unknown to the natives of India. It hud 
never been put in execution among them, certainly 
not for want of delinquents. It was in the highest 
degree shocking to all their notions. They were nut 
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accustomed to the distinction which many circum¬ 
stances, peculiar to our own state of society, have led 
us to make between forgery and other kinds of cheat¬ 
ing, The counterfeiting of a seal was, in their esti¬ 
mation, a common act of swindling; nor had it ever 
crossed their minds that it was to be punished ns 
severely as gang-robbery or assassination. A just 
judge would, beyond all doubt, have reserved the 
case for the consideration of the sovereign. But 
Impey would not hear of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. 
Francis and Francis’s few English adherents de¬ 
scribed the Governor-General and the Chief Justice 
as die worst of murderers. Clavcring, it was said, 
swore that, even at the foot of the gallows, Nun- 
comar should be rescued. The bulk of the Eu ropean 
society, though strongly attached to the Governor- 
General, could not but feel compassion for a man who, 
with all his crimes, had so long filled so large a space 
in their sight, who bad been great and powerful be¬ 
fore the British empire in India began to exist, and 
to whom, in the old times, governors and members of 
council, then mere commercial factors, had paid court 
tor protection. The feeling of the Hindoos was infi¬ 
nite ly stronger. They were, indeed, not a people to 
strike one blow for their countryman* But his sen¬ 
tence filled them with sorrow and dismay. Tried 
even by their low standard of morality, he was a bad 
man. But, bad as he was, he was the head of their 
race and religion f a Brahmin of the B rah min a- He 
had inherited the purest and highest caste. He had 
practiced with the greatest punctuality all those cere¬ 
monies to which the superstitious Bengalees ascribe 
far mom importance than to the correct discharge of 
the social duties* They felt r therefore, as a devout 
( atholic in the dark ages would have felt, at seeing a 
prelate of the highest dignity sent to the gallows by 
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:i secular tribunal. According to their old Rational 
laws, a Brahmin could not be put to death for Einy 
crime whatever. And the crime for which Nuncoinar 
^as about to die was regarded by them in much the 
same light in which the selling of an unsound horse, 
for a sound price, is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. 

The Mussulmans alone appear to have seen with 
exultation the fide of the powerful Hindoo, who had 
attempted to rise by means of the min of Mohammed 
lieaa Khan. The Mahommcdnu historian of those 
times takes delight in aggravating the charge. He 
assures us that in Nuncoinar'a house a casket was 
found containing counterfeit!! of the seals of all the 
richest men of the province. We have never fallen 
in with any other authority for tins story, which in 
itself Is by no means improbable. 

The day drew near; and Nuncoinar prepared him¬ 
self to die with that quiet fortitude with which the 
Bengalee, so effeminately timid in personal conflict, 
often encounters calamities for which there is no 
remedy. The sheriff, with the humanity which is 
seldom wanting in an English gentleman, visited the 
prisoner on the eve of the execution, and assured him 
that no indulgence, consistent with the law, should be 
refused to him. Nuncomar expressed his gratitude 
with great politeness and unaltered composure. Not 
a muscle of his face moved. Not a sigh broke from 
him. He put his finger to Ids forehead, and calmly 
said that fate would have its way, and tiiat there was 
no resisting the pleasure of l rod* He sent his com¬ 
pliments to Francis, Clave ring, and Mon son, and 
charged them to protect Rajah Goordos, who was 
about to become the head ot the Brahmins ol Bengal. 
Tho sheriff withdrew, greatly agitated by what hod 
passed, and Nuncomar sat composedly down to write 
notes ivnd exoin'sno accounts. 
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The next morning, before the sun was in his power, 
an immense concourse assembled round the place 
where the gallows hud been set tip. Grief and horror 
were on every face; yet to the lust the multitude 
could hardly believe that the English really purposed 
to take the life of the great Brahmin. At length the 
mournful procession came through the crowd- Xun- 
coinur sat up in his palanquin, arid looked round Inm 
with unaltered serenity. He hud just parted front 
those who were most nearly connected with him. 
Their cries and contortions had appalled the Euro¬ 
pean ministers of justice, but had not produced the 
smallest effect on the iron stoicism of the prisoner. 
The only anxiety which he expressed was that men 
of his own priestly caste might be in attendance to 
take charge of tils corpse, lie again desired to Iks 
remembered to Ids friends in the Council, mounted 
thq scaffold with firmness, and gave the signal to the 
executioner. The moment that the drop fell, a howl 
of sorrow and despair rose from the innumerable 
spectators. Hundreds turned away their faces from 
the polluting sight, fled with loud wailings towards 
the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy waters, as if 
to puriJy themselves from the guilt of having looked 
ou such a crime. These feelings were not confined 
to Calcutta. The whole province was greatly excited; 
and the population of Dacca, in particular, gave 
strong signs of grief and dismay. 

Of Impey’s conduct it is impossible to speak too 
severely. We have already said that, in our opinion, 
he acted unjustly in refusing to respite Nuncomar. 
Ko rational man can doubt that ho took this course 
in order to gratify the Governor-General. If wc had 
ever had any doubts on that point, they would have 
been dispelled by a letter which .VIr. Gleig has pub¬ 
lished. Hastings, three or four years later, described 
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Irnpey as the man 111 to whose support lie was nt one 
time indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour, 
and reputation.” These strong words cpn refer only 
to tlie ease of Niiiicomar; and they must mean that 
jfrupey hanged Nuticomar in order to support Hast* 
iriga/ It is, therefore, our deliberate opinion that 
Irupey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to death 
in order to serve a political purpose. 

Hut we look on the conduct of Hastings in a some¬ 
what different light. He was struggling for fortune, 
honour, liberty, all that makes life valuable, lie was 
beset by rancorous and unprincipled enemies. 1 rom 
his colleague he could expect no justice. Ho cannot 
be blamed for wishing to crush his accusers. He was 
indeed bound to use only legitimate means for that 
end ]lut it was not strange that he should have 
thought any means legitimate which were pronounced 
legitimate by the sages of the law, by men whose pe¬ 
culiar duty it was to deal justly between adversaries, 
and whose education might be supposed to have pecu¬ 
liarly qualified them for the discharge of that duty. 
Nobody demands from a party the unbending equity 
of a judge. Thu reason that judges arc appointed is, 
that even a good man cannot be trusted to decide a 
cause iu which he is himself concerned. Not a day 
passes oil which an honest prosecutor does not ask for 
what none hut u dishonest tribunal would grant- It 
is too much to expect that any man, when his dearest 
interests are at stake, and Ids strongest passions 
excited, will, as against himself, be more just than the 
sworn dispensers of justice. To take an analogous 
case from the history of our own island: suppose that 
Lord Stafford, when in the Tower on suspicion of 
being concerned in the Popish plot, had been apprised 
that Titus Oates had done something which might, 
by a questionable construction, be brought under the 
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head of felony. Should we severely blame Lord 
Stafford, in the supposed case, for causing a prosecu¬ 
tion to be institute^ for famishing fund*, for using 
all liis influence to intercept the mercy of the Crown? 
^Ve think not- If a judge, indeed,, from favour to 
the Catholic lords, were to strain the law in order to 
hang Oates, such a judge would richly deserve im¬ 
peachment* But it docs not appear to us that the 
Catholic lord, by bringing the case before the judge 
for decision, would materially overstep the limits of a 
just self-defence- 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that 
this memorable execution is to he attributed to 
Hastings, we doubt whether it can with justice be 
reckoned among his crimes. Tlmt his conduct was 
dictated by a profound policy is evident. He was in 
a minority in Council. It was possible that he might 
long be in a minority. He knew the native character 
well- He knew in what abundance accusations are 
certain to flow in against the most innocent inhabitant 
of India who ia under the frown of power* There 
was not in the whole black j>opulation of Bengal a 
place-holder, a place-hunter, a government tenant, 
who did not think that be might better himself by 
sending up a deposition against the Governor-General 
Under these circumstances, the persecuted statesman 
resolved to teach the whole crew of accusers and 
witnesses that, though in a minority at the council 
board, he was still to be feared. The lesson which 
he gave them was indeed a lesson not to be forgotten. 
The head of the combination which had been formed 
against him, the richest, the most powerful, the most 
artful of the Hindoos, distinguished by the favour of 
those who then held the government, fenced round by 
the superstitious reverence of million*, was hanged in 
broad day before many thousands of people. Every 
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thing that could moke the'Warning impressive, dig- 
nit y in the sufferer, solemnity in the proceeding, was 
found in this case. The helpless ruge and vain strug¬ 
gles of the Council made the triumph more signal. 
From that moment the conviction of every native 
was that it was safer to take the part of Hastings in 
a minority than that of Francis in a majority, and 
that he who was so venturous ns to join in running 
down the Governor-General might chance, in the 
phrase of the .Eastern poet, to find a tiger, while 
beating the jungle for a deer. The voices of a thou- 
sand informers were silenced in an instant. From 
that time, whatever difficulties H a st ing s might have 
to encounter, he was never molested by accusations 
from natives of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the 
letters of Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a very 
few hours after the death of Xuncomor. ’While the 
whole settlement was in commotion, while a mighty 
and ancient priesthood were weeping over the re¬ 
mains of their chief, the conqueror in tlmt deadly 
grapple sat down, with characteristic sclf-itosscssion, 
to write about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones’s 
Persian Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts, 
and natural productions of India. 

In the mean time, intelligence of the ltohillu war, 
and of the first disputes between Hastings and Ins 
colleagues, had reached London. The directors took 
part with the majority, and sent out a letter tilled 
with severe reflections on the conduct oi Hastings. 
They condemned, in strong hut just terms. the iniquity 
of undertaking offensive wars merely for the sake oi 
pecuniary advantages. But they utterly forgot that, 
if E listings had by illicit means obtained! pecuniary 
advantages, ho had done so, not for his own bene lit, 
but in order to meet their demands, To enjoin 
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honesty, and to insist on having what could not be 
honestly got, was* then t ho constant practice of the 
Comping As Ludy Macbeth says of her husband, 
they 44 would not play false, and yet would wrongly, 
win.” 

The Regulating Act, by which Hastings bad been 
appointed Governor-ticaerul for five years, empowered 
the Crown to remove him on an address from the 
Company. Lord North was desirous to procure such 
an address. The three members of Council who had 
been sent out from England were men of his own 
choice* General Clavering, in particular, was sup¬ 
ported by a large parliamentary connexion, such as 
no cabinet could be inclined to disoblige. The wish 
of the Minister was to displace Hastings, and to put 
Clave ring at the head of the government. In the 
Court of Directors parties were very nearly balanced- 
Eleven voted against Hastings; ten for him. The 
Court of Proprietors was then convened. The great 
sale-room presented a singular appearance. Letters 
had been sent by the theretory of the Treasury, 
exhorting all the supporters of government who held 
India stock to be in attendance. Lord Sandwich 
marshalled the friends of the administration with his 
usual dexterity and alert ness. Fifty peers and privy 
councillor^ seldom seen m far eastward, were counted 
in the crow'd. The debate lasted till midnight. The 
opponents of Hastings had, a small superiority on the 
di vision; but a ballot was demanded; and the result was 
that the Governor-General triumphed by a majority 
of above a hundred votes over the combined efforts 
of the Directors and the Cabinet. The ministers were 
greatly exasperated by this defeat. Even Lord North 
lost hi a temper, no ordinary occurrence with him, and 
threatened to convoke parliament before Christmas* 
and to bring in a bill for depriving the Company of 
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all political power, and for restricting it to its old 
business of trading in silks and teas. 

Colonel Mac lean e # who through ull this conflict 
had zealously supported the cause of Hastings, now 
'thought that his employer was in imminent danger of 
being turned out, branded with parliamentary cen¬ 
sure, perhaps prosecuted* The opinion of the crown 
lawyers had already been taken respecting some parts 
of die Goyemoi^Cteneral's conduct. It seemed to be 
high time to think of securing an honourable retreat. 
Under these circumstances, Madeane thought himself 
justified in producing the resignation with which he 
had been intrusted. The instrument was not in very 
accurate form; but the Director were too eager to he 
scrupulous* They accepted the resignation, fixed 
on Mr* Whaler, one of their own hotly, to succeed 
Hastings, and sent out orders that General Clavering, 
as senior member of Council, should exercise the 
functions of Governor-General till Mr. Wilder should 
arrive. 

But, while these things were passing in England, a 
great change had token place in Bengal. Monson 
was no more. Only four members of the govern¬ 
ment were left. Clavering and Francis were on one 
side, Harwell and the Governor-General on the other; 
imd the Governor-General had the casting vote. Host¬ 
ings, who had been during two years destitute of all 
power and patronage, became at once absolute. He 
instantly proceeded to retaliate on his adversaries. 
Their measures were reversed: their creatures were 
displaced* A new valuation of the lands of Bengal, 
for the purposes of taxation, was ordered ; and it was 
provided that the whole inquiry should i*e conducted 
by the Governor-General, and that all the letters 
relating to it should run in his name* He began, at 
the same time, to revolve vast plans of ronque&t and 
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dominion, plans which he lived to see realised, though 
not lny himself. His project was to form subsidiary 
alliances with the native princes, particularly with 
those of Oude and Berar, and thus to make Britain 
the paramount power in India. While he was me¬ 
ditating these great designs, arrived the intelligence 
that lie had ceased to lie Governor-General, that his 
resignation had been accepted, that Wheler was coining 
out immediately, and that, till Wheler arrived, the 
chair was to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings still been in a minority, he would pro¬ 
bably have retired without a struggle; but he was now 
the real master of British India, and he was not dis¬ 
posed to quit his high place. He asserted that he had 
never given any instructions which could warrant the 
steps taken at home. What his Inst motions had 
been, he owned be had forgotten. If he hud kept a 
copy of them he had mislaid it. But he was certain 
that lie hod repeatedly declared to the Directors that 
he would not resign. He could not see how the court, 
possessed of that declaration from himself, could 
receive hia resignation from the doubtful hands of an 
agent. If the resignation were invalid, all the pro¬ 
ceedings which were founded on that resignation were 
null, and Hastings was still Governor-General. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though his agents had 
not acted in conformity with his instructions, he 
would nevertheless have held himself l>ound by their 
acts, if Clavering had not attempted to seize the 
supreme power by violence. Whether this assertion 
were or were not true, it cannot be doubted that the 
imprudence of Clavering gave Hostinga an advantage. 
The General sent for the keys of the fort and of the 
treasury, took possession of the records, and held a 
council at which Francis attended. Hastings took 
the chair in another apartment, and Harwell sat with 
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him. Each of the two parties had a plausible show 
of right. There was no authority entitled to their 
obedience within fifteen thousand miles. It seemed 
that there remained no way of settling the dispute 
hxcept an appeal to arms; and from such an appeal 
Hastings, confident of his influence over his count ry- 
men in India, was not inclined to shrink. He directed 
the officers of the garrison of Fort \V illiain and of 
all the neighbouring stations to obey no orders but 
his- At the same time, with admirable judgment, he 
offered to submit the case to the Supreme Court, and 
tn abide by its decision. By making this proposition 
he risked nothing ; yet it was a proposition which his 
opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could be 
treated os a criminal for obeying what the judges 
should solemnly pronounce to be the lawful govern¬ 
ment, The boldest man would shrink from taking 
arms in defence of what the judges should pronounce 
to be usurpation. Clavering and Frauds, after some 
delay, unwillingly consented to abide by the award 
of the court. The court pronounced that the resig¬ 
nation was invalid, and that therefore Hastings was 
still Governor-General under the licguluting Act; and 
the defeated members of the Council, finding that 
the sense of the whole settlement was against them, 
acquiesced in die decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit 
which had lusted several years, the Franconian courts 
had decreed a divorce between I mb off and his wife. 
The Baron left Calcutta, currying with him the means 
of buying an estate in Saxony. The lady Itccame 
Mrs. Hastings. The event was celebrated by great 
festivities; and all the most conspicuous persons at 
Calcutta, without distinction of parties, were invited 
to the Government-house. Clavering, os the Mahom- 
mednn chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind 
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and body, and excused himself from joining the 
splendid assembly. But Hastings, whon®, os it should 
seem, success in ambition and in love had put into 
high good-humour, would take no denial He went 
himself to the General's house, and at length brought 
his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle 
which surrounded the bride* The exertion was too 
much for a frame broken by mortification as well as 
by disease. Clayering died a few days later, 

Wheler, who came out expecting to lw Governor- 
General t and was forced to content himself with a 
seat at the Council Board, generally voted with 
Francis* But the Governor-General, with BarwelT* 
help and his own casting vote, was still the master. 
Some change took place at this time in the feeling 
both of the Court of Directors and of the Ministers 
of the Crown. All designs against Hastings were 
dropped; and, when his original term of five years 
expired, he was quietly re-appointed* The truth k t 
that the fearful dangers to which the public interests 
in every quarter were now exposed, made both Lord 
North and the Company unwilling to part with a 
Governor whose talents, experience, and resolutions 
enmity itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. That great and 
victorious empire, on the throne of which George the 
Third had taken his seat eighteen years before, with 
brighter hopes than had attended the accession of any 
of the long line of English sovereigns, had, by the 
most senseless mi^govemmant, been brought to the 
verge of ruin. In America millions of Englishmen 
were at war with the country from which their blood, 
their language, their religion, and their institutions 
were derived, and to which, but a short time before, 
they had been as strongly attached as the inhabitant* 
of Norfolk and Leicestershire. The great powers ot 
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Europe, humbled to the dtsst by the vigour and genius 
which hud guided the councils of George the Second, 
now rejoiced m the prospect of a signal revenge. 
The time was approaching when our island, while 
struggling to keep down the United States of America, 
and pressed with u still nearer danger by the too just 
discontents of Ireland, was to he assailed by France, 
Spain, and Holland, and to be threatened hy the 
nnned neutrality of the Baltic; when even our mari¬ 
time supremacy was to be in jeopardy; when hostile 
fleets were to command the Straits of C’alpe and the 
Mexican Sea; when the British dug was to lie scarcely 
able to protect the British Channel. Great as were 
the faults of Hastings, it was happy for our country 
that at that conjuncture, the most terrible through 
which she has ever pissed, be was the ruler of her 
Indian dominions. 

An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be appre¬ 
hended. The danger was that the European enemies 
of England might form an alliance with some native 
powerj might furnish that power with troops, arms, 
and ammunition, and might thus assail our possessions 
on the side of the land. It was chiefly from the 
Mahratta* that Hastings anticipated danger. The 
original seat of that singular people was the wild 
range of hills which runs along the western coast of 
India. Jn the reign of Aurungzebe the inhabitants of 
those regions, led by the great Serojce, liegan to de¬ 
scend on the possessions of iheir wealthier and less 
warlike neighbours. The energy,ferocity,and cunning 
of the Mahrattas, soon made them the most conspi¬ 
cuous among the new powers which were generated 
by the corruption of the decaying monarchy. At 
first they were only robbers. They soon rose to the 
dignity of conquerors. Half the provinces of the em¬ 
pire were turned into Maiiratta principalities. Free¬ 
booters, sprung from low castes, and accustomed to 
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menial employments, ’became mighty Rajahs. The 
Bondu^ at the head of a band of plunderers, occupied 
the vast region of Berar. The Guicowar, which 1% 
being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that dynasty 
which still reigns in Guzerut. The houses of Sdndia 
and Holkar waxed great in Malwa* One adventurous 
captain made his nest on the impregnable rock of 
Ciooti. Another became the lord of the thousand 
villages which are scattered among the green rice* 
fields of Tan jure. 

That was the time, throughout India, of double 
government. The form and the power wore every 
where separated# The Mussulman nnhbbs who had 
become sovereign princes, the Yizier m Oude, find 
the Nizam at Hyderabad, still called themselves the 
viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the same 
manner the Mahrntta states, though really indepen¬ 
dent of each other, protended to be members of one 
empire. They all acknowledged, by words and cere¬ 
monies, the supremacy of the heir of Sevajec, a rm 
faineant who chewed bang and toyed with dancing 
girl a in a state prison at Salta m, and of his Peshwa 
or maj or of the palace, a great hereditary magistrate, 
who kept a court with kingly state at Poonah, and 
whose authority was obeyed in the spacious provinces 
of Aurangabad and Bejapoor, 

Some months before war was declared in Europe 
the government of Bengal was alarmed by the news 
that a French adventurer, who passed for a man of 
quality, had arrived at Poonah. It was said that he 
had been received there with great distinction, that 
he Imd delivered to the Pealiwa letters and presents 
from Louis the Sixteenth, and that a treaty, hostile to 
England, had been concluded between France and 
the MahmttasL 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the first 
blow. The title of the Peshwa wag not undisputed- 
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A port ion of the Mahrattn nation was favourable to 
a pretender. The (3overn or-General determined to 
■ espouse tills pretender's interest, to move an army 
across the pi-ninstila of India, and to form a close 
alliance with the chief of the house of Bonslu, who 
ruled Ilerar, and who, in power and dignity, was in* 
fori or to none of the Mabrntta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with 
Berar were in progress, when a letter from the English 
consul nt Cairo brought the news that war hod been 
proclaimed both in London and Purls. AH the 
measures whiuh the crisis required were adopted by 
Hustings without. a moment's delay. Hie French 
factories in Bengal were seized. Orders were sent to 
Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be occupied. 
Near Calcutta, works were thrown up which were 
thought to render the approach of a hostile force im¬ 
possible. A maritime establishment was formed for 
the defence of the river. Nine new battalions of 
sepoys were raised, and a corps of native artillery was 
formed out of the hardy Lascars of the Bay of Bengal. 
Having made these arrangements, the Governor* 
General with calm confidence pronounced his presi¬ 
dency secure from all attack, unless the Mahdittos 
should march against it in conjunction with the 
French. 

The expedit ion which .Hastings had sent westward 
was not so speedily or completely successful as most 
of Ids undertakings. The commanding officer pro¬ 
crastinated. The authorities at Bombay blundered. 
But the Governor-General persevered. A new com¬ 
mander repaired the errors of his predecessor. Se¬ 
veral brilliant actions spread the military renown of 
the English through regions where no European flag 
had ever been seen. It is probable that, if ft new and 
more formidable danger had not compelled Hastings 
to change his whole policy, his plans respecting the 
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Miilirsittft empire ffoukl have been carried into com¬ 
plete effect- 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to 
Bengal, us commander of the forces and member of 
the council, one of the most distinguished soldiers of 
that time. Sir Eyre Coote hud, many years before, 
been conspicuous among the founders of the British 
empire in the East. At the council of war which 
preceded the battle of Plasscy, he earnestly recom¬ 
mended, in opposition to the majority, that daring 
course which, after some hesitation, was adopted, and 
which was crowned with such splendid^ success, lie 
subsequently commanded in the south <f India against 
the brave and unfortunate Lully, gained the decisive 
battle of Wandcwash over the French and their native 
allies, took Pondicherry, and made the English power 
supreme in the Carnatic. Since those great exploit* 
near twenty years had elapsed. Coote had no longer 
the lKKlily activity which he had shown in earlier 
days j nor was the vigour of his mind altogether un¬ 
impaired. He was capricious and fretful, and required 
much coaxing to keep him in good-humour. It must, 
we fear, be added that the love of money had grown 
upon him, and that he thought more about his allow¬ 
ances. and less about his duties, than might have been 
expected from so eminent a .member of so noble a 
profession. Still lie was perhaps the ablest officer 
that was then to be found In the British army. 
Among the native soldiers his name was great a.ml 
his intiuence unrivalled. Nor is he yet forgotten by 
them. Now and then a white-bearded old sejKiy may 
still be found, who loves to talk of Porto Novo and 
I’ollilore. It is but a short time since one of those 
aged men came to present a memorial to an English 
officer, who holds one of the highest employment in 
India. A print of Coote hung in the room, dho 
veteran recognised at once that face and figure which 
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lit* had not seen for more than half » century, and, 
forgetting Ids salam to the living, halted, drew himself 
up, lifted ins Inuid, and with solemn reverence paid 
his military obeisance to the dead. 

' Coote, though he did not, like Harwell, vote con¬ 
stantly with the Governor-General, was by no means 
inclined to join in systematic opposition, and on most 
questions concurred with Hastings, who did Ids best, 
by assiduous courtship, and by readily granting the 
most exorbitant allowances, to gratify the strongest 
passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general recon¬ 
ciliation would put an end to the quarrels which had, 
during some years, weakened anti disgraced the go¬ 
vernment of"Bengal. The dangers of the empire 
might well induce men of patriotic feeling — and of 
patriotic feeling neither Hustings nor brands vus 
destitute—to forget private enmities,and to co-operate 
heartily for the general good. Cootc had never Iwii 
concerned infection, wider was thoroughly tired of 
it, Harwell bad made an ample fortune, and, though 
be had promised that lie would not leave Calcutta 
w hite his help was needed in Council, was most 
desirous to return to England, and exerted himself 
to promote an arrangement which would set him at 
liberty. A compact was made, by which Francis 
u-freed to desist front opposition, and I listings engaged 
ihat rhe friends of Francis should he admitted to a 
fair share of the honours and emoluments of the ser¬ 
vice, During a few months after this treaty there was 
apparent harmony at the council-board. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary; for at 
this moment internal calamities more formidable than 
war itself, menaced Bengal, llie authors of the be- 
diluting Act of 1773 had established two independent 
powers, t he one judicial, the other political ; and, with 
a csirdt^ucss scandalously common In Lngllsh 1 
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tion* had omitted to define the limits of either. The 
judges took advantage of the Indistinctness, and at* 
tempted to draw to themselves supreme authority, 
not only within Calcutta* but through the whole of 
the great territory subject to the presidency of Fort 
William. There are lew Englishmen who will not 
admit that the English law, In spite of modern im¬ 
provements, I a neithi-r ho cheap nor so speedy as might 
tie wished. Still, it Is a system which lias grown up 
among us. In some points, it has been fashioned to 
suit our feelings; in other*, it hm gradually fashioned 
cur feelings to suit itself. Even to its worst evils 
we are accustomed; and therefore* though we may 
complain of them, they do not strike us with the 
horror and dismay which would be produced by a 
new grievance of smaller severity* In India the case 
is widely different, English law, transplanted to that 
country* has all the vices from which we suffer here; 
It hits them all in a far higher degree; and it has 
other vices, compared with which the worst vices 
from which we suffer are trifles. Dilatory here, it is 
for more dilatory in a land where the help of an in* 
terpretcr is needed by every judge and by every ad* 
vacate. Costly here* it is for more costly in a land 
into which the legal practitioner* must lie imported 
from an immense diktat ice* All English labour lit 
India, from the labour of the Governor-General and 
tho Commander-in-Chicf, down to that of it groom or 
a watchmaker* must lie paid for at a higher rate than 
at home* No man will be banished, and banished to 
the torrid zone* for nothing. The rule holds good 
with respect to the legal profession. No English bar¬ 
rister will work, fifteen thousand miles from all Ids 
friends, with the thermometer at ninety-six in the 
shade, tor the emoluments which will content him 
in chambers that overlook the Thames. Accord¬ 
ingly, the fees at Calcntta arc about three times as 
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great ns the fees of Westminster Hull t and this, 
though the people of India tire, beyond all comparison, 
poorer than the people of England. 1 et the delay 
and the expense, grievous as they are, form the 
small. St part of the evil which English law, imported 
without modifications into India, could not full to 
produce. The strongest feelings of our nature, 
honour, religion, female modesty, rose up against the 
innovation. Arrest on mesne process was the first- 
step in most civil proceedings j and to a native of 
rank arrest was not merely a restraint, hut a foul 
personal indignity. Oaths were required in every 
stage of evert suit; and the feeling of a Quaker about 
mi oath is hardly stronger than that of a respectable 
native. That the apartments of a ivornan oi quality 
should be entered by strange men, or that her face 
should be seen by them, are, in the East, intolerable 
outrages, outrages which are more dreaded than 
death, and which can be expiated only by the shed- 
dim* of blood. To these outrages the most distin¬ 
guished families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were 
now exposed. Imagine what the state of our own 
country would be, if a jurisprudence were on a 
sudden introduced among us, which should be to us 
what our jurisprudence was to our Asiatic subjects. 
Imagine what the state of our country would be, if it 
were" enacted that any man, by merely swearing tlmt 
a debt was due to him, should acquire a right to 
insult the persona of men of the most honourable iind 
Hicml callings and of women of the most shrinking 
delicacy, to horsewhip a general officer, to put a bishop 
in the stocks, to treat Indies in the way which called 
forth the blow of Wat Tyler. Something like this 
was the effect of the attempt which the Supreme 
Court made to extend its jurisdiction over the whole 

of the Company's territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by 
mystery; for even that which was endured was less 
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horrible than that which was anticipated. No man 
knew what was next to be expected from this 
strange tribunal. It came from beyond the black 
water, as the people of India, with mysterious hor¬ 
ror, call the sea. It consisted of judges not one of 
whom was familiar with the usages of the mil¬ 
lions over whom they claimed boundless authority. 
Its records were kept, in unknown characters; its 
sentences were pronounced in unknown sounds. It 
had already collected round itself an army of the 
worst part of the native population, informers, and 
false witnesses, and common barrators, and agents 
of chicane, and, above all, a banditti oi bailiffs’ fol¬ 
lowers, compared with whom the retainers of the 
worst English Bptinging-liouses, in the worst times, 
might he considered as upright and tender-hearted. 
Many natives, highly considered among their coun¬ 
trymen, were seized, hurried up to Calcutta, flung 
into the common gaol, not for any crime even 
imputed, not for any debt that had been proved, but 
merely as a precaution till their cause should come to 
trial. There were instances hi which men of the most 
venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause by ex¬ 
tortioners, died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile nlgunzilg of Impoy, The hanuns of noble Ma- 
hominedans, sanctuaries respected in the East, by 
governments which respected nothing else, were burst 
«F n by gangs of bailiffs. The Mussulmans, braver 
and less accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, 
sometimes stood on their defence; and there were 
instances in which tiny shed their blond in the dt»>r- 
way, while defending, sword in hand, the sacred 
apartments of their women. Nay, it seemed a? if 
even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at 
the feet of Surajah Dowlnh, who had been mute 
during the administration of Vunaittart, would at 
length find courage in despair. No Mahrattn invnrion 
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had ever spread through tlte province such dismay os 
this inroad of English lawyers. All the injustice of 
former oppressors, Asiatic and European, appeared 
as a blessing whoa compared with the justice ul the 
'Supreme Court- 

Every class of the population, English and native, 
with the exception of the ravenous pettifoggers who 
fattened on the misery and terror of an immense 
community, cried out loudly against this fearful op¬ 
pression. But the judges were immovable. If a 
bailiff was resisted, they ordered the soldiers to he 
called out. If a servant of the Company, in con¬ 
formity with the orders of the government, withstood 
the miserable catehpotes who, with Impey’s writs in 
their hands, exceeded the insolence and rapacity of 
gang-robbers, he was flung into prison for a contempt. 
The lapse of sixty years, the virtue and wisdom of 
many eminent magistrates who have during that 
time administered justice in the Supreme Court, have 
not effaced from the minds of the people of Bengal 
the recollection of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on tills sub¬ 
ject, united as one man. Hastings had courted the 
judges; he laid found them useful instruments, hut 
he was not disposed to make them his own masters, 
or the masters of India. Ilis mind was large; his 
knowledge of the native character most accurate, lie 
saw that the system pursued by the Supreme Court 
was degrading to the government and ruinous to the 
people; and he resolved to oppose it manfully. The 
consequence was, that the friendship, if that be the 
proper word for such a connexion, w hich had existed 
between him and Impcy, was for a time completely 
dissolved. The government placed itself firmly 
between the tyrannical tribunal and the people* The 
Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest excesses. 
The Governor- General and nil the members of Coun- 
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cil were? served with writ a, calling on them to ap- 
I )ca r before the King's justices, and to answer for 
their public acts- This was too much. Hastings, 
with just scorn, refused to obey the cull, set at liberty 
the persons wrongfully detained by the Court, aim 
took measures for resisting the outrageous proceed¬ 
ings of the slu r!fFs p officers, if necessary, by the sword* 
But he had in view another device which might pre¬ 
vent the necessity of an appeal to anus* He was 
addon: at a loas for an expedient; and he knew 
Impey well. The expedient, In this ease, was a very 
simple one, neither more nor less than a bribe* Impey 
was, by act of parliament, a judge, independent of the 
government of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of 
eight thousand a year. Hustings proposed to make 
him also u judge in the Company's service, removable 
ut the pleasure of the government of Bengal; and to 
give him, in that capacity, about eight thousand a year 
more. It was understood that, in consideration of this 
new salary* Impey would desist from urging the high 
pretensions ofhis court. If he did urge these preten¬ 
sions, the government could, ut a moment s notice, 
eject him from the new place which had been created 
for him. The bargain was struck; Bengal was saved; 
an appeal to force was averted; and the Chief Justice 
was rich, quiet, and infamous* 

Of Itnpcy's conduct it is unnecessary to speak* It 
was of it piece with almost every part of his conduct 
that comes under the notice of history. No other 
rnich judge has dishonoured the English ermine, since 
Jefferies drank himself to death In the Tower. But 
we cannot agree with those who have blamed Hast¬ 
ings for this transaction. The ease stood thus. The 
negligent manner hi which the Regulating Act had 
been framed put it in the power of the Chief Justice 
to throw a great country into the most dreadful con¬ 
fusion, lie was determined to use his power to the 
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utmost, unless lie was paid to lx- still; ami Hastings 
consented to pay him* The necessity was to be de¬ 
plored. It is also to be deplored that pirates should 
be able to exact ransom by threatening to make their 
Captives walk the plank. But to ransom a captive 
from pirates has always been held u humane and 
Christian act; and it would be absurd to charge the 
payer of the ransom with corrupting the virtue of the 
corsair, This, we seriously think* ix a not unfair il¬ 
lustration of the relative petition of Irapey, Hastings, 
and the people of India. Whether it was right in 
Impey to demand or to accept a price for powers 
which* if tlfcy really belonged to him, he could not 
abdicate, which, if they did not belong to him, he 
ought never to have usurped, and which in neither 
case he could honestly sell is one question. It is 
quite another question* whether Hastings was not 
right to give any sum, however large, to any man, 
however worthless, rather than either surrender mil¬ 
lions of human beings to pillage, or rescue them by 
civil war. 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It 
may, indeed, be suspected that personal aversion to 
Impey was ns strong a motive with Francis ns regard 
for the welfare of the province. To a mind burning 
with resentment, it might seem better to leave Bengal 
to the oppressors than to redeem it by enriching 
them. It is not improbable-, on the other hand, that 
Hustings may have been tbe more willing to resort to 
an expedient agreeable to the t. hief Justice, because 
that high functionary had already been so serviceable, 
and might, when existing dissensions were composed, 
be serviceable again. 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis was 
now opposed to Hastings. The peace between them 
proved to be only a short and hollow truce* during 
which their mutual aversion was constantly becoming 
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stronger. At length an explosion took place. Hustings 
publicly charged Francis with having deceived him, 
and with having induced Harwell to quit the service 
by insincere promises. Then came u dispute, such os 
frequently arises even between honourable men, when 
they may make important agreements by mere verbal 
communication. An impartial historian will probably 
be of opinion that they had misunderstood each other; 
hut their minds were so much embittered that they 
imputed to each other nothing less than deliberate 
viltany. “I do not," said Hastings, in a minute re¬ 
corded on the Consultations of the Government, “ I 
do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it, I judge of his 
public conduct by Ids private, which I have found 
to be void of truth and honour.” After the Council 
had risen, Francis put a challenge into the Governor- 
Generals hand. It was instantly accepted. They 
met, and fired. Francis was shot through the body. 
ILe was carried to a neighbouring house, where it 
appeared that the wound, though severe, was not mor¬ 
tal. Hastings inquired repeatedly after his enemy's 
health, and proposed to call on him; but Francis 
coldly declined the visit. He had a proper sense, he 
said, of the Governor-General's politeness, but could 
not consent to any private interview. They could 
meet only at the council-board. 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest 
to how great a danger the Governor-General had, on 
this occasion, exposed his country, A crisis arrived 
with which he, and he alone, was competent to deal. 
It is not too much to say that, if lie had been taken 
tram the head of affairs, the years 1780 and 1781 
-would have been as fatal to our power in Asift to 
onr power in America, 

The Mahrat t as hud been the chief objects of appre¬ 
hension to Hiurtingt. The measures which he had 
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adopted for the purpose of breaking their power, had 
at first been frustrated by the errors of those whom 
he was compelled to employ; but his perseverance 
and ability seemed likely to be crowned with success, 
when a far more formidable danger allowed itself in a 


distant quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan 
soldier bud begun to distinguish himself in the wars of 
Southern India. His education had Iwen neglected; 
his extraction was humble. His lather had been a 
petty officer of revenue; his grandfather a wandering 
dervisc But though thus meanly descended, though 
i-raorant even of the alplmbet, the adventurer had no 
sooner been placed at the head of a body of troops 
than he approved himself a man born for conquest 
and command. Among the crowd of chiefs who were 
struggling for a share of India, none could compare 
with himln the qualities of the captain and the states¬ 
man. He became a general; he became a sovereign. 
Out of the fragments of old principalities, which had 
gone to pieces in the general wreck, he formed tor 
himself a great, compact, and vigorous empire. I hat 
empire he ruled with the ability, seventy, and vigi¬ 
lance of Louis the Eleventh. Licentious m Jus 
pleasures, implacable in his revenge, he had yet en¬ 
largement of mind enough to perceive how much the 
prosperity of subjects adds to the strength of govern¬ 
ments. lie was an oppressor; but he had at hast 
the merit of protecting his i*o P le against all oppres- . 
sion except his own. He was now m estreme old 
ajrc; but ids intellect was us clear, and hi* spirit a 
hied, as in the prime of manhood. Such was the 
greal Hyder All! the founder of the Mahommedan 
kingdom' of Mysore, and the most, formidable enemy 
with whom the English conquerors of India have eur 

had to contend. iTvder 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hycier 
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would have been either made a friend, or rigorously 
encountered as un enemy. Unhappily the English 
authorities in the south provoked their powerful 
neiglibour’s hostilit)', without being prepared to re]>e> 
it. On a sudden, an army of ninety thousand men, 
far superior in discipline and efficiency to any other 
native force that could be found in India, come pour¬ 
ing through those wild passes which, worn hy moun¬ 
tain torrents, and dark with jungle, lead down from 
the table-land of Mysore to the plains of the Carnatic. 
This great army was accompanied by a hundred 
pieces of cannon ; and its movements were guided hy 
ninny French officers, trained in the best military 
schools of Europe. 

Hyder was every where triumphant. The sepoys 
in many British garrisons flung down their arms. 
Some torts were surrendered by treachery, and some 
by despair. In a few days the whole open country 
north of the Coleroott had submitted. The English 
inhabitants of Madina could already see bv night, 
from the top of Mount St. Thomas, the eastern sky 
reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing villages. 
The white villas, to which our countrymen retire 
after the daily labours of government and of trade, 
when the cool evening breeze springs up from the 
hay, were now left without inhabitants; for bands of 
the fierce horsemen of Mysore hud already been seen 
prowling among the tulip-trees, and near the guy 
. verandas, Even the town was not thought secure, 
and the British merchants and public functionaries 
mode haste to crowd themselves behind the cannon of 
Fort St. George. 

There were the means indeed of assembling nn 
army which might have defended the presidency, and 
even driven the invader buck to his mountains’ Sir 
llector Monro was at the hi-ad of one considerable 
force; Bail!ie was advancing with another. United, 
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they might have presented a formidable front even 
to such an enemy as Hydcr. But the English com¬ 
manders, neglecting those fundamental rides of the 
military art of 1 which the propriety Is obvious even 
to men who had never received a military education, 
deferred their junction, and were separately attacked. 
Bail lie's detachment was destroyed. Mu lira inis 
forced to abandon his baggage, to fling his guns into 
the tanks, and to save himself by tv retreat which 
might be called a flight. In three weeks from the 
commencement of the war, the British empire in 
Southern India had been brought to the verge of ruin. 
Only a few fortified places remained to us, I he glory 
of our anus had departed. It was known that a great 
French expedition might soon be expected on the 
coast of Coromandel. England, beset by enemies on 
every side, was in no condition to protect such remote 
dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius and serene 
courage of Hastings achieved their most signal tri¬ 
umph. A swift ship, flying befure the south-west 
monsoon, brought the evil tidings in few days to 
Calcutta. In twenty-four hours the Govcmnr-f lateral 
hiul framed u complete plan of policy ado pied to the 
altered state of affair*. The struggle with Hydcr was 
a struggle for life and death. All minor objects must 
be sacrificed to the preservation of the Carnatic. Thu 
disputes with the Mahrattas must be accommodated. 
A large military force and a supply of money must 
be instantly scut to Madras. But even these measures 
would be insufficient, unless the war, hitherto so 
grossly mismanaged, were placed under the direction 
of a vigorous mind. It was no time for trifling. 
Hastings determined to resort to an extreme exercise 
of power, to suspend the incapable governor of Fort 
St. George, to send Sir Eyre Coote to oppose Hydcr, 
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nml to intrust that distinguished general with file 
whole administration of the war, 

lu spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who 
had now recovered from ids wound, and had returned 
to the Council, the Governor- Get tends wise and firm 
policy was approved by the majority of the hoard, 
the "reinforcements were sent off wit it great expe¬ 
dition, and reached Madras before the French arma¬ 
ment arrived in the Indian seas. Coote, broken by 
age and disease, was no longer the Coote <>f M unclc- 
washj hut he was still a resolute and skilful com¬ 
mander, The progress of Hyder was arrested; and 
in a'few months the great victory of Porto Movo 
retrieved the honour of the English arms. 

In the mean time Francis had returned to England, 
mid Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered. 
Wilder had gradually been relaxing in Ids opposition, 
anti, after the departure of his vehement ami impla¬ 
cable Colleague,co-operated heartily with the Governor- 
General, whose influence over the British in India, 
always great, hud, by the vigour and success of ins 
recent measures, been considerably increased. 

Rut, though the difficulties arising from factions 
within the Council were at an end, another class oi 
difficulties had become more pressing than ever. The 
financial embarrassment was extreme. 1 Iastmgs had 
to find the means, not only of carrying on the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, but of maintaining a most costly 
war against both Indian and European enemies in the 
Carnatic, and of making remittances to England. A 
few years before this time lie bad obtained relief by 
plundering the Mogul and enslaving the Rohilfes i 
nor were the resources of his fruitful mind by any 
means exhausted. 

His first design was on Benares, a city which in 
wealth, population, dignity, and sanctity, was among 
the foremost of Asia. It was commonly believed that 
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half a million of human brings was crowded into that 
labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines, ami mina¬ 
rets, and balconies, and carved oriels, to which the 
sacred apes clung by hundreds. The traveller could 
scarcely make his way through the press of holy men¬ 
dicants and not less holy hulls. The broad and 
stately flights of steps which descended from these 
swarming haunts to the bathing-places along the 
Ganges were worn every day by the footsteps of an 
innumerable multitude of worshippers. The schools 
and temples drew crowds of pious 1 lindoos from every 
province where the Brahmin leal faith was known. 
Hundreds o£ devotees came tldthcr every month to 
die: for it was believed that a peculiarly happy fate 
mvaited the man who should pass from the sacred 
city info the sacred river. Nor was superstition the 
only motive which allured strangers to that great 
metropolis. Commerce had os many pilgrims as 
religion. All along the shores of the venerable stream 
lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 
From the looms of Benares went forth the most deli¬ 
cate silks that adorned the balls of St. James’s and of 
Versailles 1 and, in the bazars, the muslins of Bangui 
and the sabres of Dude were mingled with the jewels 
of Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. This rich 
capital, and the surrounding tract, had long been 
tinder the immediate rule of a Hindoo Prince, who 
rendered hornnge to the Mogul emperors. During 
the great anarchy of India, the lords of Benares 
became independent of the court of Delhi, but '"’ere 
compelled to submit to the authority of the Nabob 
of Oude. Oppressed by this formidable neighbour, 
they invoked the protection of the English, 1 lie 
English protection was given; and at length the 
Nabob Vizier, by a solemn treaty, ceded all bis rights 
over Bonn res to the Company. From that time the 
Rajah was the vassal of the government of Bengal, 
vt)L. m. n 
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acknowledged its supremacy, atid engaged to send 
mi annual tribute to Fort William. This tribute 
Cheyte Sing, the reigning prince, had paid with strict 
punctuality. 

About the precise nature of the legal relation t> 
tween the Company and the Elijah of He n a res, there 
has been much warm and acute controversy. On 
the one side, it has been maintained that Cheyte Sing 
was merely a great subject on -whom the sujierior 
power hud a right to call for aid in the necessities oi 
the empire. On the other side, it has been contended 
that he was art independent prince, that the only 
claim which t he Company had upon kim was for a 
fixed tribute, and that while the fixed tribute was 
regularly paid, as it assuredly was, the English had 
no more right to exact any further contribution from 
him than to demand subsidies lrom Holland or lien* 
mark. Nothing is easier than to find precedents and 
analogies in favour of either view. 

Our own impression is that neither view is correct. 
It was too much the habit of English politicians to 
take it for granted that there was in India a known 
and definite constitution by which questions of this 
kind were to be decided. The truth is that, during 
the interval which elapsed between the toll of the 
house of Tamerlane and the establishment of the 
British ascendency, there was no such constitution. 
The old order of things had passed away; the new 
order of things was not yet formed. All was transi¬ 
tion, confusion, obscurity. Every hotly kept his head 
ns he best might, and scrambled for whatever he could 
get. There have been similar seasons in Europe. 
The time of the dissolution of the Carlovingian empire 
is an instance. Who would think of seriously dis¬ 
cussing the question, what extent of pecuniary aid 
and of obedience Ilugli Capet had a constitutional 
right to demand from ihe [Juke of Britanny or the 
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Duke of Normandy? The words flf oonatituiionul 
light - 5 bad, in that state of society, no meaning. If 
Hugh Capet bid bands on all the possessions of the 
Duke of Normandy, this might be unjust and immoral; 
but it would not be illegal,, in the sense in which the 
ordinances of Charles the Tenth were illegal. If, on 
the other hand, the Duke of Normandy made war on 
Hugh Capet, this might be unjust and immoral; but 
it would not be illegal, in the sense in which the ex¬ 
pedition of Prince Louis Buonaparte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years 
ago. Of the existing governments not a single one 
could lay c lid in to legitimacy, or could plead any other 
title than recent occupation. There was scarcely a 
province in which the real sovereignty and the nominal 
sovereignty were not disjoined- Titles and forms 
were still retained which implied that the heir of 
Tamerlane was mi absolute ruler, and that the Nabobs 
of the provinces were his lieutenants* In reality, 
he was a captive. The Nabobs were in some places 
independent princes. In other places, as in Bengal 
and the Carnatic, they had, like their master, become 
mere phantoms, and the Company was supreme. 
Among the Mohnvttas again the heir of Scvajee still 
kept the title of Iinjah; but he was a prisoner, and 
his prime minister, the Peshwa, hud become the he¬ 
reditary chief of the state The Peshwa, in his turn, 
was fast sinking into the seme degraded situation to 
which he had reduced the Rajah. It was, we believe, 
impossible to find, from the Himalayas to Mysore, n 
single government which was at once a government 
de facto and a government de jure, which possessed 
the physical means of making itself feared by its 
neighbours and subjects, and which had at the same 
time the authority derived from law and long pre¬ 
scription. 

Hastings dearly discerned, what was hidden from 
a a 
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most of Ins contemporaries, that »uch a state of things 
„ a ve immense advantages to ft ruler of great talents 
and few scruples. In every international question 
that could arise, he had his option between the de facto 
ground and the de jure ground; and the probability 
was that one of those grounds would sustain any 
claim that it might be convenient for him to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made by others. 
In every controversy, accordingly, he resorted to the 
plea which suited lus immediate purpose, without 
troubling himself in the least about consistency ; and 
thus he scarcely ever failed to find what, to permns 
of short memories and scanty information, seemed to 
he a justification for what lie wanted to do. borne- 
times the Nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a 
monarch. Sometimes the Vizier is a mere depot}, 
sometimes an independent potentate. If >t a ex P L> ’ 
dient for the Company to show some legal title to t» 
revenues of Bengal, the grant under the seal of the 
Mogul is brought forward as an instrument o ^ 
highest authority. When the Mogul ufa for tta 
rents which were reserved to him by that ' e O o™? / 
he is told that he is a mere pageant, that the h"o 119 _ 
power rests on u very different foundation from “ 
charter given by him, that he is welcome to play « 
royalty as long us he likes, but that he must expect 
no tribute from the real masters of India. 

It is true that it was in the power of others, a* 
well as of Hastings, to practise this legerdemain;_ n™ 
in the controversies of governments, soplustn l ®' 
little use unless it tie backed by power. there » 
principle which Hastings was fond ol asserting 
strongest terms, and on which he acted With _ 
viating steadiness. It is n principle which, 116 
own, ihough it may be grossly abused, can hu . - . 
disputed in the present state of public law. l " 
thftl where an ambiguous question arises between 
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government a, there is, if they cannot agree, no appeal 
except to force, niatl that the opinion of the stronger 
njuht prevail. Almost every question was ambiguous 
iu India. The English government was the strongost 
h* India. The consequences arc obvious. The English 
government might do exactly what it chose. 

The English government now chose to wring money 
out of Chcyte Sing. It had formerly been convenient 
to treat him as u sovereign prince; it wua now con¬ 
venient to treat him os a subject. Dcstcrit) inferior 
to that of Castings could easily find, in the general 
chaos of laws and customs, arguments for either 
course, Hastings wanted a great supply- It was 
known that Chcyte Sing had a large revenue, am it 
was suspected that he I lad accumulated a t]y..isurt}. 
Nor was he a favourite at Calcutta, He had, when 
the Governor-General was in great difficulties, courted 
the favour of Frauds and Clave ring. Hastings who, 
leas, perhaps, from evil passions than from policy, 
seldom left an injury unpunished, was not sorry that 
the fate of Chcyte Sing should tench neighbouring 
princes the some lesson which the fate of Nuncomar 
had already impressed on the inhabitants of JlengsJ, 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of the war with 
France, Chcyte Sing was called upon to pay, in addi- 
tion to his fixed tribute, an ext inordinary contribution 
of fifty thousand pounds. In 177A, an equal sum 
was exacted. In 1780, the demand was renewed. 
Chcyte Sing, in the hope of obtaining some indul¬ 
gence, secretly offered the Governor-General a bribe 
of twenty thousand pounds, Hastings took the 
money, and his enemies have maintained that ho 
took it intending to keep it. He certainly concealed 
the transaction, for n time, both from the Council 
in Bengal and from the Directors at home; nor did 
ho ever give any satisfactory reason for the con- 
cLiduiciit Public spirit, or the fear of detection, at 
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last, determined him to withstand the temptation- 
He paid over the bribe to the Company's treasury, 
and insisted that the Rajah should instantly comply 
with the demands of the English government. The 
Rajah, after the fashion of his countrymen, shuffled, 
solicited, and pleaded poverty. The grasp of Hast* 
ings was not to be so eluded. He added to the 
requisition another ten thousand pounds a a a fine for 
delay, and sent troops to exact the money* 

The money was paid,. But this was not enough. 
The late events in the south of India had increased 
the financial embarrassments of the Company. Hast¬ 
ings was determined to plunder Chcyte Sing, and, 
for that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly* 
the Rajah wm now required to keep a body of cavalry 
for the service of the British government* He ob¬ 
jected and evaded. This was exactly what the 
Governor-Geneml wanted. He had now a pretext for 
treating the wealthiest of his vassals as a criminal. 
** I resolvedthese are the words of Hastings him¬ 
self— 11 to draw from his guilt the means of relief 
of the Com pony's distresses, to make him pay largely 
for hh pardon, or to exact a severe vengeance for past 
delinquency. 18 The plan was simply this, to demand 
larger and larger contributions till the Rajah should 
be driven to remonstrate, then to call his remonstrance 
a crime, and to punish him by confiscating all his 
possessions* 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay* He of* 
fered two hundred thousand pounds to propitiate the 
British government. I hit Hustings replied that no¬ 
thing less than half a million would be accepted* Kay, 
he began to think of selling Benares to Oude, as he 
hot! formerly sold Allahabad and Rohde und. The 
matter was one which could not be well managed at 
u distance; and Hastings resolved to visit Benares, 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark 
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of reverence, came near sixty miles, with Ins guards, 
to meet and escort the illustrious visiter, and ex¬ 
pressed his deep concern at the displeasure of the 
English. He even took off his turban, and laid it in 
the lap of Hustings, a gesture which in India marks 
the most profound submission and devotion. Hast¬ 
ings behaved wit h cold and repulsive severity. Hav¬ 
ing arrived at Benares, lie sent to the Rajah a paper 
containing the demands of the government of Bengal. 
The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear himself from 
the accusations brought against him. Hastings, who 
wanted money and not excuses, was not to be put off 
by the ordinary artifices of Eastern negotiation. He 
instantly ordered the Rajah to be arrested and placed 
under the custody of two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely 
showed his usual judgment. It is possible that, 
having had little opportunity of personally observing 
anv part of the population of India, except the Ben¬ 
galees, he was not fully aware of the difference 
between their character and that of the tribes which 
inhabit the upper provinces. He was now in a land 
far more favourable to the vigour of the human frame 
than the Delta of the Ganges; in a land fruitful of 
soldiers, who have been found worthy to follow 
English battalions to the charge and into the breach. 
The 'Rajah was popular among his subjects. His ad¬ 
ministration had been mild; and the prosperity of 
the district which ho governed presented a striking 
contrast to the depressed state of Baliar under our 
rule, and a still more striking contrast to the miser\ 
of the provinces which were cursed by the tyranny of 
the Nabob Vizier. The national and religious pre¬ 
judices with which the English were regarded through¬ 
out India were peculiarly intense in the metropolis of 
the Bmhminkal superstition. It ran therefore scarcely 
be doubted that the Governor-General before he out- 
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Aged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by tin Arrest s ought 
to have assembled a force capable of bearing down all 
opposition. This had not been done. The handful of 
sepoys who attended Hastings would probably have 
been sufficient to overawe Moorshedabad, or the Black 
Town of Calcutta. But they were unequal to a con- 
flict with the hardy rabble of Benares* The streets 
surrounding the palace were filled by an immense 
multitude, of whom a large proportion, as is usual 
in Upper !ndia p wore anus* The tumult became a 
fight, and the fight a massacre. The English officers 
defended themselves with desperate courage against 
overwhelming numbers, and fell, ns became them* 
sword in hand. The sepoys were butchered* The 
gates wore forced. The captive prince, neglected by 
Jns gaolers during the confusion, discovered an outlet 
which opened on the precipitous bank of the Ganges, 
let himself down to the water by a string made of the 
turbans of his attendants, found a boat, and escaped 
to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought 
himself into a difficult and perilous situation, it is 
only just to acknowledge that he extricated himself 
with even more than his usual ability and presence of 
mind. He had only fifty men with him. The build¬ 
ing in which he had taken up his residence was 
on every side blockaded by the insurgents. But his 
fortitude remained unshaken. The Knjah from the 
other side of the river sent apologies and liberal 
offers. They were not even answered. Some subtle 
and enterprising men were found who undertook to 
pass through the throng of enemies, and to convey the 
intelligence of the late events to the English canton¬ 
ments. It its the fashion of the natives of India to wear 
large ear-rings of gold. When they travel, the rings 
nre laid aside, lest the precious metal should tempt 
some gang of rubbers; and, in place of the ring, a quill 
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or a roll of paper is inserted In the orifice to prevent 
it from closing. Hustings placed in the cars of his mes¬ 
sengers letters rolled up in ilie smallest compass. Some 
of these letters were addressed to ihc commanders ot 
the English troop. One was written to assure his wile 
of his safety. One was to the envoy whom he had 
sent to negotiate with the Mahrattas. Instructions 
for the negotiation were needed; and the Govemor- 
Gcncral framed them in that situation of extreme 
danger, with as much composure as if he laid been 
writing in his palace at Calcutta, 

Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An 
English officer of more spirit than judgment, eager to 
distinguish himself, made a premature attack on the 
insurgents beyond the river. His troop were en¬ 
tangled in narrow streets, and assailed by a furious 
population. He fell, with many of his men ; and the 
survivors were forced to retire. 

Tills event produced the effect which has never 
failed to Mow every check, however slight, sustained 
in India by the English anus. For hundreds of miles 
round, the whole country was in commotion. *1 he 
entire population of the district of Benares took arms. 
The fields were abandoned by the husbandmen, who 
thronged to defend their prince. The infection spread 
to Oude. The oppressed people of that province rose 
up against the Nabob Vizier, refused to pay their im- 
l>ost^ and put the revenue officers to flight, I.yeu 
Bahar was ripe for revolt. The hopes of C hey to 13ing 
be'um to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in the 
humble style of a vassal, lie began to talk the Uu- 
of a conqueror, and threatened! it was said* to 
swe^p the white usurers out of the hind, But the 
English troops were now assembling fast. I he 
officers, and even the private men, regarded the 
Governor-General with enthusiastic attachment, and 
flew to his aid with an alacrity which, n$ he botisted, 
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had never boon shown on any other occasion. Major 
Rophnrn, a brave and skilful soldier, who had highly 
iHatinguished himself in the Malirutta war, and in 
whom the Governor-General reposed the greatest eon- 
faience, took the command. The tumultuary army 
of the Rajah was put to rout. His fastnesses were 
stormed. In a few hours, abovfe thirty thousand men 
left his standard, and returned to their ordinary avo¬ 
cations. The unhappy prince fled from his country 
for ever. His fair domain was added to the British 
dominions. One of his relations indeed was appointed 
rajah; but the Rajah of Benares was henceforth to 
be, Hke the Nabob of Bengal, n mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of two hundred 
thousand pounds a year was made to the revenues of 
the Company. But the immediate relief was not as 
great ns had been expected. The treasure laid up by 
Chcyte Sing had been popularly estimated at a million 
sterling. It turned out to be about a fourth part of 
that sum; and, such as it was, it was seized by the 
army, and divided as prize-money. 

Disappointed in his expectations from Benares, 
Hastings was more violent than he would otherwise 
have been, in his dealings with Qude. Sujah Dow!ah 
had long been dead, llis son and successor, Asaph- 
ul-Dowlnh, was one of the weakest and most vicious 
even of Eastern princes. His life was divided between 
torpid repose and the most odious forms of sensuality. 
In ht» court there was boundless waste, throughout 
Ms dominions wretchedness and disorder. He had 
been, under the skilful management of the English 
government, gradually sinking from the rank of an 
independent prince to that of a vassal of the Company. 
It was only by the help of a British brigade that ho 
could be secure from the aggressions of neigh hours 
who despised his weakness, and from the vengeance 
of subjects who detested his tyranny. A brigade was 
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furnished; and he engaged to defray the charge of 
paying and maintaining it. From that time his in¬ 
dependence was at an end. Hastings was not a man 
to lose the advantage which he had thus gained. The 
Nabob soon began to complain of the burden which 
he had undertaken to bear. Ilis revenues, lie said, 
from falling off; his servants were unpaid; he could 
no longer support the expense of the arrangement 
which he had sanctioned, Hastings would not listen 
to these representations. The Vizier, he said, had 
invited the Government of Bengal to send him troops, 
and had promised to pay for them. The troops had 
been sent. 'How long the troops were to remain in 
Outlc was a matter not settled by the treaty. It 
remained, therefore, to be settled between the con¬ 
tracting parties. Hut the contracting parties differed. 
Who then must decide ? The stronger. 

Hostings also argued that, if the English force was 
withdrawn, Oudc would certainly become a prey to 
anarchy, and would probably be overrun by a Mahratta 
army. " That the finances of Oude were embarrassed 
he admitted. But he contended, not without reason, 
that the embarrassment was to be attributed to the 
incapacity and vices of Asnph-ul-Dowlah himself, and 
that, if less were spent on the troops, the only effect 
would be that more would be squandered on worthless 
favourites. 

Hastings hod intended, after settling the affairs of 
Benares, to visit Lucknow, and there to confer with 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah. But the obsequious courtesy of 
the Nabob Vizier prevented this visit, V\ ith a small 
train he hastened to meet the Governor-General, An 
interview took place in the fortress which, from the 
crest of the precipitous rock of Clunmr, looks down 
on the waters of the Ganges. 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the 
negotiation should come to an amicable close- Hust¬ 
ings wanted an extraordinary' supply of money. 
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Asaph-ubDowkh wanted to obtain a TcmWimi of 
what be already owed. Such a difiemice seemed to 
admit of no compromise* There v.us, however, one 
course satisfactory to both sides, one course by which 
it was possible to relieve the finances both of Ouda 
and of Bengal j and that course was adopted* It was 
simply this, that the (jnwmor-Gene ml and the Kabolf 
Vizier should join to rob a third party; and the third 
party whom they determined to rob was the parent 
of one of the robbers* 

The mother of the late Nabob, and his wife, who 
was the mother of the present Nabob, were known as 
the Begums or Princesses of Chide. They had pos¬ 
sessed great influence over Sujah Dowlah, and had, 
at his death, been left in possession of a splendid 
dotation. The domains of which they received the 
runts and administered the government were of wide 
extent* The treasure hoardtd by the Lite Nabob, a 
treasure which was popularly estimated at near three 
millions sterling, was in their hands. I hey continued 
to occupy Ms favourite palace at. Fyzabad, the Be&utb 
fid Dwelling; while Asaph-ul-Dowlali held bis court 
in the stately Lucknow, which lie had built for him- 
self on the shores of the Goomti, and hod adorned 
with noble mosques and colleges. 

Asaph’ubDowlah had already extorted considerable 
sums from his mother. She hud at length appealed 
to the English; and the English had interfered. A 
solemn compact had been made, by which she con¬ 
sented to give her son some pecuniary assistance, and 
he in his turn promised never to commit any further 
invasion of her rights. This compact was formally 
guaranteed by the government of Bengal* But times 
had changed; money was wanted; and the power 
which had given the guarantee was not ashamed to 
instigate the spoiler to excesses such that even he 
shrunk from them. 
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It was necessary to find some pretext for a confis¬ 
cation inconsistent, not inertly with plighted faith, 
not merely with the ordinary rules ofhuinamty imd 
inrtioe, hut also with that great law of filial piety which, 
even in the wildest tribes of savages, even in those 
jnore degraded communities which wither under the 
influence of a corrupt half-civilization, retains a cer¬ 
tain authority over the human mind. A pretext was 
the last thing that Hastings was likely to want. I he 
insurrection at Benares had produced disturbances in 
Oude These disturbances it was convenient to im¬ 
pute to the,Princesses. Evidence for the imputation 
there was scarcely any; unless reports wandering 
from one mouth to another, and gaming teething 
by every transmission, may be called evidence, rhe 
accused were furnished with no chnrgc; thj . 
permitted to make no defence; for the Worn 
General wisely considered that, if he tried them, ^ 
might not be able to find a ground lor 
tluun It was agreed between him and the >abob 
VhL that the noble ladies should, by a sweeping 
act of confiscation, be stripped of their domains and 
treasures for the benefit of the Company, and that 
the sums thus obtained should be accepted by the 
government of Bengal in sat.sfaction of its claims on 
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General was inexorable* He wrote to the resident in 
terms of Hie greatest severity, and declared that* if 
the spoliation which hnd been agreed upon were not 
instantly carried into effect, he would himself go to 
Lucknow, and do that from which feebler minds 
recoil with dismay* The resident, thus menaced, 
waited on his Highness, and insisted that the treaty 
of (Tmnar should be curried into full and immediate 
effect. A»ph-ul-I)owlah yielded, making at the same 
time a solemn protestation that he yielded to com¬ 
pulsion* The lauds were resumed; but the treasure 
was not so easily obtained. It was ne cessary to use 
violence- A body of the Company’s troop marched to 
Fyzabad, and forced the gates of the palace. The 
Princesses were confined to their own apartments. 
But still they refused to submit. Some more strin¬ 
gent mode of coercion w as to be found, A mode was 
found of which, even at rhis distance of time, we 
cannot speak without shame and sorrow. 

I here were at Fyzabad two ancient men, belonging 
to that unhappy class which a practice, of immemorial 
antiquity in the Last, has excluded from the pleasures 
oi love and from the hope of posterity. It has always 
been held in Asiatic courts that beings thus estranged 
from sympathy with their kind arc those whom 
princes may most safely trust. Sujah Powkh hod 
been of this opinion. He had given his entire con¬ 
fidence to the two eunuchs; and after Ids death they 
remained at the head of the household of his widow. 

These men were, by the orders of the British go¬ 
vernment, seized. Imprisoned, ironed, starved almost 
to death, in order to extort money from the Prin¬ 
cesses. After they had been two months in confine¬ 
ment. their health gave way. They implored per¬ 
mission to take a little exerc ise in the garden of their 
prison. Hid officer who was in charge of them 
srated that, it they were allowed this indulgence, 
there was not the smallest chance of their escaping, 
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and ill at their iron! joatly added nothing to the scen- 
rity of the custody in which they were kept He did 
not understand the plan of his superiors. Their ob¬ 
ject jo these inflictions wos not security hut torture; 
mid all mitigation was refused* Yet this was not the 
worst. It was resolved by an English government 
that these two Infirm old men should he delivered to 
the tormentors* For that purpose they were removed 
to Lucknow, What horrors their dungeon there 
witnessed con only I>e guessed* But there remains 
on the records of Hurl lament, this letter, written by 
a British resident to a British soldier* 

“ Sir, the ‘Nabob having determined to inflict cor¬ 
poral punishment upon the prisoners under your 
guard, this is to desire that his officers, when they 
shall come, may have free access to the prisoners* 
and be permitted to do with them as they shall see 
proper*" 

While those barbarities were perpetrated at Luck¬ 
now, the Princesses were still under duresse at Fym- 
bad* Food w t iis allowed to enter their apartments 
only in such scanty quantities that their female 
attendants were in danger of perishing with hunger. 
Month after month this cruelty continued, tilt at 
length, after twelve hundred thousand pounds had 
been wrung out of the Princesses, Hastings began to 
think that he had really got to the bottom oi their 
coifers, and that no rigour could extort more. Then 
at length the wretched, men who were detained at 
Lucknow regained their liberty- W hen their irons 
were knocked off; and the door* of tMr prison 
opened, their quivering lips, the tears which nm 
down their chocks, and the thanksgivings which they 
post red forth to the common hat her ot Mussulmans 
and Christians, melted even the stout hearts of the 
English warriors w ho stood by* 

But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah 
Impoy’s conduct on this occasion. It was not indeed 
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cosy for him to intrude himself into a business so en¬ 
tirely alien from nil bis official duties* But there was 
something inexpressibly alluring, we must suppose, 
in the peculiar rankness of the ininmy which was 
then to be got at Lucknow* He hurried thither in 
fast as relays of palanquin-bcarera could carry him- 
A crowd of people came before Lim with affidavits 
against the Begums, ready drawn in their hands. 
Those affidavits he did not read. Some of them, in¬ 
deed, he could not read ; for they were in the dialects 
of Northern India, and no interpreter was employed. 
He administered the oath to the deponents, with all 
possible expedition, and asked not a single question, 
not even whether they had pcniscd the statements 
to which they swore. This work performed, he got 
again into his palanquin, and posted back to Calcutta, 
to be in time for the opening of term. The cause 
was one which, by his own confession, lay altogether 
out of his Jurisdiction. Under the charter of justice, 
be had no more right to inquire into crimes com¬ 
mitted by Asiatics in Oudc than the Lord President 
of the Court of Session of Scotland to hold an assize 
at Exeter. He luid no right to try the Begums, nor 
did he pretend to try them. With what object, then, 
did he undertake so long a journey ? Evidently in 
order that he might give, in an irregular manner, that 
sanction which in a regular manner he could not give, 
to the crimes of those who had recently lured him; 
and in order that a confused mass of testimony which 
he did not sift, which he did not even rend, might 
acquire an authority not properly belonging to ti, 
from the signature of the highest judicial iunctionaty 
in India. 

The time was approaching, however, when he was 
to be stripped of that robe which has never, since the 
Revolution, been disgraced so foully ns by him. The 
state of India had for same time occupied much of 
tlie attention of the British Parliament. Towards the 
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close of the American war, two committees of flic 
Commons sat on Eastern affairs, In one Edmund 
Burke took the lead. The other was under the pre¬ 
sidency of the able and versatile Henry Dumlas, then 
[s?rd Advocate of Scotland. Great as are the changes 
winch, during the last sixty years, have taken place 
in our Asiatic dominions, the reports which those 
committees laid on the table of the House will still be 
found most interesting and instructive. 

There waa ns yet no connexion between the Com* 
pan}’ and either of the great parties in the state. The 
ministers had no motive to defend Indian abuses. On 
the contrary, it was for their interest to show, if pos¬ 
sible, that the government and patronage of our 
Oriental empire might, with advantage, be transferred 
to themselves. The votes therefore, which, in conse¬ 
quence of the reports made by the two committees, 
were passed by the Commons, breathed tlia spirit of 
stem and indignant justice. The severest epithets 
were applied to several of the measures of Hastings, 
especially to the Kohilln war; and it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Du inks, tlmt tlie Company ought 
to recall a Governor-General who had brought such 
calamities on the Indian people, and such dishonour 
on the British name. An act was passed for limiting 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The bargain 
which Hastings hod mode with the Chief Justice was 
condemned in the strongest terms; and an address 
was presented to the lung, praying that fmpey might 
be ordered home to answer for his misdeeds. 

Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary 
of State, But the proprietors of India Stock reso¬ 
lutely refused to dismiss Hastings from their service, 
and passed a resolution affirming, what was unde¬ 
niably true, that they were intrusted by law with the 
right of naming and removing their Governor-General, 
and that they were not bound to obey the directions 
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of a single branch of the legislature with respect to 
such Domination or removal. 

Thus supported by bis employers, Hustings re¬ 
mained at the head of the government of Bengal till 
the spring of 1785- Ills ud ministration, bo event¬ 
ful and stormy, closed in almost perfect quiet. In 
the Council there was no regular op[iosition to his 
measures. Peace was restored to India. The Muh- 
ratta war had ceased, llydcr was no more. A treuty 
had been concluded with his son, TipjKMj and the 
C'amatic had been evacuated by the armies of Mysore. 
Since the termination of the American war, England 
had no European enemy or rival in the 'Eastern seas. 

On a general review- of the long administration of 
Hastings, it is impossible to deny that, against the 
great crimes by which it is blemished, we have to set 
off great public services. England had pissed through 
a perilous crisis. She still, indeed, maintained her 
place in the foremost rank of European powers; and 
the manner in which she had defended herself against 
fearful odds had inspired surrounding nations with a 
high opinion both of her spirit and of her strength. 
Nevertheless, in every part of the world, except one, 
she had been a loser. Not only hod she been com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the independence of thirteen 
colonies peopled by her children, and to conciliate the 
Irish by giving up the right of legislating for them; 
but, in the Med iter ran can, in the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the coast of Africa, on the continent of America, she 
had been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories 
in former wars. Spain regained Minorca and Florida; 
France regained Senegal, Goree, and several \\ cst 
Indian Islands. The only quarter of the world in 
which Britain had lost nothing was the quarter in 
which her interests had been committed to the care ol 
Hastings, In spite of the utmost exertions both of 
European and Asiatic enemies, the power of our 
country in the East had been greatly augmented. 
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Benares was subjected; the Nabob Vizier reduced to 
vassalage. That our influence bad been thus ex* 
tended, nay, that Fort William aud Fort St. George 
had uot been occupied by hostile armies, was owing, 
if we may trust tbo general voice of the English in 
India, to the still and resolution of 1 fastings. 

His internal administration, with all its blemishes, 
gives him a title to be considered a3 one of the most 
remarkable men in our history. He dissolved the 
double government. He transferred the direction of 
affairs to English bands. (Jut of a frightful anarchy, 
he educed at least a rude and imperfect order. The 
whole organization by which justice was dispensed, 
revenue collected, peace maintained throughout a ter¬ 
ritory not inferior in population to the dominions of 
Louis the Sixteenth or of the Emperor Joseph, was 
formed and superintended by him. He boasted that 
every public office, without exception, which existed 
when he left Bengal, was his creation. It is quite true 
that this system, after all the improvements suggested 
by the experience of sixty years, still needs improve¬ 
ment, and that it was at first far more defective than 
it now is. lint whoever seriously considers what it 
is to construct from the beginning the whole of s 
machine so vast and complex ns a government will 
allow that what Hustings effected deserves high admi¬ 
ration. To compare the most celebrated European 
ministers to him seems to us as unjust as it would he 
to compare the best hiker in London with Robinson 
Crusoe, who, before he could bake n single loaf, bad 
to make his plough and his harrow, his lenccs and 
his scarecrows, hifi sickle and his Anil, his mill and 
his oven. 

The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, when 
we re licet that he wns not bred a statesman ; (hat he 
was sent from school to a counting-house ; and that 
he was employed d uring the prime of his manhood 
a commercial agent, fur from all intellectual society. 
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Nor must we forget tliAt all, or almost all, to whom, 
when placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for 
assistance, were persona who owed as little as himself, _ 
or less than himself, to education. A minister in 
Europe finds himself, on the first day on which he 
commences his functions, surrounded by experienced 
public servants, the depositaries of official tradition a. 
Hustings had no such help. His own reflection, his 
own energy, were to supply the place of all Downing 
Street and Somerset House. Having had no facilities 
for learning, he was Forced to teach. He had first to 
form himself, and then to form his instruments j and 
this not in a single department, but in all the depart¬ 
ments of the administration. 

It must be added that, while engaged in this most 
arduous task, he was constantly trammelled by orders 
from homo, and frequently home down by a majority 
in council. The preservation of an Empire from a 
formidable combination of foreign enemies, the con¬ 
struction of a government in ail its ports, were 
accomplished by him, while every ship brought out 
bales of censure from his employers, and while the 
records of every consultation were filled with acrimo¬ 
nious minutes by his colleagues. We believe that 
there never was a public man whose temper was so 
severely tried ; not Marlborough, when thwarted by 
the Dutch Deputies; not Wellington, when he had 
to deal at once with the Portuguese Regency, the 
SpiTiish Juntas, and Mr. Per rival. But the temper of 
Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was not 
sweet; hut it was calm- Quick and vigorous as his 
intellect was, the patience with which he endured the 
most cruel vexations, till a remedy could be found, 
resembled the patience of stupidity. He seems to 
have been capable of resentment, bitter and long- 
enduring-, yet his resentment so seldom hurried him 
into any blunder that it may be doubted whether 
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ivlmt appeared to be revenge was any thing but 
policy. 

The effect of this singular equanimity was that ho 
always had the full command of all the resources of 
otic of the most fertile minds that ever existed. Ac- 
cordingly no complication of jicrits and embarrass¬ 
ments could perplex him. For every difficulty he 
had a contrivance ready- and, whatever may be 
thought of the justice and humanity of some of hia 
contrivances, it is certain that they seldom failed to 
serve the purpose for which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising 
expedients, listings possessed, in a very high degree, 

:mother talent scarcely less necessary to a man in his 
situation ; we mean the talent for conducting political 
controversy. It is as necessary to an English states* 
man in the East that he should be able to write, as 
it is to a minister in this country that he should be 
able to speak. 11 is chiefly by the oratory of a public 
man here that the nation judges of his powers. It 
is from the letters and reports of a public man in 
India that the dispensers of patronage form their 
estimate of him. In each case, the talent which 
receives peculiar cncoumgement is developed, per¬ 
haps at the expense of the other power?. In this 
country, we sometimes hear men speak above their 
abilities. It is not very unusual to find gentlemen 
in the Indian service who write above their abilities. 
The English politician is a little too much of a de¬ 
bater; the Indian politician a little too much of an 
essayist, . 

Of the numerous servants of the ( ompany wtm 
have distinguished themselves as framers of minutes 
ami despatches, Hastings stands at the head. He was 
indeed the person who gave to the official writing 
of the Indian governments the character which it 
still retains, lie was matched against no common 
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antagonist. But even Francis was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge, with sullen and resentful candour, that there 
was no contending against the pen of Hastings. And, 
in truth, the Governor General* b power of making out 
a ease, of perplexing what it was inconvenient that 
people should understand, and of setting in the 
clearest point of view whatever would hear the light, 
was incomparable. His style must be praised with 
some reservation. It was in general forcible, pure, 
and polished ; but it was sometimes, though not often, 
turgid, and, on one or two occasions, even bombastic. 
Perhaps the fondness of Hastings for Persian litera¬ 
ture may have tended to corrupt his taste. 

And, since we have referred to his Hterap,' tastes, 
it would be most unjust not to praise the judicious 
encouragement which, as a ruler, he gave to liberal 
studies and curious researches. Id is patronage was 
extended, with prudent generosity, to voyages, travels, 
experiments, publications. He did little, it Is true, 
towards introducing into India the learning of the 
West. To make the young natives of Bengal familiar 
with Milton and Adam Smith, to substitute the geo¬ 
graphy, astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the 
dotages of the Brahmimcul superstition, or for the 
imperfect science of ancient Greece transfused through 
Arabian expositions, this was a scheme reserved to 
crown the beneficent admlmstration of a far more 
virtuous ruler. Still, it. ta impossible to refuse high 
commendation to a man who, taken from a ledger to 
govern an empire, overwhelmed by public business, 
surrounded by people as busy as him sell, and separated 
by thousands of leagues from almost all literary 
society, gave, both by his example and b} - Ids muni¬ 
ficence, a great impulse to learning. In Persian and 
Arabic literature he was deeply skilled, With the 
Sanscrit lie was not himself acquainted; but those 
who first brought that language to the knowledge oi 
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European students owed much to his eiicoTiragrment. 
Jt was under his protection that the Asiatic Society 
commenced its honourable career. That distinguished 
1 Hxly selected him to be its first president; but, with 
excellent taste und feeling, he declined the honour in 
favour of Sir William Jones, But the chief advan¬ 
tage which the students of Oriental letters derived 
from 1 1 is patronage remains to be mentioned. The 
Pundits of Bengal had always looked with great 
jealousy on the attempts of foreigners to pry into 
those mysteries which were locked up in die sacred 
dialect. The* Brali minicul religion had been perse- 
euted by the Muhouunedatm. What the Hindoos 
knew of the spirit of the Portuguese government 
might warrant them in apprehending persecution 
from Christians. That apprehension, the wisdom and 
moderation of Hastings removed. He was the first 
foreign ruler who succeeded in gaining the confidence 
of the hereditary priests of Iudia T and who induced 
them to lay open to English scholars the secrets of 
the old Bmltmiideal theology and jurisprudence. 

It is indeed impossible to deny that, in *he great 
art of inspiring large masses of human beings with 
confidence and attachment, no ruler ever surpassed 
Hastings, If he had made himself popular with the 
English by giving tip the Bengalese to extortion and 
oppression, or if, on the other hand, lie had conciliated 
the Bengalese and alienated I he English, there would 
have been no cause for wonder. What is peculiar to 
him is that, l>eing the chief of n small hand of 
strangers who exercised boundless power over a great 
indigenous population, he made himself beloved hofn 
by the subject many and by the dominant few. I ho 
affection felt for him by the civil service was singu¬ 
larly ardent and constant Through nil hi B disasters 
and perils, Ida brethren stood by him with steadfast 
loyalty. The army, at the same time, loved him as 
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armies have seldom loved any but the greatest duels 
who have led them to victory. Even in bis disputes 
with distinguished military men, he could always 
count on the support of the military profession. H! bile 
such was his empire over the hearts of his count iy- 
nun, he enjoyed among the natives a popularity, such 
us other governors have perhaps better merited, but 
such as no other governor has been able to attain. 
He spoke their vernacular dialects with facility and 
precision. He was intimately acquainted with their 
feelings and usages. On one or two occasions, for 
great ends, lie deliberately acted in defumce of their 
opinion; but on such occasions he gained more in 
their respect than he lost- in their love. In general, 
he carefully avoided nil that could shock their na¬ 
tional or religious prejudices, tils administration was 
indeed in many respects faulty; but the Bengalee 
standard of good government was not high. 1 rnler 
the Nabobs, the hurricane of Mahratta cavalry bad 
passed annually over the rich alluvial plain. But 
even the Mahratta shrank from a conflict with the 
mighty children of the sea; and the immense rice- 
harvests of the Lower Ganges were safely gathered 
in, under the protection of the English sword. The 
first English conquerors had been more rapacious and 
merciless even than the Jlahrattns; hut that genera¬ 
tion had passed away. Defective as was the [siliec, 
heavy as were the public burdens, it is probable that 
the oldest man in Bengal could not recollect a season 
of equal security and prosperity. For the first time 
within living memory, the province was placed under 
a government strong enough to prevent others from 
robbing, and not inclined to play the robber itself. 
These things inspired good-will. At the same time, 
the constant success of Hustings and the manner in 
which lie extricated himself from every difficulty made 
him an object of superstitious admiration; and the 
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more than regal splendour which lie sometimes dis¬ 
played dazzled a people who have much in common 
with children. Even now, after the lapse of more 
than fifty years, the natives of India still talk of 
him as the greatest of the English; and nurses sing 
children to sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet 
horses and richly caparisoned elephants of Sahib 
Warren Hostel n. 

The gravest offences of which listings was guilty 
did not affect his popularity with the people ot Bengal; 
for those offences were committed against neighbour¬ 
ing states, Those offences, as our readers must have 
perceived, we are not disposed to vindicate; yet, in 
order that the censure may be justly apportioned to 
the transgression, it is fit that the motive of the 
criminal should be taken into consideration, The 
motive winch prompted the worst acts of Hastings 
was misdirected and ill-regnlatod public spirit, l he 
rules of justice, the sentiments of humanity s the 
plighted faith of treaties, were in his view as nothing, 
when opposed to the immediate interest of the state. 
This is no justification, according to the principles 
cither of morality, or of what we believe to be identi¬ 
cal with morality, namely, far-sighted policy. Never* 
thelcss the common sense ol mankind, which m ques¬ 
tions of this sort seldom goes far wrong, will alway s 
recognise a distinction between crimes which origi¬ 
nate in an inordinate zeal for the commonwealth, and, 
crimes which originate in selfish cupidity. , j 
lienufit of this distinction Hastings Is Curly entitled. 
There is, we conceive, no reason to suspect that t o 
(I oh ilia war, the revolution of Benares, or the spolia¬ 
tion of the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to Ins 
fortune. We will not afltnn that, in all pccuniaiy 
dealings, lie showed that punctilious integrity that 
dread of the faintest appearance of evil, which is now 
the glory of the Indian civil service. But when the 
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school lu which he had been trained and the tempta¬ 
tions to which he was exposed are considered, we an- 
tnore inclined to praise him tor his general uprightness 
with respect to money, than rigidly to blame him for 
a few transactions which would now be called indeli¬ 
cate and irregular, but which even now would hardly 
he designated ns corrupt, A rapacious man lie cer¬ 
tainly was not. Had he been so, he would infallibly 
have returned to his country the richest subject in 
Europe. We speak within compass, when we soy 
that, without applying any extraordinary pressure, 
lie might easily have obtained from the icimndors of 
the Company’s provinces and from neighbouring 
princes, in the course of thirteen years, more than 
three millions sterling, and might have outshone tin? 
splendour of Carlton House and of the Paltiis Royal. 
He brought homo a fortune such as a <! over nor- 
General, fond of state, and careless of thrift, might 
easily, during so long a tenure of office, save out <>t 
his legal salary, Mrs, Hastings we are afraid, was 
less scrupulous. It was generally believed that she 
accepted presents with great alacrity, and that she 
thus formed, without the connivance of her husband, 
a private hoard amounting to several lacs of rupees. 
We are the more inclined to give credit to this story, 
because Mr, Gleig, who cannot hut have heard it, 
does not, ns far as we have observed, notice or con¬ 
tradict it. 

The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her Husband 
wus indeed such that she might easily have obtained 
much larger sums than she was ever accused of re¬ 
ceiving. At length her health liogun to give way, 
and tlie Governor-General, much against his will, was 
compelled to send her to England, lie sterns to have 
loved her with that love which is peculiar to men ol 
strong minds, to men whose affection is not easily won 
or widely diffused. The talk of Calcutta ran for some 
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time on the luxurious maimer in which he fitted up the 
round-house of an Indium an for her accommodation, 
on the profusion of sandalwood and curved ivoiyuMch 
adorned her cabin, and on the thousands of rupees 
which had been expended in order to procure for her 
the society of nn agreeable female companion during 
the voyage. We may remark here that the letters of 
Hastings to his wife are exceedingly characteristic. 
They are tender, and full of indications of esteem and 
confidence; but, at the same time, a little more cere¬ 
monious than is usual in so intimate a relation* The 
solemn courtesy with which he compliments M Ids 
elegant Marian" reminds its now and then of the 
dignified air with which Sir Charles Grandison bowed 
over Miss Byron's hand in the cedar parlour* 

After some months Hastings prepared to follow his 
wife to England* When it was announced that he 
was about to quit his office, the feeling of the society 
which he had so long governed manifested itseli by 
many signs. Addresses poured in from Europeans 
and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, soldiers, and 
traders. On the day on which be delivered up the 
keys of office, a crowd of friends and admirers formed 
a lane to the quay where he embarked. Several 
barges escorted him for down the river; and some 
attached friends refused to quit him till the low coast 
of Bengal was fading from the view, and till the pilot 
was leaving the ship. 

Of his voyage little is known, except that he amused 
j mi i t sr 1 f wi til books find wi 11 j his pen ; ai id tb at, a m l mg 
the compositions by which he beguiled the tedious¬ 
ness of that long leisure, was a pleasing imitation of 
Horace's Otiuin Du m <w r&ffnt- This little poem was 
inscribed to Mr. Shore, after wanls I^ord leignmouth* 
a man of whose integrity, humanity, and honour, it 
is impossible to ^peak too highly; but who, like some 
other excellent members of the civil service* extended 
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to the conduct of hi* friend Hastings an in diligence of 
w hich his own conduct never stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times, very Speedy. 
Hasting was little more than four months on the 
sea In June, 17$5, he landed at Plymouth, posted 
to London, appealed at Court, paid his respect* in 
LeadenhaU Street, and then retired with Ins wife to 
Cheltenham, 

He was greatly pleased with Ins reception. I hc 
King treated him with marked distinction, Ine 
Queen, who had already incurred much censure on 
account of the favour which, in spite of the ordinary 
severity of her virtue, she had shown to the “ elegant 
Marian,” was not less gracious to Hastings. lb* 
Directors received him in a solemn sitting; and their 
chairman read to him ft vote of thanks which they 
had passed without one dissentient voice. 11 1 hnd 
myself,” said Hastings, in a letter written about a 
quarter of a year after his arrival in England, “ I find 
myself every where, and universally, treated wit * 
evidences, apparent even to my own observation, that 
I possess the good opinion of my country.” 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspond¬ 
ence about this time is the more remarkable, because 
he had already received ample notice of the attack 
which was in preparation. \\ ithin a week after he 
landed at Plymouth, Burke gave notice in the House 
of Commons of a motion seriously affecting a gentlo- 
mnn lately returned from India, The session, how¬ 
ever, was then so far advanced, that it was impossible 
to enter on so extensive and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger 
of his position. Indeed that sagacity, Unit judgment, 
that readiness in devising expedient^, vrhich liud dis¬ 
tinguished him in the East, seemed now to have for¬ 
saken him; not that his abifitica were at all impaired ; 
not that he was not still the some man who bad m» 
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umphed over Francis and Nuncomar, whe had made 
the Chief Justice and the Nabob Vizier his tools, who 
hud deposed Chcyte Sing, and repelled Hyder All 
But an oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be 
transplanted at fifty. A man who, having left Eng¬ 
land when a boy, returns to it after thirty or forty 
years passed in India, wall find, be his talents what 
they may, that he has much both to learn and to 
unlearn before he eau take a place among Englisii 
statesmen. The working of a representative system, 
the war of parties, the arts of debate, the influence of 
the press, are startling novelties to him. Surrounded 
on tvery side by new machines and new tactics, he 
is ns much tiewildered as Hannibal would have been 
at Waterloo, or Themistoeles nt Lrafalgnr. Ills very 
acuteness deludes him. His very vigour causes him 
to stumble. The more correct his maxims, when 
applied to the state of society to which lie is accus¬ 
tomed, the more certain they are to lend him astray. 
Tliis was strikingly the case with Hastings. In India 
he had a bad baud; but he was master of the game, 
and he won every stake. In England he held excel¬ 
lent cards, if he had known howto play them; and it 
was chiefly by bis own errors that he was brought to 
the verge of ruin. 

Of all bis errors the most serious was perhaps the 
choice of a champion. Clive, in similar circumstance;-, 
had made a singularly happy selection. He put him¬ 
self into the hands of Wedderbum, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough, one of the few great advocates who 
have also been great in the House of C ominous. To 
the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was wanting, 
neither learning tiur knowledge of the world, neither 
forensic acuteness nor that eloquence which charms 
political assemblies. Hostings intrusted his interests 
to ft Very different person, it major in the IJengal 
army, named Scott. This gentleman had been sent 
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over from India time before as the agent of the 
Govemor-General It was rumoured that his services 
were rewarded with Oriental munificence; and we 
believe that he received touch more than Hastings 
could conveniently spore. The Major obtained a seat 
in Parliament, and was there regarded as the organ 
of his employer. It was evidently impossible that a 
gentleman so situated could speak with the authority 
which belongs to an independent position. Nor had 
the agent of Hustings the talents necessary for ob¬ 
taining the ear of an assembly which, accustomed to 
listen to great orators, had naturally become fas¬ 
tidious. He was always on his legs; he was very 
tedious; and he had only one topic, the merits and 
wrongs of Hastings. Every body who knows the 
House of Commons will easily guess what followed. 
The Major was soon considered as the greatest bore 
of his time. Ilis exertions were not confined to Par¬ 
liament. There was hardly a day on which the 
newspapers did not contain some puff upon Hastings, 
signed Asiatics or Eengalerms, but known to be 
written by the indefatigable Scott; and hardly a month 
in which some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, 
and from the same pen, did not pass to the trunk- 
makers and the pastry-cooks. As to this gentleman's 
capacity for conducting a delicate question through 
Parliament, our readers will want no evidence beyond 
that which the}’ will find in letters preserved in these 
volumes. We will give a single specimen <if his 
temper and judgment. He designated the greatest 
mail then living as “ that reptile Mr. Burke.” 

In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the 
general aspect of affairs was favourable to liastings- 
The Iving was on his side. The Company and its 
servants were zealous in his cause. Among public 
men he had many ardent friends. Such were Lord 
Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of his body* 
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hut not that of his mind; find Lord Limsdowiie, who* 
though unconnected with any party* retained the im¬ 
portance which belongs to great talents and know¬ 
ledge. The ministers were generally believed to lie 
favourable to the lute Governor-General. They owed 
their power to the clamour which had been raised 
against .Mr. Fox's East India Bill. The authors of 
that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, and 
of setting up powers unknown to the constitution, had 
defended themselves by pointing to the crimes of 
Hast ings and by arguing that abuses so extraordinary 
justified extraordinary measures. Those who, by 
opposing that bill* had raised themselves to the head 
of affairs* would naturally he Inclined to extenuate 
the evils which had been made the pica for adminis¬ 
tering so violent a remedy; and mob, in fact , was their 
general disposition. The Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
In particular, whose great place and force of intellect 
gave him a weight in the government inferior only to 
that of Mr. Pitt* espoused the cause of Hastings with 
indecorous violence. Mr. Pitt, though lie had cen¬ 
sured many parts of the Indian system, had studiously 
abstained from saying a word against the late chief of 
the Indian government. To Major Scott, indeed* the 
young minister had in private extolled Hastings as 
a great, a wonderful man, who had the highest claims 
on the government. There was only one objection to 
granting all that so eminent a servant of the public 
could ask. The resolution of censure still remained on 
the Journals of the House of Commons. That resolu¬ 
tion was, indeed* unjust; but, till it was rescinded* 
could the minister advise the King to bestow any mark 
of approbation on the person centred? It Major Scott 
Is to be trusted* Mr. Pitt declared that this was the 
< uly reason which prevented the advisers of the Crown 
from conferring n peerage on the I ate l! overtax r-heneraL 
Mr. Dim das was the only important member of the 
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ail mini tit ration who was deeply committed to a. different 
view of the subject. He had moved the resolution 
which created the difficulty; but even from him lit le 
was to be apprehended. Since lie had presided oyer the 
committee on Eastern affairs, great changes had taken 
place. He wus surrounded by new allies; be bud hxed 
his hopes on new objects; and whatever may have 
been bis good qualities, — and he had many, ftatkry 
itself never reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

From the ministry, therefore, Hastings had every 
reason to expect support; and the ministry wan very 
powerful. The opposition was loud and vehement 
against him. But the opposition, though formidable 
from the wealth and influence of some of its members, 
and from the admirable talents and eloquence of 
others, was outnumbered in parliament, and odious 
throughout the country. Nor, as far as we can judge, 
was the opposition generally desirous to engage in so 
serious an undertaking as the impeachment of an 
Indian Governor. Such an impeachment must last 
for years. It must impose on the chiefs of the party 
an immense load of labour. T ot it could scarcely, in 
any manner, affect the event of the great politics 
game. The followers of the coalition were therefore 
more inclined to revile Hastings than to prosecute 
him. They lost no opportunity of coupling his name 
with the names of the most hateful tyrants of whom 
history unites mention. The wits of Brooks s aimed 
their keenest sarcasms both at his public and at Jus 
domestic life. Some fine diamonds which he had 
printed, as it was rumoured, to the royal fiuiii }* 
and a certain richly carved ivory 7 l>ed which the Q uccn 
Imd clone him the honour to accept from him, v * l -' nt 
favourite subjects of ridicule. One lively poet pro¬ 
posed that the great acts of the fair Marian s ptwn 
hnsbansl should be immortalized by the pencil of hi3 
predecessor; and that Imboflf should be employed to 
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embellish the House of Commons -with pointings of 
the bleeding KohiDias, of Nuncomar swing tug, of 
Clicyte Sing letting himself down to the Ganges. An¬ 
other, in an exquisitely humorous parody of Virgil's 
third eclogue, propounded the question what that 
mineral could be of which the rays had power to 
make die most austere of princesses the friend of a 
wnnton. A third dcseribet 1, wii h gay malevolence, the 
gorgeous appearance of Mrs, 1 hustings at St. James’s, 
the galaxy of jewels, tom from Indian Begums, which 
adorned her head-dress, her necklace gleaming with 
future votes, and the depending questions dint shone 
upon her cars. Satirical attacks of this description, 
and perhaps a motion for a vote of censure, would 
have satisfied the great body of the opposition. But 
there were two men whose indignation was not to be 
so appeased, Philip Francis and Edmund Burke, 

Francis had recently entered the House of Com* 
moils, and had already established a character there 
for industry and ability. He laboured indeed under 
one most unfortunate defect, want of fluency. But 
he occasionally expressed himself with a dignity and 
energy worthy of the greatest orators, lie fore he had 
been many days in parliament, lie incurred the lat¬ 
ter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with 
as much asperity os the laws of debate would allow. 
Neither lapse of years nor change of scene had miti¬ 
gated the enmities which Francis had brought back 
from the East, After his usual fashion, he mistook 
his malevolence for virtue, nursed it, as preachers 
tell us that we ought to nurse our good dispositions, 
and paraded St, on all occasions, with Pharisaical 
ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer j hut it was far 
purer. Men unable to understand the elevation of 
his mind have tried to find out some discreditable 
motive for the vehemence and pertinacity which he 
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showed on this occasion. But they have altogether 
foiled. The idle story that he had some private slight 
revenge has long been given up, even by the advn- 
cutes of Hastings. Mr. Glcig supiiosca that Burke 
was actuated hv party spirit, that he retained a bit ter 
remembrance of the fall of the coalition, that he at* 
ttihuted that fall to the exertions of the East India 
interest, and that he considered Hastings as the head 
and the representative of that interest. This explan¬ 
ation seems to be sufficiently refuted by a reference 
to dates. The hostility of Burke to Hastings com¬ 
menced long before the coalition; and lasted long 
after Burke had become a strenuous supporter of 
those by whom the coalition had been defeated. It 
began when Burke and Fox, closely allied together, 
were attacking the influence of the crown, and calling 
for peace with the American republic. Jt continual 
till Burke, alienated from Fox, and loaded with the 
favours of the crown, died, preaching a crusade against 
the French republic. Wc surely cannot attribute to 
the events of 1784 an enmity which began in 1781, 
and which retained undi mini shed force long after 
persons far more deeply implicated than Hastings in 
the events of 1784 had been cordially forgiven. And 
why should we look for any other explanation of 
Burke’s conduct than that which we find on the sur¬ 
face? The plain truth is that Hastings had com¬ 
mitted some great crimes, and that the thought of 
these crimes made the blood of Burke boil in Ids 
veins. For Burke was a man in whom compassion 
for suffering, and hatred of injustice and tyranny, 
were as strong ns hi Las Casas or Clarkson. Anti 
although in him, ns in Las Casas and in Clarkson, 
these noble feelings were alloyed with the infirmity 
which belongs to human nature, ho is, like them, 
entitled to this great praise, that he devoted years of 
ink-use labour to the service of a people with whom 
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lie had neither blood, nor language, neither religion 
nor maimers in common, and from whom no requital, 
no thanks, no applause could be expected. 

Ilis knowledge of India was such as few, even of 
those Europeans who have passed many years in that 
country, have attained, and such as certainly waa 
never attained by any public man who had not quitted 
Europe. He had studied the history, the laws, and 
the usages of the East with an industry such as is 
seldom found united to so much genius and so much 
sensibility. Others have perhaps been equally laborious, 
and have collected an equal mass of materials. But 
the manner in which Burke brought his higher powers 
of intellect to work on statements of facts, and on 
tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In every 
part of those huge bales of Indian information which 
repelled almost all other renders, his mind, at once 
philosophical and poetical, found something to instruct 
or to delight. His reason analysed and digested those 
vast and shapeless masses; his imagination animated 
and coloured them. Out of darkness, and tininess, 
and confusion, he formed a multitude of ingenious 
theories and vivid pictures. He had, in the highest 
degree, that noble faculty whereby mania able to live 
in the past and in the future, in the distant and in the 
unreal, India and its inhabitants were not to him, as 
to moat Englishmen, mere names and attractions, but 
a real country' and a real people, fhe burning sun, 
the strange vegetation of the palm and the cocoa tree, 
the rice-field, the tank, the huge trees, older than the 
Mogul empire, under which the village crowds as¬ 
semble, the thatched roof of the peasant's hut, the rich 
tracery of the mosque where the imanna prays with 
Ins face to Mecca, the drums, and banners, and gaudy 
idols, the devotee swinging in the air, the graceful 
maiden, with the pitcher on her head, descending the 
steps to the river side, the black faces, the long beards. 
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the yellow streaks of sect, the turbans and the flowing 
robes, the spears and the silver maces, the elephants 
with their canopies of state, the gorgeous palanquin of 
the prince, ami the dose litter of the noble lady, at) 
tliesc things were to him as the objects amidst whiUj 
bis own life had been paused, as the objects which lay 
on the road between, Beacons field and St, James a 
Street. All India was present to the eye of Ins imii'J, 
from the halls where suitors laid gold and perfumes 
at the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the 
gip&y camp was pitched, from the bazar, humming 
like a beediive with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to 
the jungle where the lonely courier shakes his bunch 
of iron rings to scare away the hyamas* He had just 
as lively an idea of the insurrection at Benares as of 
Lord George Gordon's riots, and of the execution of 
Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Oppres¬ 
sion in Bengal was to him the same thing as oppression 
in the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most 
unjustifiable acts. All that followed was natural and 
necessary in a mind like Burked His i magi nation 
and his passions, once excited, hurried him beyond 
the bounds of justice and good sense- IBs reason, 
powerful us it was, became the slave of feelings which 
it should have controlled. His indignation, virtuous 
in its origin, acquired too much of the character oi 
personal aversion, lit could see no mitigating cir¬ 
cumstance, no redeeming merit. His temper, which, 
though generous and affectionate, had always been 
irritable, had now been made almost savage by bodily 
infirmities and mental vexations. Conscious of grcai 
powers and great virtues, he found himself, in age and 
poverty, a mark for the hatred of a perfidious court 
and a deluded people. In Parliament lus eloquence 
was out of date, A young generation, which knew 
him not, hail filled the House. Whenever he rose to 
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sjieuk, Ills voice was drowned by the unseemly inter* 
ruption of Lids who were in their cradles when Lis 
orations on the Stamp Act called forth the applause 
of the great Earl of Chatham- These things hud pro¬ 
duced on his proud and sensitive spirit un effect at 
which we cannot wonder. He could no longer discuss 
any question with calmness, or mate allowance for 
hottest differences of opinion- Those who think that 
he was more violet!t and acrimonious in debates about 
India than on other occasions are ill informed respect¬ 
ing the last years of his life. In the discussions on 
the Commercial Treaty with the Court of Versailles, 
on the llcgeney, on the French Revolution, he showed 
even more virulence than in conducting the impeach¬ 
ment. Indeed it may be remarked that the very 
persons who called him a mischievous maniac, for 
condemning in burning words the Rob ilia war and 
the spoliation of the begums, exulted him into a pro- 
pbet as soon ns he began to declaim, with greater 
vehemence, and not with greater reason, against the 
taking of the Hostile and the insults offered to Marie 
Antoinette- To us he appears to have been neither a 
maniac in the former case, nor n prophet in the latter, 
but in both coses a great and good man, led into ex¬ 
travagance by a sensibility which domineered over 
all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy 
of Francis, or the nobler indignation ot burke, would 
have led their party to adopt extreme measures against 
Hastings, if his own conduct had been judicious. He 
should have felt that, great as his public services had 
been, ho was not. faultless; and should have been 
content to make liis escape, without aspiring to i fie 
honours of u triumph* lie aiul liis agent took a dif¬ 
ferent view. They were impatient for the rewards 
which, ;Ld they conceived, were deferred only till 
Burke* attack should be over* They accordingly re- 
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solved to force on a decisive action with an enemy for 
whom, if they had been wise, they would have made 
ft bridge of gold. On the first day of the session of 
1786, Major Scott reminded Burke of the notice given 
in the preceding year, and naked whether it was 
seriously intended to bring any charge against the 
late Governor -General- This challenge left no course 
open to the Opposition, except to come forward as 
accusers, or to acknowledge themselves calumniators. 
The administration of Hastings had not been so blame¬ 
less, nor was the great party of Fox and North so 
feeble, that it could be prudent to venture on so bold 
a defiance. The leaders of the Opposition instantly 
returned the only answer which they could with 
honour return; and the whole party was irrevocably 
pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. 
Some of the documents for which he asked were 
refused by the ministers, who, in the debate, held 
language such as strongly confirmed the prevailing 
opinion, that they intended to support Hastings. In 
April the charges were laid on the table. They had 
been drawn by Burke with groat ability, though m ft 
form too much resembling that of a pamphlet, Hast¬ 
ings was furnished with a copy of the accusation ; and 
it was intimated to him that he might, it lit thought 
fit, be heard in his own defence at the bar ol the 
Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fa¬ 
tality which bad attended him ever since the day 
when he set foot on English ground. It seemed to 
bo decreed that this man, so politic and so successiul 
in the East, should commit nothing but blunders in 
Europe. Any judicious adviser would have told him 
that the best thing which he could do would lie to 
make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting oration at 
the bar of the House; but that, if be could not trust 
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himself to speak, anti found it necessary to read, lie 
might to be us coiu-Lsc ns pissibk- Audiences accus¬ 
tomed to extemporaneous delating of the high eat 
excellence are always impatient of long written com¬ 
positions. Hastings, however, sat down ns he would 
I wive done at the Government- house in Bengal, enul 
prepared a paper of immense length. r f hat paper, ii 
recorded on the consultations of nn Indian adminis¬ 
tration, would have been justly praised as a very able 
minute, lint it was now out of place. It fell flat, 
as the best written defence must have fallen flat, on 
an assembly accustomed to the animated and strenu¬ 
ous conflicts of Pitt and Fox, The meinlwrs. as soon 
ns their curiosity about the face and demeanour of so 
eminent a stranger was satisfied, walked away to 
dinner, nnd left Hastings to tell Ids story till midn ight 
to the clerks and the Sergeant-at-arms. 

All preliminary steps having been duly taken, 
Burke, in the beginning of June, brought lanyard the 
charge relating to the Rohilla war. lie acted discreetly 
in placing this accusation in the van; for Dundos 
had formerly moved, nnd the house had adopted, a 
resolution condemning, in the most severe terms, the 
jmlicy followed by Hastings with regard to Rohileund. 
Dnndns had little, or rather nothing, to say in defence 
of his own consistency; but he put a bold face on 
the matter, and opposed the motion. Among other 
things, he declared that, though be still thought tbu 
Rohilla, war unjustifiable, he considered the services 
which Hustings had subsequently rendered to the 
state as sufficient to atone even for so great an offence. 
Pitt did not speak, but voted with Duudas; and Hast¬ 
ings was absolved by a hundred and nineteen voles 

against sixty-seven. _ . 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemei, 
indeed, that he had raison to be so. The Rohilk wiir 
was, of all lm measures, that which bis accusers might 
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with greatest advantage assail. It had been con¬ 
demned by the Court of Directors. It had been con¬ 
demned by the House of Commons. It had been 
condemned by Mr. Dundas, who had since become 
the chief minister of the Crown for Indian affaiia. 
Yet Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had 
been completely defeated on it. That, having failed 
here, he should succeed on any point, was generally 
thought impossible. It was rumoured at the clubs 
and coffee-houses that one or perhaps two more 
charges would be brought forward, that if, on those 
charges, the sense of the House of Commons should 
be against impeachment, the Opposition would let the 
matter drop, that Hastings would be immediately 
raised to the peerage, decorated with the star of the 
1 tilth, sworn of the privy council, and invited to lend 
the assistance of Ins talents and experience to the 
India board. Lord Thurlow, indeed, some months 
before, hud spoken with contempt of the scruples 
which prevented Pitt from calling Hastings to the 
House of Lords; and had even said, that if the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer was afraid of the Commons, 
there was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the Great 
Seal from taking the royal pleasure about a patent of 
peerage. The very title wsis chosen. Hastings was 
to be Lord Daylesford, For, through all changes of 
scene and changes of fortune, remained unchanged his 
attachment to the spot which had witnessed the 
greatness and the full of his family, and which had 
borne so great a part in the first dreams of his young 
ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were 
overcast. On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Fox brought 
forward, with great ability and eloquence, the charge 
respecting the treatment of Choytc Sing. Francis 
followed on the same side. The friends of Hastings 
were in high spirits when Pitt rose. With his usual 
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abundance and felicity of language, the Minister gave 
1m opinion on the cose, lie maintained tliat tlio 
Governor-General was justified in calling on the 
Rajah of Benares lor pecuniary assistance, and in 
imposing a fine when that assistance was contuma¬ 
ciously withheld. lie also thought that the conduct 
of the Governor-General during the insurrection had 
been distinguished by ability and presence of mind. 
He censured, with great bitterness, the conduct of 
Frauds, both in India and in Parliament, ns most dis¬ 
honest and malignant. The necessary inference from 
l*itt‘s arguments seemed to be that Hastings ought 
to lie honourably aoquiited; and both tbc friends aud 
the opponents of the Minister expected from him a 
declaration to that effect. To the astonishment of all 
parties, he concluded by saying tbs it, though he 
thought it right in Hastings to fine Cheytc Sitig for 
contumacy, yet the amount of the line was too great 
for the occasion. On this ground, and on this ground 
alone, did Mr. Pitt, applauding every’ other part of the 
conduct of Hastings with regard to Iknures, declare 
that he should vote in favour of Mr- Fox $ motion. 

The House was thunderstruck; and it well might 
be so. For the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had 
it been us flagitious us Fox and I' rtuieis contended, 
was a trifle when compared with the horrors whkb 
had been inflicted on Kohilcund, But it Mr, 
view of the case of Cheyte Sing were correct, there 
was no ground for an impeachment, or even lor a 
vote of censure. If the offence of Hastings was 
really no more than this, that, having a right to irn]*.>sc 
a mulct, the amount of which mulct was not defined, 
hut was left to he settled by his discretion, he hud, 
not fur his own advantage, but for that of the stun. , 
demanded too much t was this an offence whiei re 
qnired a criminal proceeding of the highest solemnity, 
a criminal proceedings to which, during ±ixt} 
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no public functionary had been subjected? We can 
see, wc tlnnt, in what way a roan of sense and in¬ 
tegrity might have been induced to take any course 
respecting Hastings, except the course which Mr. Pitt 
took. Such ft nmu might have thought n great 
example necessary, for the preventing of injustice, and 
for the vindicating the national honour, and might, 
on that ground, have voted for impeach incut both on 
the Ttoliilia charge, and on the Benares charge. Such 
a man might have thought that the offences of Must* 
ings had been atoned for by great services, and 
might, on that ground, have voted against the im¬ 
peachment, on both charges. With great diffidence, 
wc give it as our opinion that the most correct course 
would, on the whole, have been to impeach on the 
Itohilla charge, and to acquit on the Benares charge. 
Had the Benares charge appeared to us in the same 
light in which it appeared to Mr. Pitt, we should, 
without hesitation, have voted for acquittal on that 
charge- The one course which it is inconceivable 
that any roan of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities 
can have honestly taken was the course which lie 
took. He acquitted Hastings on the liohiLta charge, 
lie softened down the Benares charge till it became no 
charge at all; and then he pronounced that it con- 
tained matter for impeachment. 

Nor must it hi forgotten that the principal reason 
assigned by the ministry for not impeaching Hastings* 
on account of the Itohilla war was tins, that the de¬ 
linquencies of the early part of his administration had 
been atoned for by the excellence of the later part. 
Was it not moat extraordinary that men who had held 
this language could afterwards vote that the later 
part of hia administration furnished matter for no less 
than twenty articles of impeachment? They first 
represented the conduct of Hustings in 1780 and 
1781 as so highly meritorious that, like works of 
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supererogation in the Catholic theology, it ought to 
Ik- efficacious for the cancelling of former offence*; 
and they then prosecuted him for Ins conduct in 1780 
and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, 
only twenty-four hours before, the members on whom 
the minister could depend had recti veil the usual note* 
from the Treasury , begging them to be in their places 
and to vote again at 11 r. Fox's motion. It was asserted 
by Mr. Hustings that, early on the morning of the 
very day oil win eh (lit* debate took place. Dun das 
called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted with him 
many hours. The result of this conference was a de¬ 
termination to give up the late Governor-General to 
the vengeance of the Opposition, it was impossible 
even for the most powerful minister to curry all his 
followers with him in so strange a course. Several 
{•arsons high in office, the Attorney-General, Mr. Gren¬ 
ville, and Lord Mulgrave, divided against Mr. I itt- 
lint the devoted adherents who stood by the head of 
the government without asking questions, were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to turn the scale. A hundred and 
nineteen members voted for Mr. box a motion; 
seventy-nine against it. Dundas silently' followi 

That good and great man, the late William WUber- 
foree, often related the events of this remarkable 
night. He described the amazement of the House, 
and the bitter reflections which were muttered against 
the Prime Minister by some of the habitual supporters 
of government. Pitt himself appeared to fed that 
his conduct required some explanation. He left t ie 
treasury bench, sat for some time next to . lr. *- 
beribree, and very earnestly declared tliat he had 
found it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand 
any longer by Hastings. The business, lie was 
too bad. Mr. Wilberforcc, we are bound to add, luiiy 
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believed Unit bis friend was sincere, and that the sua- 
[tit-ions to which this mysterious atlair gave rise were 
altogether unfo undcd. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is jHiinful 
to merit ion. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, 
it is to be observed, generally supported the adminis- 
tration, affirmed that tlic motive of Pitt and Dundos 
was jealous}’. Hustings was personally a favourite 
with the King. He was the idol of the hast India 
Company mid of its servants. If he were absolved by 
the Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted to 
the Board of Control, closely allied with the strong- 
minded and imperious Thu flow, was it nut almost 
certain that he would soon draw to himself the entire 
management of Eastern affairs? Was it not possible 
that he might become a formidable rival in the 
cabinet ? It bad probably got abroad that very 
singular communications hud taken placu between 
Thurlow and Major Scott, and that, if the First Lord 
of the Treasury was afraid to recommend Hastings 
for a peerage, the Chancellor was ready to take the 
responsibility of that step on himself. Of all 
ministers, I’itt was the least likely to submit with 
patience to such an encroachment on his functions. 
If tbe Commons impeached Hastings, all danger was 
at an end. The proceeding, however it might termi¬ 
nate, would probably last some years. In the mean 
time, the accused person would be excluded from 
honours and public employments, and could scarcely 
venture even to pay bis duty at court. Such were 
the motives attributed by a great part of the public 
to the young minister, whose ruling passion was 
generally believed to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions 
respecting Hastings. In the following year, those 
discussions were resumed. The charge touching the 
spoliation of the Begums was brought forward by 
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Sheridan, in a speech which was m imperfectly re¬ 
ported that it may lie said to be wholly lost, but 
which wa^ without doubt F the most elaborately brib 
Hunt of nil the productions of his ingenious mind. 
The impression which it produced was such as has 
never been equalled. He sat down, not merely 
amidst cheering, but amidst the loud dapping of 
hamb, in which the Lords below the bar and tho 
strangers in the gallery joined- The excitement of 
the House was such that no other speaker could obtain 
a hearing; and the debate was adjourned. The fer¬ 
ment spread fast through the town. ithm four 
and twenty hours, Sheridan was offered a thousand 
pounds for tho copyright of the speech, if he would 
himself correct it for the press, Tho impression 
made by this remarkable display of eloquence on 
severe and experienced critics, whose discernment may 
be supposed to have been quickened by emulation, 
was deep and permanent. Mr. Mi indham, twenty 
years later, said that the speech deserved all its faint 1 , 
and was, in spite of some faults of taste, such as were 
seldom wanting either in the literary or in the par* 
liamcntnry performances of Sheridan, the finest that 
had been delivered within the memory of mam 
Mr, Fox, about the same time, being asked by tho 
late Lord Holland what was the best speech ever 
made in the House of Commons, assigned the first 
place, without hesitation, to the great oration of 
Sheridan on the Qude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so 
strongly against the accused tlmt bis friends were 
coughed and scraped down. I'itt declared himself 
for SIil' rid:m's motion ; und the question was earned 
Ly a hundred and seventy-five votes against sixty- 
eight. 

The Opposition, flushed with victory and strongly 
supplied by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring 
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forward a succession of charges it luting chiefly to 
jjoeu li in ry t runsacti ons. The friends of Hostings were 
discouraged, and, having now no hope of being able 
to overt an impeachment, were not very strenuous in 
their exertions. At length the House, having agreed 
to twenty articles of charge, directed Burke to go 
before the Lords, and to impeach the late Governor- 
General of High Crini'es and Misdemeanours. Hast¬ 
ings was at the same time arrested hy the Sergeant- 
at-arms, and carried to the bur of the Peers. 

The session was now within ten days of its dose. 
It was, therefore, impossible that any progress could 
be made in the trial till the next year. Hastings was 
admitted to bail; nml further proceedings were post¬ 
poned till the Houses should re-aascmble, 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the 
Commons proceeded to elect u committee for managing 
the impeachment, Burke stood at the head; and with 
him were associated most of the leading membera of 
the Opposition. But when the name of Francis was 
read a fierce contention arose. It was said that 
Francis and Hustings were notoriously on bad terms, 
that they had been at feud during many years, tlmt 
on one occasion their inutuul aversion had impelled 
them to seek each other’s lives, and that, it would lie 
improper and indelicate to select a private e nemy to be 
a public accuser. It was urged on the other side with 
great force, particularly by Mr. Windham, that impar¬ 
tiality, though the first duty of a judge, had never 
been reckoned among the qualifies of an advocate; 
that in the ordinary administration of criminal justice 
among the English, the aggrieved party, the very Inst 
person who ought to be admitted into the jury-box, 
is the prosecutor; that what was wanted m a manager 
was, not that he should be free from bins, but that he 
should be able, well informed, energetic, and active. 
The ability and information of Francis were admitted; 
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ttiid the very animosity with which lie was reproached, 
wild her a virtue or ft vice, was at least a pledge for 
hts energy' and activity, it seems difficult to refute 
these arguments. Hut the inveterate hatred borne 
hy I 1 Ciihcis to I fas tings had excited general disgust 
The House decided that Francis should not be a 
manager. Pitt voted with the majority, Dundas with 
the minority’. 

In the mean time, the preparations for the trial liad 
proceeded rapidly; and on the thirteenth of February, 
1788, the sittings of the Court commenced. There 
have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more 
gorgeous with jewellery and cloth of gold, more 
attractive to grown-up children, than that which was 
then exhibited at Westminster j but, perhaps, there 
never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a 
highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. 
All the various kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the present mid to the 
jiast, were collected on one spot, and in one hour. 
AH (he talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now dis- 
played, with every advantage that could he derived 
k°fh from co-operation and from contrast. Eveiy 
step in the proceedings carried the mind cither back- 
■wrird, through many 7 troubled centuries, to the days 
when the foundations of our constitution were laid; 
or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, to 
dusky nations living under strange stars, worshipping 
grange gods, and writing strange characters from 
light to left. The High Court of Parliament was to 
fi it, according to forms handed down from the day’s 
of the FJantageuets, on an Englishman accused of 
exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city 
of Benares, and over the ladies of the princely house 
of Oude. 

Ihe place was worthy of such a trial. It was the 
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rrrtat hall t>r William Kufus, the bill which had re¬ 
funded with aodanatfaut at the inauguration ofthirty 
kin' T ». the hall which had witnessed the just sentence 
of Bacon and the just absolution of Somers, the hall 
where the eloquence of Strafford had for a monniit 
awed and melted a victorious party inflamed with just 
resentment, the ball where Charles had confronted 
the High Court of Justice with the placid courage 
which has half redeemed his fame. Neither military 
nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined 
with menadieTB. The streets were kept clear hy 
cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were 
marshalled by the heralds under Garter King-at-nrm®* 
The judges in their vestments of state attended to 
give advice on points of law. Near a hundred an 
seventy lords, three fourths of the Upper House as 
the Upper House then was, walked in solemn order 
from their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. 
The junior baron present led the way, George Eliott, 
Lord Heath field, recently ennobled for his memorable 
defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of 
France and Spain. The long procession was closed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, 
by the great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons 
of the King. Last of all came the Prince of Wales, 
conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing- 
The grey old walls were hung with scarlet, the 
long galleries were crowded by an audience such as 
has rarely excited the team or the emulation of an 
orator. There were gathered together, from all pans 
of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous empire, 
«race and female loveliness, wit and learning, the 
representatives of every science and of every art. 
There were seated round the Queen the fiur-haimil 
young daughters of the house of Brunswick. j* re 
the Ambassadors of great Kings and Commons' c t is 
gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
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country in the world could present. There Siddons, 
in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked with emo¬ 
tion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the 
stage. There the historian of the Roman Empire 
thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of 
Sicily against Verrcs, and when, before a senate which 
still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thun¬ 
dered against the oppressor of Africa. There were 
seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the great¬ 
est scholar of the age. The spectacle had diluted 
Reynolds from that easel which has preserved to us 
the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers ami 
statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble 
matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours 
in that dark and profound mine from which he had 
extracted a vast treasure of erudition, a treasure too 
often buried in the earth, too often paraded with in¬ 
judicious and inelegant ostentation, hut still precious, 
massive, and splendid. There appeared the volup¬ 
tuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne 
had in secret plighted Ids faith. There too was she, 
the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint 
Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted up by love 
and music, art lias rescued, from the common decay. 
There were the members of that brilliant society 
which quoted, criticized, and exchanged rejjnrtees, 
under the rich peacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. 
And there the ladies whose lips, more persuasive than 
those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster 
election against palace and treasury, shone round 
Georgianu Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings ad¬ 
vanced to the bar, and bent liis knee. The culprit 
was indeed not unworthy of that great presence. He 
hud ruled an extensive and populous country, had 
made laws and treaties, laid sent forth armies, had set 
up and pulled down princes. And in his high place 
vol. nr. z 
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he had so home himself, that oil hud feared him, that 
most had loved him, and that hatred itself could deny 
him no title to gloiy f except virtue. He looked like 
a great mars, and not like a bad man. A person 
small and enmemted, yet deriving dignity from a car¬ 
riage which, while It indicated deference to the court! 
indicated also habitual self-po&wessbii and - |h 11 . 
a high and intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, hut 
not gloomy* a mouth of inflexible decision,, n lace 
pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, m 
legibly m under the picture in the couadtahambcr at 
Calcutta, Mens wpia in arduis; such was the aspect 
with which the great proconsul presented himadf to 
his judges. 

Hia counsel accompanied him, men all of whom 
were afterwards raised by their talents and learning 
to the highest posts in their profession, the Iraki and 
strong-minded Law, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench ; the more humane and eloquent Dallas, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; and 
Plomer who, near twenty years Inter, successfully 
conducted in the same high court the defence of Lord 
Melville, and subsequently became Vice-chancellor 
and Master of the Rolls. 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted 
so much notice as the accusers. In the midst of the 
blaze of red drapery, a space had been fitted up with 
green lynches and tables for the Commons. The 
managers, with Burke at their head, appeared in full 
dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail to remark 
that even Fox, generally so regardless of his appearance, 
had paid to the illustrious tribunal the compliment of 
wearing a hug and sword. Pitt had refused to be one 
of the conductors of the impeachment; and his com¬ 
manding, copious, and sonorous eloquence was want* 
ing to that great muster of various talents. Age add 
blindness had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a 
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public prosecutor; and his friends were left without 
the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and his 
urbanity. Hut, iri spite of the absence of these two 
distinguished members of the Lower House, the box 
in which the managers stood contained on array of 
speakers such as perhaps find not appeared together 
since the great age of Athenian eloquence. There 
were Fox arid Sheridan, the English Demosthenes 
and the English 1 ly per ids*. There was Burke, igno¬ 
rant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of 
his hearers, but in amplitude of comprehension and 
richness of Imagination superior to every orator, 
ancient or modern. There, with eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared tlte finest gentleman of 
the age, his form developed by every manly exercise, 
his face beaming with intelligence and spirit, the 
ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-soukd Windham. 
Nor, though surrounded by such men, did the 
youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an age when 
most of those who distinguished themselves in life are 
still contending for prizes and fellowships at. college, 
he had won for himself a conspicuous place in parlia¬ 
ment. No advantage of fortune or connexion was 
wanting that could set off to the height his splendid 
talents and his unblemished honour. At twenty-three 
he had been thought worthy to lie ranked with the 
veteran statesmen who appeared as the delegates of 
the British Commons, at the bar of the Brilisli nobi¬ 
lity, AM who stood nt that liar, save him alone, are 
gone, culprit., advocates, accusers. To the genera¬ 
tion which is now in the vigour of life, he is the 
solo representative of a great age which has passed 
away. But those who, within the last ten years, have 
listened with delight, till the morning sun shone on 
tlu* tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty and 
animated eloquence of Charles Earl (my, are able to 
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form some estimate of the powers of a race of men 
among whom he was not the foremost* 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were first 
read. The ceremony occupied two whole days, and 
was rendered less tedious than it would otherwise 
have been by the silver voice and just emphasis of 
Gowper, the clerk of the court, a near relation of the 
amiable poet On the third day Burke rose. Four 
sittings were occupied by Ms opening speech, which 
was intended to bo a general introduction to all the 
charges. With sin exuberance of thought and a 
splendour of diction which more than satisfied the 
highly-raised expectation of the audience, lie described 
the character and institutions of the natives of India, 
recounted the circumstances in which the Asiatic 
empire of Britain had originated* and set forth the 
constitution of the Company and of the English Pre¬ 
sidencies* Haring tlius attempted to communicate 
to his hearers an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as 
that which existed in his own mind, he proceeded 
to arraign the administration of Hastings as systerna* 
tically conducted in defiance of morality and public 
law. The energy and pathos of the great orator 
extorted expressions of unwanted admiration from 
the stem and hostile Chancellor, and, for a moment, 
seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the de¬ 
fendant* The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed 
to such displays of eloquence, excited by the solem¬ 
nity oi the occasion 1 and perhaps not unwilling to 
display their taste and sensibility, were in a state oi 
uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs wore polled 
out; smelling-bottles were handed round; hysterical 
sobs and screams were heard j and Airs. Sheridan was 
carried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. 
Raising his voice till the old arches of Irish oak re- 
Bounded, u Therefore/ 1 said he, “ hath it with all 
confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great 
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Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, T impeach him in the 
name of the Commons* House of Parliament, whose 
trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name 
of the English nation, whose undent honour he hag 
sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people 
of India, whose rights lie has trodden under foot, and 
whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, 
in the name of human nature itself, in the name of 
both sexes, in the name of every age, in the name of 
every rank, 1 impeach the common enemy and op¬ 
pressor of a ll 1 " 

When the deep murmur of various emotions had 
subsided, Mr. Fox rose to address the Lords respect, 
ing the course of proceeding to 1« followed. The 
wish of the accusers was that the Court would bring 
to a close the investigation of the first charge before 
the second urns opened. The wish of 1 Tastings and of 
Ids counsel was that the managers should open all 
the charges, and produce all the evidence for the 
prosecution, before the defence began. The Lords 
retired to their own House to consider the question. 
The Chancellor took the side of Hustings. Lord 
Loughborough, who was now in opposition, supported 
the demand of the managers. The division showed 
which wny the inclination of the tribunal leaned. A 
majority of near three to one decided in fuvour of the 
course for which 1 fastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. 
Grey, opened the charge respecting Cheyte Sing, and 
several days were spent in reading papera and hear¬ 
ing witnesses. The next article was that relating to 
the Princesses of Oude. The conduct of tins part of 
the case was intrusted to Sheridan. The curiosity of 
the public to hear him was nnlioiuidcd, His spark¬ 
ling und highly finished declamation lusted two days; 
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but the Hall was crowded to auffocatioii during tlic 
whole time. It was said that fifty guineas had been 
paid for a single ticket. Sheridan, when he concluded, 
contrived, with a knowledge of stage-effect which his 
father might have envied, to sink back, as if ex¬ 
hausted, into the arms of Burke, who hugged him 
with the energy of generous admiration. 

June was now far advanced. The session could 
not hist much longer; and the progress which hud 
been made in the impeachment was not very satis¬ 
factory. There were twenty charges. On two only 
of these had even the case for the prosecution been 
heard; and it was now a year since Hastings had 
been admitted to hail. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was 
great when the Court began to sit, and rose to the 
height when Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to 
the Begums. From that time the excitement went 
down fast. The spectacle had lost the attraction of 
novelty. The groat displays of rhetoric were over. 
What was behind was not of a nature to entice men 
of letters from t heir books in the morning, or to tempt 
ladies who had left the masquerade at two to be out 
of bed before eight. There remained examinations 
and cross-examinations. There remained statements 
of accounts. There remained the reading of papers, 
filled with words unintelligible to English can*, with 
lues and crorea, zemindars and numila, sunnuds and 
perwannahs, jaghirt* and nuzzurs. There remained 
bickerings, not always carried on with the best taste 
or with the best temper, between the managers of the 
impeachment and the counsel for the defence, par¬ 
ticularly between Sir. Burke and Mr. Law. There 
remained the endless marches and countermarches of 
the Peers between their House and the Hall: lor as 
often as a point of law was to he discussed, their 
Lordships retired to discuss it apart; and the consc- 
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quenee was, ns a Peer wittily said, that the Judges 
walked and the trial stood still. 

It Is to be added tlmt, in the spring of 3788, when 
the trial commenced, no important question, either of 
domestic or foreign policy, occupied (lie public mind. 
The proceeding in Westminster Hall, therefore, na¬ 
turally attracted most of the attention of Parliament 
mid of the public. It was the one great event of that 
season. Put in the following year the King’s illness, 
the debates on the Regency, the ex|»eotntion of a 
change of Ministry, completely diverted public at¬ 
tention front Indian affairs; and within a fortnight 
alter George the Third hud returned thanks in St. 
Paul's for his recovery, the States-Genenil of France 
met at Versailles, In the midst of the agitation 
produced by these events, the impeachment was for a 
time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. In the 
Mission of 1788, when the proceedings had the interest 
of novelty, and when the Peers had little other busi¬ 
ness before them, only thirty-live days were given to 
the impeachment. In 178$, the Regency Rill oc¬ 
cupied the Upper House till the session was far ad¬ 
vanced. When the King recovered the circuits were 
beginning. The judges left town ; the Lords waited 
for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence; and 
the consequence was that during the whole year only 
seventeen days were given to the case of Hastings. 
It was dear that the matter would be protracted to a 
length unprecedented in the annals of criminal la w. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, 
though it is a fine ceremony, and though It may have 
been useful in the seventeenth century, is not a pro¬ 
ceeding from which mudi good can now be expected. 
Whatever confidence may be placed in tbe decision 
"I the Peers on an appeal arising out of ordinary 
litigation, it is certain that no man has the least con- 
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fidence in their impartiality, when a great public 
functionary, charged with a great state crime, is 
brought to their bar. They are all politicians. There 
is hardly one among them whose vote on an im- 
jK-achmcnt may not bo confidently predicted before-a 
witness bos been examined ; and, even if it were pos¬ 
sible to rely on their justice, they would still be quite 
unfit to try such a cause as that of Hastings. They 
sit only during half the year. They have to transact 
much legislative and much judicial business. The 
law-lords, whose advice is required to guide the un¬ 
learned majority, are employed daily in administering 
justice elsewhere, It is impossible, therefore, tliat 
during a busy session, the Upper House should give 
more than a few days to an impeachment. To expect 
that thetr Lordships would give up partridge-shooting, 
in order to bring the greatest delinquent to speedy 
justice, or to relieve accused innocence by sjieedy 
acquittal, would bo unreasonable indeed. A well- 
constituted tribunal, sitting regularly six days in the 
week, and nine hours in the day, would have brought 
the trial of Hastings to a close in less than three 
months. The Lords had not finished their work in 
seven years. 

The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the 
time when the Lords resolved that they would be 
guided by the rules of evidence which arc received 
in the inferior courts of the realm. Those roles, it 
is well known, exclude much information which would 
lie quite sufficient to determine the conduct of any 
reasonable man, in the most important transactions 
of private life. These rules, at every assizes, save 
scores of culprits whom judges, jury, and spectators, 
firmly believe to be guilty. But when those rules 
were rigidly applied to offences committed many years 
before, at the distance of many thousand of miles, 
conviction was, of course, out of the question. We do 
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not blame the accused and his council for availing 
themselves of every legal advantage in order to ol> 
tain an acquittal. But it is clear that an acquittal 
bo obtained cannot be pleaded in bar of tbe judgment 
of history. 

Several attempts were made by the friends of Hast* 
mgs to put a stop to the trial. In 1789 they pro¬ 
posed a vote of censure ujwn Burke, for bouic violent 
language which lie had used respecting the death of 
Nuncomar and the connexion between Hastings und 
[mpey. Burke was then unpopular in the last degree 
both with the House and with the country. The 
asperity find indecency of some expressions which he 
hud used during the debates on the Regency hud 
annoyed even his warmest friends. The vote of 
censure was carried j and those who had moved it 
hoped that the managers would resign in disgust. 
Burke wns deeply hurt. But his zeal for what lie 
considered as the cause of just ice and mercy triumphed 
over his personal feelings. He received the censure 
ot the House with dignity and meekness, and declared 
that no personal mortification or humiliation should 
induce him to flinch from the sacred duty which he 
had undertaken. 

In the following year the Parliament was dissolved, 
and the friends of Hastings entertained a hope that 
the new House of Coin mors might not be disposed to 
go on with the impeachment. They liegan by main¬ 
taining that the whole proceeding was terminated by 
the dissolution. Defeated on this jwint, they made 
a direct motion that the impeachment should lie 
droppedj but they were defeated by the combined 
forces of the Government and the Opposition, It was, 
however, resolved that, for the sake of expedition, 
many of the articles should lie withdrawn. In truth, 
had not some such measure been adopted, the trial 
Would have lasted till the defendant was in his grave. 
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At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision wag 
pronounced, near eight yean after Hastings hud been 
brought by the Sergeant-at-arms of the Commons to 
the bar of the Lords* On the last day of this great 
procedure the public curiosity* long suspended* seemed 
lr> be revived. Anxiety about the judgment there 
could be none; for it hud been fully ascertained that 
there was a great majority for the defendant* Never¬ 
theless many wished to see the pageant, mid the Hull 
was ns much crowded as on the first day. But those 
who, having been present on the first day, now bore 
u part in the proceedings of the Lost, were few; and 
most of those few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had 
taken place before one generation, and the judgment 
was pronounced by another. The spectator could 
not loot at the woolsack* or at the red benches of the 
Peers, or at the green benches of the Commons, 
without seeing something that reminded him of the 
instability of all human things, of the instability of 
power and feme and life, of the more lamentable insta¬ 
bility of friendship* The great seal was home before 
Lord Loughborough who, when the trial commenced, 
was a fierce opponent of Mr Pitt's government, and 
who was now a member of that government, while 
Tlmrlow, who presided in the court when it first sat* 
estranged from sdl his old allies, sat scowling among 
Hie junior barons* Of about a hundred and sixty 
nobles who walked in the procession on the first day, 
sixty had been laid in their family vaults. Still more 
affecting must have been the sight of the managers’ 
box. What had become of that fair fellowship* so 
closely hound together by public and private ties* so 
resplendent with every talent and accomplishment? 
It hod been scattered by calamities more hitter than 
the bitterness of death. The great chiefs were still 
living, and still in the full vigour of their genius. 
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But their friendship was at an end. It had been 
violently ami publicly dissolved, with tears and stormy 
reproaches. If those men, onoe so dear to each other, 
were now compelled to meet for the purpose of 
managing the impeachment, they met as strangers 
whom public business had brought together, and he- 
haived to each other with cold and distant civility. 
Burke had in his vortex whirled away Windham, 
Fox had been followed by Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted- Of these only six 
found Hastings guilty on the charges relating to 
Cheytc Sing and to' the Begums. On other charges, 
the majority in his favour was still greater. On 
some, he was unanimously absolved. He was then 
colled to the bar, was informed from the woolsack 
that the Lords had acquitted him, and was solemnly 
discharged. He bowed respectfully and retired. 

We have said that the decision had been fully ex- 
jKscted, It was also generally approved. At the 
commencement of the trial there had been a strong 
and indeed unreasonable feeling against Hastings. 
At the close of the trial there was a feeling equally 
strong and equally unreasonable in his favour. One 
cause of the change was, no doubt, what is commonly 
called the fickleness of the multitude, hut what seems 
to us to be merely the general law of human nature. 
Both in individuals and in masses violent excitement 
is always followed by remission, and often by reaction. 
We arc all inclined to depreciate whatever wc have 
overpraised, and, on the other hand, to show undue 
indulgence where wc have shown undue rigour. It 
was thus in the cose of Hastings, 1 lie length of hia 
trial, moreover, made him an object ot compassion. 
It was thought, and not without reason, that, even if 
he was guilty, he was still an ill-used man, and that 
an impeachment of eight years was more than a suf¬ 
ficient punishment. It was also felt that, thougli, in 
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the ordinary course of criminal law, a defendant is 
not allowed to set off his good actions against his 
crimes, a great political cause should be tried on dif¬ 
ferent principles, and that a man who had governed 
an empire during thirteen years might trove dune 
some very' reprehensible things, and yet might be on 
the whole deserving of rewards and honours rather 
than of fine and imprisonment. The press, an in¬ 
strument neglected by the prosecutors, was used by 
Hustings and his friends with great effect. Every’ 
ship, too, that arrived from Madras or Bengal, brought 
a cuddy full of his admirers. Every gentleman lVom 
India spoke of the late Governor-General as having 
deserved better, and having been treated worse, than 
any man living. The effect of this testimony una¬ 
nimously given by all persons who knew the East, 
was naturally very great. Retired members of the 
Indian services, civil and military, were settled in all 
comers of the kingdom. Each of them was, of course, 
in his own little circle, regarded as an oracle on an 
Indian question; and they were, with scarcely one 
exception, the zealous advocates of Hostings. It is 
to be added, that the numerous addresses to the 
late Governor-Gene ml, which his friends in Bengal 
obtained from the natives and transmitted to England, 
made ft considerable impression. To these addresses 
we attach little or no importance. That Hastings 
was beloved by the people whom he governed is true; 
but the eulogies of pundits, zemindars, Mahommctlnn 
doctor-?, do not prove it to be true. For an English 
collector or judge would have found it easy to induce 
any native who could write to sign a panegyric on 
the most odious ruler that ever was in India. It was 
said that at Benares, the very place at which the acts 
set forth in the first article of impeachment had been 
committed, the natives had erected ft temple to Hust¬ 
ings; and this story excited a strong sensation in 
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England, Burke's observations on the apotheosis 
m-re admirable, lie saw no reason for astonishment, 
he said, in the incident which had been represented 
US so striking He knew something 0 f the mythology 
cf the Brahmins. He knew that as they worshipped 
!8jme gods from love, so they worshipped others from 
fear. He knew that they erected shrines, not only to 
tiie benignant deities of light and plenty, hut also to 
the fiends who preside over small-pox and murder. 
Nor did he at nil dispute the claim of Mr, Hastings 
to be admitted into such a Pantheon. This reply has 
always struck ns as one of the finest that ever was 
made in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible ar«ti- 
mem, decorated by the most brilliant wit and fancy. 

Hastings was, however, safe. But in every thing 
except character, he would have been far better off if, 
when first impeached, he had at once pleaded guilty’ 
and paid a fine of fifty thousand pounds. He was a 
mined man. The legal expenses of his defence had 
been enormous, The expenses which did not appear 
in his attorney's hill were perhaps larger still. Great 
sums had been paid to Major Scott, Great sums had 
been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pam¬ 
phleteers, and circulating tracts, Burke, so early as 
1190, declared in the House of Commons that twenty 
thousand pounds hod been employed in corrupting 
the prtsa. It is certain that no controversial weapon, 
from the gravest reasoning to the coarsest ribuldiy, 
was left unemployed. Logan defended the accused 
governor with great ability in prose. For die lovers 
ol verse, the speeches of the managers were burlesqued 
in Simpkins letters. It is, we are [ifrnitl. indisputable 
that Hastings stooped bo low as to court the aid of 
that malignant and filthy baboon John Williams, who 
ctdled himself Anthony Pasquin, it was necessary' 
to subsidise such allies largely. The private hoards 
Mrs. Hastings had disappeared. It is said that the 
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banker to whom they had been intrusted had failed, 
Still if Hastings had practised strict economy, he 
would, after all'his losses, have had a moderate com¬ 
petence; but in the management of his private affairs 
he was imprudent- The dearest wish of his heart had 
always been to regain Daylesford. At length, in the 
very year in which his trial commenced, the wish was 
accomplished; and the domain, alienated more than 
seventy years before, returned to the descendant of 
its old lords. But the manor house was a ruin; 
and the grounds round it had, during many years, 
been utterly neglected. Hastings proceeded to build, 
to plant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a 
grotto; and, before he was dismissed from the bar of 
the House of Lords, he had expended more than forty 
thousand pounds in adorning Ins seat. 

The general feeling both of the Directors and of the 
proprietors of the East India Company was llmt he 
had great claims on them, that Ills services to them 
had been eminent, and that his misfortunes had been 
the effect of his zeal for their interest. His friends 
in Leaden hall Street proposed to reimburse him for 
the costs of his trial, and to settle on him an annuity 
of five thousand pounds a year. But the consent of 
the Board of Control was necessary; and at the head 
of the Board of Control was Mr. Dundas, who had 
himself been a party to the impeachment, who had, 
on that account, been reviled with great bitterness by 
the adherents of Hostings, and who, therefore, was not 
iti a very complying mood. He refused to consent to 
what the Director* suggested. The Directors remon¬ 
strated. A long controversy followed, Hastings, in 
the mean time, was reduced to such distress, that he 
could hardly pay his weekly bills. At length a compro¬ 
mise was made. An annuity for life of four thousand 
pounds was settled on Hastings; and in order to 
enable him to meet pressing demands, he was to 
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receive ten years' annuity in advance. The Company 
was also permitted to lend him fifty thousand pounds, 
to be repaid by instalments without interest. This 
relief^ though given in the most absurd manner, was 
sufficient to enable the retired governor to live in 
comfort, and even in luxury, if be hod been a skilful 
manager. But be ivns careless and profuse, and w»» 
more timn once under the necessity of applying to the 
Company for assistance, which was liberally given* 

He had security and affluence, hut not" the power 
ami dignity which, when he landed from India, he 
had reason to expect. He had then looked forward 
to a coronet, a red riband, n seat at the Council Board, 
an office at \\ hiteball. He was then only fifty-two, 
and (night hope tor many years of bodily and mental 
vigour. The case was widely different when be left 
the bar ol the Lords. Hj was now too old a mnn to 
turn Ida mind to a new class of studies and duties. 
He bad no chance of receiving any mark of royal 
favour while .Mr. Pitt remained in power; and, when 
Mr. Pitt retired, Hastings was approaching his seven¬ 
tieth year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, lie Inter¬ 
fered in politics; and that interference was not much 
to his honour. In 1804 he exerted himself strenuously 
to prevent Mr. Addington, against whom Fox and 
Pitt had combined, from resigning the Treasury. It 
■s difficult to be lit-ve that a man so able and energetic 
Hastings can have thought that, when Bonaparte 
nas at Boulogne with a great anny, the defence of 
°ur island could safely be intrusted to a ministry 
which did not contain a single person whom flattery 
f ouhJ describe as a great statesman. It is also certain 
that, on i he important question which had raised Mr. 
Addington to jjower, and on which he differed from 
h| tn box and Pitt, Hastings, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was decidedly 
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opposed to Addington. Religious intolerance has 
never been the vice of the Indian service, mid certainly 
w-u; not the vice of Hastings- But Mr. Addington 
had treated him with marked favour. Fox had been 
a principal manager of the impeachment. To Pitt ft 
wns owing that there had been an impeachment; and 
Hastings, we fear, was on this occasion guided by 
personal considerations, rather than by a regard to 
the public interest. _ 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly 
passed at Daylcsford. He amused himself with e m¬ 
bellishing Ida grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fat¬ 
tening prize-cattle, and trying to rear Indian animals 
and vegetables in Imgliitid. He sent lor seeds of a 
very fine custard-apple, from the garden of what hud 
once been his own villa, among the green hedgerows 
of AJQipore. He tried also to naturalise in Worces¬ 
tershire the delicious lecchec, almost the only fruit ot 
Bengal which deserves to be regretted even amidst 
the plenty of Covcnt Garden. The Mogul emperors, 
in the time of their greatness, had in vain attempted 
to introduce into Hindustan the goat of the table-land 
of Thibet, whose down supplies the looms of Cashmere 
with the materials of the finest shawls. Hastings 
tried, with no better fortune, to rear a breed at 
Daylcsford; nor does he seem to have succeeded better 
with the cattle of Boo tan, whose tails arc in high 
esteem as the best fans for brushing away the mos¬ 
quitoes. 

Literature divided hi a attention with his conserv¬ 
atories and his menagerie. He had always loved 
1 woks, and they were now- necessary' to him. I hong 
not a poet, in any high sense of the word, he wrroto 
neat and polished fines with great facility, end was 
fond of exercising this talent. Indeed, if we must 
speak out, he seems to have been more of a Trisso 
than was to be expected from the powers of his mm > 
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and from the great part which lie hail played in life. 
We are assured in these Memoirs that the first thing 
which he did in the morning was to write a copy of 
verses. When the family and guests assembled, the 
porn made its appearance as regularly as the eggs 
and rolls j and Mr. Glcig requires us to believe that, 
if from any accident Hastings came to the breakfast 
tahk without one of his charming performances in 
Ills hand, the omission was felt by sill as a grievous 
disappointment. Tastes differ widely. For ourselves 
we must say that, however good the breakfasts at 
Dayleaford may have been,—and we are assured that 
the tea was of the most aromatic flavour, and that 
neither tongue nor venison-pasty was wanting,—we 
should have thought the reckoning high if we had 
been forced to cam our repost by listening every day 
to a new madrigal or sonnet composed by our host. 
We arc glad, however, that Mr. Glcig has preserved 
this little feature of character, though we think it by 
no means a beauty. It ia good to be often reminded 
of the inconsistency of human nature, and to learn 
to look without wonder or disgust on the weaknesses 
which are found in the strongest minds. Dionysius 
in old times, Frederic in the last century, with capa¬ 
city (ind vigour equal to the conduct of the greatest 
affairs, united all the little vanities and affectations of 
provineia 1 bl uc-stockings, These great examples may 
console the admirers of Hastings for the affliction of 
fleeing him reduced to the level of the I lay leys and 
Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many years in retire¬ 
ment, and had long outlived the common age of men, 
he again became for a short time an object ot general 
attention. In 1813 the charter of the Fast India 
Company was renewed; and much discussion about 
Indian affairs took place in Parliament. It was 
determined to examine witnesses at the bar of the 
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Common*; mul Huntings was ordered to attend. He 
had appeared at that bar once before. It was when 
lie read Ms answer to die charges which Burke had 
laid on the table. Since that time twenty-seven years 
had elapsed ; public feeling had undergone a complete 
change ; the nation had now forgotten his faults, and 
remembered only his services. The reappearance, 
too, of a man who bad been among the most distin¬ 
guished of a generation that had passed away, who 
now belonged to history, and who seemed to have 
risen from the dead, could not but produce a solemn 
and pathetic effect. The Commons received him with 
acclamations, ordered a chair to he set for him, and, 
when he retired, rose and uncovered* There were, 
indeed, a few who did not sympathize with the general 
feeling. One or two of the managers of the impeach* 
ment were present. They sate In the same scats 
which they had occupied w hen they bad been thanked 
for the services which they had rendered in West- 
minster Hall: for, by the courtesy of the House, ft 
member who has been thanked hi his place is eon* 
filtered as having a right always to occupy that place. 
These gentlemen were not disposed to admit that they 
had employed several of the best years of their lives 
in persecuting an innocent man. They accordingly 
kept their seats, and pulled their hats over their 
brows; hut the exceptions only made the prevailing 
p -i i tbu h i:u$ i n tno re ran a rkabl &, ' I lie Lon 1 s recei ved th u 
old man with similar tokens of respect. The 1 ni* 
versify of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws; and, in the Sheldonian Theatre* the under- 
graduates welcomed him with tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed 
by marks of royal favour. Hastings was sworn 
of the Privy Council, and was admitted to a long 
private audience of the Prince Regent, who treated 
Mm very graciously. When the Emperor of Russia 
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imd the King of Prussia visited England, Hustings 
appeared in their train both at Oxford and in the 
< ■ u tli 11ml! of London, and, though surrounded by a 
crowd of princes and great warriors, was every where 
received with marks of respect and admiration. He 
was presented by the Prince Regent both to Alex¬ 
ander and to Frederic William; and his Royal High¬ 
ness went so far os to declare in public that honours 
fer higher than a sent m the Privy Council were due, 
and would soon be paid, to the man who had saved 
the British dominions in Asia. Hastings now con¬ 
fidently expected a peerage; hut, front some unex¬ 
plained cause, he was again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment 
of good spirits, of faculties not impaired to any pain, 
ful or degrading extent, and of health such as is 
rarely enjoyed by those who attain such an age. At 
length, on the twenty-second of August, 1818, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, he met death with the 
same tranquil and decorous fortitude which he had op¬ 
posed to nil the trials of his various and eventful life. 

"With nil his faults,—and they were neither few nor 
small. — only one cemetery was worthy to contain his 
remains. In that temple of silence end reconciliation 
where the enmit ies of twenty generations lie buried, in 
the Great Abbey winch has during many ages afforded 
a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and bodies 
have been shattered by the contentions of the Great 
Hall, the dust of the illustrious accused should have 
mingled with the dust of the illustrious accusers. 
This was not to he. Yet the place of interment was 
not 111 chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish 
church of Daylesford, in earth which already held the 
hones of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was 
laid the coffin of the greatest man who lias ever borne 
that ancient and widely extended name. On t hat 
very spot probably, fourscore years before, the little 
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Warren, meanly clad and scantily fed, had played 
with the children of ploughmen. Even then Ids 
young mind had revolved plans which might be called 
romantic, Yet, however romantic, it is not likely 
that they had been so strange as the truth. Not only 
had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen fortunes of 
his line. Not only had he repurchased the old lands, 
and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had preserved and 
extended an empire. He had founded a polity. He 
had administered government and war with more 
than the capacity of UicUelicu. He had patronised 
learning with the judicious liberality of Cosino. He 
had been attacked by the most formidable combination 
of enemies that ever sought the destruction of a single 
victim [ and over that combination, after a struggle of 
ten years, he hud triumphed. He had at length gone 
down to his grave in the fulness of age, in peace, after 
so many troubles, in honour, after so much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character without favour or 
malevolence will pronounce that, in the two great 
elements of all social virtue, in respect for the rights 
of others, and in sympathy for the sufferings of others, 
he was deficient, Ilis principles were somewhat lax. 
His heart was somewhat hard. But though we cannot 
with truth describe him either as a righteous or as a 
merciful ruler, we cannot regard without admiration 
the amplitude and fertility of his intellect, his rare 
talents for command, for administration, and for con¬ 
troversy, his dauntless courage, his honourable !*>■ 
verty, his fervent zeal for the interests of the suite, 
his noble equanimity, tried by both extremes oi lor 
tutic, and never disturbed by cither. 
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MADAME D'ATiBLAY. (Jakuarv 1943.) 

Ditiry find Lttttrt t>f Madame JTArihaf. Five vola. 8vo. 

Loudon: 1842. 

Though the world saw and heard little of Madame 
D’Arblay during the last forty years of her life, and 
though that little did not add to her fame, there were 
thousands, we believe, who felt a singular emotion 
when they learned that she was no longer among us. 
The news of her death carried the minds of men 
back at one leap over two generations, to the time 
when her first literary triumphs were won. All those 
whom we had been accustomed to revere as intellec¬ 
tual patriarchs seemed children when compared with 
her; for Burke had sate up all night to read her 
writings, and Johnson had pronounced her superior 
to Fielding, when llogers was still a schoolboy, and 
Southey still in petticoats. Yet more strange did it 
seem that wc should just have lost one whose name 
had been widely celebrated before any body had heard 
of some illustrious men who, twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago, were, after a long and splendid career, 
borne with honour to the grave* Yet so it was. 
Frances Burney was at the height of fame and po¬ 
pularity licfore Cowpcr had published his first volume, 
before Poraon had gone up to college, before Pitt had 
taken bis seat in the House of Commons, before the 
voice of Erskine had been once heard in Westminster 
Hull. Since the appearance of her first work, sixty-two 
years had passed; and this interval had been crowded, 
not only with political, but also with intellectual re¬ 
volutions. Thousands of reputations had, during 
that juried, sprung up, bloomed, withered, and dis¬ 
appeared. New kinds of composition had come into 
fashion, had gone out of fashion, had been derided, 
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had been forgotten. The fooleries of Delia Crusty 
and the fooleries of Kotaebue, had for a time be¬ 
witched the multitude, but had left no truce behind 
them ; nor had misdirected genius been able to save 
from decay the once flourishing schools of Godwin, of 
Darwin, and of Radcllffe. Many books, written ibr 
temijoraiy effect, bad run through six or seven edi¬ 
tions, and had then been gathered to the novels of 
Afru Be h i], and the epic poems of Sir Richard Black- 
more- Yet the early works of Madame D’Arbhty, in 
Hpitc of the lapse of years, in spite of the change of 
manners, in spite of the popularity deservedly ob¬ 
tained by some of her rivals, continued to hold a high 
place in the public esteem- She lived to be a classic. 
Time set on her fame, before she went hence, that 
seal which is seldom set except on the fame of the 
departed. Like Sir Coudy Rackrent in the talc, she 
survived her own wake, and overheard the judgment 
of posterity. 

Having always felt a warm and sincere, though not 
a blind admiration for her talents, we rejoiced to learn 
that her Diary was about to he made public. Our 
hopes, it is true, were not umnixed with fears. We 
could not forget the fate of the Memoirs of Dr, 
Burney, which were published ten years ago. That 
unfortunate book contained much Hint was curious 
and interesting* Yet St was received with a cry of 
disgust, and was speedily consigned to oblivion. The 
troth is, that it deserved Its doom* It was written in 
Madame D'Arblays later style, the worst style that 
has ever been known among men, No genius, no 
inlorniution, could save from proscription a book so 
written. We, therefore, opened the Diary with no 
small anxiety, trembling lest we should light upon 
some of that peculiar rhetoric which deforms almost 
every page of the Memoirs, and which it is impossible 
to read without a sensation made up of mirth, shame 
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and loathing. We soon, however, discovered to otir 
great delight that this Diary was kept before Madame 
I)’Aridity became eloquent. It is, for the most part, 
written in her earliest mul best manner, in true wo- 
nuiti s English, clear, natural, and lively. The two 
works are lying side by side before us; and we never 
turn from the Memoirs to the Diary without a sense 
of relief. The difference is as great as the difference 
between the atmosphere of a perfumer's shop, fetid 
with lavender water and jasmine soap, and the air of 
a heath on a fine morning in May. both works ought 
to be consulted by every person who wishes to be welt 
acquainted with the history of our literature and our 
manners. But to rend the Diary is a pleasure; to 
read the Memoirs will always be a task. 

We may, perhaps, afford some harmless amusement 
to our readers if we attempt, with the help of these 
two books, to give them an account of the most im* 
jKjrtant years of Madame D'Arblay's life. 

She was descended from a family which bore the 
name of Maeburney, and which, though probably of 
Irish origin, had been long settled in Shropshire, and 
was possessed of considerable estates in thut county. 
Unhappily, many years before her birth, theMacbur- 
Ticys began, as if of set purpose and in a spirit of de¬ 
termined rivalry, to expose and min themselves. The 
heir apparent, Mr. James Maeburney, offended his 
father by making a runaway match with an actress 
from Goodman's Fields. The old gentleman could 
devise no more judicious mode of wreaking vengeance 
on his utidutiful boy than by marrying the cook. 1 lie 
cook gave birth to a son named Joseph, who succeeded 
to all the Linda of the family, while James was cut 
off with a shilling. The favourite son, however, was 
ao extravagant, that he soon became as poor as his 
disinherited brother. Both were forced to earn their 
bread by their labour. Joseph turned dancing mas- 
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ter, and settled in Norfolk. James struck off the Mae 
from the beginning of his name, and set up as a por¬ 
trait painter at Chester, Here he had a son named 
Charles, well known as the author of the History of 
Music, and as the father of two remarkable childrtSi, 
of a son distinguished by learning, and of a daughter 
still more honourably distinguished by genius. 

Charles early showed a taste for that art, of which, 
at u Inter period, he became the historian. He was 
apprenticed to a celebrated musician in London, and 
applied himself to study with vigour and success. 
He soon found a kind and munificent patron in Folk 
Grevilk, a highborn and highbred man, who seems 
to have had in large measure all the accomplishments 
and all the follies, all the virtues and aU the vices, 
which, a hundred years ago, were considered as 
making up the character of a fine gentleman. Under 
such protection, the young artist bad every prospect 
of a brilliant career in the capital But his health 
failed. It became necessary' for him to retreat from 
the smoke and river fog of London, to the pure air 
of the coast. He accepted the place of organist, at 
Lynn, and settled at that town with a young lady 
who had recently become his wife. 

At Lynn, In June, 1752, Frances Burney was bom. 
Nothing in her childhood indicated that she would, 
while still a young woman, have secured for herself 
an honourable and permanent place among English 
writers. She was shy and silent. Her brothera and 
sisters called her a dunce, and not without some show 
of reason; for at eight years old she did not know 
her letters. 

In 1760, Mr. Burney quitted Lynn for London, 
and took a house in Poland Street; a situation 
which had been fashionable in the reign of i^ueen 
Anne, but which, since that time, had been deserted 
by most of its wealthy and noble inhabitants, He 
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afterwards resided in Saint Martin’s Street, on the 
south side a! Leicester Square. His house there is 
still well known, and will continue to be well known 
as long as our island retains any trace of civilisation; 
ibr it was the dwelling of Newton, and the square 
turret which distinguishes it from all the surrounding 
buildings was Newton’s observatory. 

Mr. Burney at once obtained as many pupils of the 
most respectable description ns he had time to attend, 
and was thus enabled to support his family, modestly 
indeed, and frugally, but in comfort and indepen¬ 
dence. His professional merit obtained for him the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the University of 
Oxford; and bis works on subjects connected with 
his art gained for him n place, respectable, though 
certainly not eminent, among men of letters. 

The progress of the mind of Frances Burney, from 
her ninth to her twenty-fifth year, well deserves to 
be recorded, "When her education had proceeded no 
further than the hornbook, she lost her mother, and 
thenceforward she educated herself. Her father ap¬ 
pears to have been as bad a father as a very honest, 
affectionate, and sweet tempered man can well be. 
He loved bis daughter dearly ] but it never seems to 
have occurred to him that a parent has other duties 
to perform to children than that of fondling them. 
It would indeed have been impossible for him to su¬ 
perintend their education himself, Ilis professional 
engagements occupied him all day. At seven in the 
morning he begun to attend his pupils, and, when 
London was full, was sometimes employed in teaching 
till eleven at night. He was often forced to carry in 
his pocket n tin box of sandwiches, and a bottle of 
wine and water, on which he dined in a hackney 
coach, while hurrying from one scholar to another. 
Two of bis daughters he sent to a seminary at Paris; 
hut he imagined that Frances would run some risk oi 
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[ Miinj r perverted from the protoStfint faith if she wore 
educated in a Catholic country, and he therefore kept 
her at home. No governess, no toucher of any art or 
of any language, was provided for her. Put otic of 
her sisters showed her how to write; and, before slit 
was fourteen, she began to find pleasure in reading. 
It was not, however, by reading that her intellect 
was formed. Indeed, when her best novels wore 
produced, her knowledge of books was very small. 
When at the height of her fame, she was unac¬ 
quainted with the most celebrated works of Volt aim 
mnl Molicre; and, what seems still more extraor¬ 
dinary, hud never heard or seen a line of Churchill, 
who, when she was a girl, was the most popular of 
living poets. It is particularly deserving of observ¬ 
ation that she appears to have been by no mean* ii 
novel reader. Her father's library was large; and 
he had admitted into it so many books which rigid 
moralists generally exclude that he felt uneasy, as lie 
afterwords owned, when Johnson began to examine 
the shelves. Hut in the whole collection there was 
only a single novel, Fielding's Amelia, 

An education, however, which to most girls would 
have been useless, but which suited Fanny’s mind 
better than elaborate culture, was in constant pro¬ 
gress during her passage from childhood to woman¬ 
hood. The great book of human nature was turned 
over before her. Her father's social position was 
very peculiar, lie belonged in fortune and station 
to the middle class. Ilia daughters seemed to have 
been suffered to mix freely with those whom butlers 
and waiting uniids call vulgar. We are told that 
they were in the habit of playing v, it h the children 
of a wigmakcr who lived in the adjoining house. ^ ct 
few nobles could assemble in the most stately man¬ 
sions of Grosvcnor Square or Saint James's Square, a 
society so various and so brilliant as wn« some times 
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to be found in Dr. Burney's cabin. His mind, though 
not very powerful or capacious, was restlessly actiiTu" 
and, in the intervals of his professional pursuits, he 
hud contrived to lay up much miscellaneous ickfbrma- 
t»n. His attainments, the suavity of his temper, and 
tlie gentle simplicity of his manners, had obtained for 
him ready admission to the first literary circles 
Wiiile he was still at Lynn, he had won Johnson’s 
heart by sou tiding with honest zeal the praises of 
the English Dictionary, In London the two friends 
met frequently, and agreed most harmoniously. One 
tie, indeed, was wanting to their mutual attachment, 
Burney loved his own art passionately; and Johnson 
just knew the bell oi Saint Clement’s church from the 
organ. They had, however, many topics in common; 
and on winter nights their conversations were some¬ 
times prolonged till the fire had gone out, and the 
candles" had burned away to the wicks, Burney's 
admiration of the powers which had produced Ras- 
selas and The Rambler bordered on idolatry, John¬ 
son, on the other hand, condescended to growl out 
that Burney was an honest fellow, a man whom it 
was impossible not to like. 

Garrick, too, was a frequent miter in Poland Street 
and Saint Martin's Lane. That wonderful actor loved 
the society of children, partly from good nature, and 
partly from vanity. The ecstasies of mirth and terror, 
which hie gestures and play of countenance never 
tailed to produce in a nursery, flattered him quite 
as much as the applause of mature critics. Ho 
often exhibited all It is powers of mimicry for the 
Wiiisemont uf the littJo Burneys* awed them by shod- 
dering and crouching m if ho flaw a ghost, soured 
them by raving like u maniac in Saint Luke's, find 
ihen at once hecutnc an auctioneer, a ehiumev5wecper r 
or an old woman, and made them laugh till the tears 
ran down their cheeks. 
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But it would be tedious to recount the names of 
nil the men of letters and artists whom Frances 
Burney had an opportunity of seeing and hearing* 
Cohncm, Twining, Harris, Barctti, Hawkesworth, 
Reynolds, Barry, were among those who occasionally 
surrounded the tea table and supper tray at her fa¬ 
ther’s modest dwelling. This was not all- The dis¬ 
tinction which Dr* Burney had acquired as a musi¬ 
cian, and as the historian of music, attracted to his 
house the most eminent musical performers of that 
age. The greatest Italian singers who visited England 
regarded him as the dispenser of fame in their art, 
and exerted themselves to obtain his suffrage. Pa- 
chkrotti became his intimate friend. The rapacious 
Agujari, who sang for nobody else under fifty pounds 
an air, sang her best for Dr* Burney without a fee; 
and in the company of Dr* Burney even the haughty 
and eccentric Gabrielli constrained herself to behave 
with civility* It was thus in his power to give, with 
scarcely any expense, concerts equal to those of the 
aristocracy. On such occasions the quiet street in 
which he lived was blocked up by coronated chariots, 
and his little drawingroom was crowded with peers, 
peeresses, ministers, and ambassadors. On one 
evening, of which we happen to have a full account, 
there were present Lord Mulgmve, Lord Bruce, Lord 
and Lady Edgecunibe, Lord Barrington from the 
War Office, Lord Sandwich from the Admiralty, 
Lord Ashbumham, with In 3 gold key dangling from 
his pocket, and the French Ambassador, M. l J o 
Guignes, renowned for his fine person and for his 
success in gallantry. But the great show of the 
night was the Russian ambassador, Count Orloff, 
whose gigantic figure was all in a blaze with jewels, 
and in whose demeanour the untamed ferocity of the 
Scythian might be discerned through a thin varnish 
of French politeness. As he stalked about the small 
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parlour, brushing the ceiling with liis toupee, the 
girl* whispered to each other, with mingled admira¬ 
tion and horror, that he was the favoured lover of 
his august mistress; that ho Stud borne the chief part 
ht the revolution to which she owed her throne; and 
that hi* huge hands, now glittering with diamond 
rings*, hud given the Lost squeeze to the windpipe of 
her unfortunate husband. 

With such illustrious guests as these were mingled 
all the most remarkable specimens of the race of lions, 
a kind of game which is hunted in London every 
spring with more than Miltonian ardour and per¬ 
severance. Bruce, who had washed down steak* cut 
from living oxen with water from the fountains of 
the Nile, came to swagger and! talk about his travels. 
Omni lisped broken English, and made all the as¬ 
sembled musicians hold their ears lb}' howling Ota- 
licit cun love songs, such as those with which Oberea 
charmed her Opano. 

With the literary and fashionable society, which 
occasionally met under Dr. Burney's roof, Frances 
can scarcely be said to have mingled, She was nut a 
musician, and could therefore boar no part in the 
concerts. She was shy almost to awkwardness, and 
searcely ever joined in the conversation, The slightest 
remark from a stranger disconcerted her; and even 
the old friend* of her father who tried to draw her 
out could seldom extract more than a Yes or a No. 
Her figure was small, her face not distinguished by 
beauty. She was therefore Buffered to withdraw 
quietly to the background, and, unobserved herself, 
to observe all that passed. Her nearest relations 
were aware that she had good sense, hut seem not 
to have suspected that, under her demure and bashful 
deportment, were concealed a fertile invention and a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. She had not, it is true, 
an eye for the fine shades of character. But every 
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marked peculiarity instantly caught her notice and 
remained engraven on her imagination. Thus* while 
still a girl, she lmd laid up such a store of materials 
for fiction m few of those who mix much in the 
world are able to accumulate during a long life. She 
had watched and listened to people of every class, 
from princes and great officers of state down to ar¬ 
tists living in garrets* and poets familiar with sub- 
torranean cooksbops, Hundreds of remarkable [ier- 
sons had passed in review before her, English, French, 
German. Italian, lords and fiddlers* deans of cathe¬ 
drals and managers of theatres* travellers leading 
about newly caught savages* and singing women es¬ 
corted by deputy husbands- 

So strong was the impression made on the mind 
of Frances by the society which she was in the habit 
of seeing and hearing* that she began to write little 
fictitious narratives as soon as she could use her 
pen with ease* which* ns we have said* was not very 
early* Her sisters were amused by her stories; 
but Dr. Burney knew nothing of their existence; 
and in another quarter her literary propensities met 
with serious discouragement. When she was fifteen* 
her father took a second wife. The new Mrs. Burney 
soon found out that her stepdaughter was fond 
of scribbling* and delivered several goodnatured 
lectures on the subject. The advice no doubt was 
well meant, and might have been given by the most 
judicious friend; for at that time* from causes to 
which wo may hereafter advert* nothing could he 
more disadvantageous to a young Indy than to be 
known as a novel writer. Frances yielded* relin¬ 
quished her favourite pursuit, and made a bonfire of 
all her manuscripts.* 
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She now hemmed mid Btitched from breakfast to 
“ r mth ^ruptiloua regularity. But the dinners 
of that tune were early - and the afternoon wa* her 
own. Though ahe had given U p novel writing, she 
V s 6t|11 ioiltl “sing her pen. She began to keep a 
diary, and she corresponded largely with a person 
who seems to have had the chief share in rhe forma- 
tion of her mind. This was Samuel Crisp, an old 
friend of her father. Ills name, well known, near a 
century ago, in the most splendid circles of London, 
has Jong been forgotten. His history is, however, so 
interesting and instructive, that it tempts us to 
venture on a digression. 

Long before Frances Burney was born, Mr. Crisp 
had made his entrance into the world, with every ad¬ 
vantage, lie was wdl connected and well educated. 
His face and figure were conspicuously handsome; 
his manners were polished; his fortune was easy; his 
character was without stain; he lived in the best 
society; tic had read much; he talked well; his taste 
in literature, music, painting, architecture, sculpture, 
was held in high esteem. Nothing that the world 
can give scented to be wanting to his happiness and 
respectability, esccpt that he should understand the 
limits of his powers, and should not throw away dis¬ 
tinctions which were within his reach in the pursuit 
of distinctions which were unattainable. 

11 Tt is an uncontrolled truth," says Swift, “ that no 
man ever made an ill figure who understood his own 
talents, nor a good one who mistook them." Every 
day brings with it fresh illustrations ol this we Eg hi y 
saying* hut the best commentary that we rememlier 
is the history of Samuel Crisp. Men like him have 

Ttii couW nflt be; for [ha iicrifict! was (be efieet, ftwontiflg 10 
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their proper place, and U is a most important one, m 
the Commonwealth of Letter*. It U by thd judg¬ 
ment of such men that the rank of authors i» Anally 
determined. It is neither to the multitude, nor to the 
few who are gifted with great creative genius, that we 
nrc to look for sound critical decisions. I he multi¬ 

tude, unacquainted with the best models, are capti¬ 
vated by whatever stuns and dazzles them. 1 he* 
deserted Mrs. Siddons to run after Master Betty;; and 
they now prefer, we have no doubt, Jack Sheppard, to 
Von Artcvelde. A man of great original genius, on 
the other hand, a man who haa attained to mastery 
in some high walk of art, w by no means to be im¬ 
plicitly trusted os a judge of the performances of 
others. The erroneous decisions pronounced by sitcii 
men are without number. It is commonly sup] _ 
that jealousy makes them unjust. But a more credit¬ 
able explanation may easily be found. 1 ie ' Ll 7 
excellence of n work shows that some of the faculties 
of the author have been developed at the expense or 
the rest; For it is not given to the human intellect to 
expand itself widely in all directions at once t an to 
be at the same time gigantic and well proportioned. 
Whoever becomes preeminent in any art, nay, in wiy 
style of art, generally does so by devoting lumsdt 
with intense and exclusive enthusiasm to the pursui 
of one kind of excellence. His perception of other 
kinds of excellence is therefore too often impaired. 
Out of his own department he praises and blames at 
random, and is far less to be trusted than the mere 
connoisseur, who produces nothing, and whose busi¬ 
ness is only to judge and enjoy One painter is <dis¬ 
tinguished by his exquisite finishing- He tods day 
after day to bring the veins of a cabbage leaf, the 
folds of a lace veil, the wrinkles of an old womans 
face, nearer and nearer to perfection. In the hum 
which lie employs on a square foot of canvass, a 
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Hitter of a different order covers the walls of a palace 
with gods burying giants under mountains, or makes* 
flie cupola of « church alive with seraphim and 
martyrs. The more fervent the passion of cadi of 
these artists for hi* art, the higher the merit of cadi 
in his own line* the more unlikely it is that they will 
justly appreciate each other* Many persons who never 
handled a pencil probably do for more justice to 
Michael Angelo than would have been done by Gerard 
DguWj and far more justice to Gerard Douw than 
would have been done by Michael Angelo. 

It is the same with literature. Thousands, who 
have no spark of the genius of Dry den or "Words¬ 
worth, do to Dry den the justice which has never been 
done by Wordsworth, and to Wordsworth the justice 
which, wc suspect, would never have been done by 
Dry den. Gray, Johnson, Eichardson, Fielding, are 
nil highly esteemed by the great body of intelligent 
and well informed men. But Gray could sec no 
merit in Rasselas; and Johnson could see no merit in 
the Bard, Fielding thought Eichardson a solemn 
prig; and Eichardson perpetually expressed con* 
tempt and disgust for Fielding’s lowness. 

Mr, Crisp seems, as far as we can judge, to have 
been a man eminently qualified fur the useful office 
of a connoisseur. His talents and knowledge fitted 
him to appreciate justly almost every species of intel¬ 
lectual superiority* As an adviser he was inestimable. 
Nay, he might probably have held a respectable rank 
03 a winter, if he would have confined himself to some 
department of literature in which nothing more than 
sense, taste, and reading was required. Unhappily 
he set his heart on being a great poet, wrote a tragedy 
in five acts on the death of Virginia, and offered it 
to Garrick, who was his personal friend- Garrick 
Acad* shook his head, and expressed a doubt whether 
it would be wise in Mr Crisp to stake a reputation* 
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>vhieli stood high, on the success of such a piece, lint 
the author, blinded by ambition, set in motion a 
machinery such as none could long resist. His inter* 
ceeaors were the most eloquent man and the most 
lovely woman of that generation, Pitt was induct d 
to read Virginia, and to pronounce it excellent. Lady 
Coventry, with fingers which might have furnished a 
model to sculptors, forced the manuscript into the 
reluctant hand of the manager; and, in the year 
1754, the play was brought forward. 

Nothing that shill or friendship could do was 
omitted. Garrick wrote both prologue and epilogue. 
The zealous friends of the author filled every bos; 
and, by their strenuous exertions, the life of the play 
was prolonged during ten nights. But, though there 
was no clamorous reprobation, it was universally felt 
that the attempt had failed. When Virginia was 
printed, the public disappointment was even greater 
than at the representation. The critics, the Monthly 
Reviewers in particular, fell on plot, characters, and 
diction without mercy, but, we fear, not without 
justice. We have never met with a copy of the 
piny; but, if we may judge from the scene which is 
extracted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and which 
does not appear to have been malevolently selected, 
we should say that nothing but the noting of 
Garrick, oud the partiality of the audience, could have 
wived so feeble and unnatural n drama from instant 
damnation. 

The ambition of the poet was still unsubdued. 
When the London season closed, lie applied himself 
vigorously to the work of removing blemishes. He 
dots not seem to have suspected, what we are strongly 
inclined to suspect, that the whole piece was one 
blemish, and that the passages which were meant to 
lie fine, were, in truth, bursts of that tame extrava¬ 
gance into which writers fall, when they set them- 
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selves to be sublime tuid pathetic in spite of nature. 
I te omitted, added, retouched, and flattered himself 
with 1 1 opes of a complete success in the Mowing 
j f ear; but in the Mowing year, Garrick showed no 
disposition to bring the amended tragedy on the 
stage. Solicitation and remonstrance were tried in 
vain. Lady Coventry, drooping under that msdatly 
which seems ever to select what is loveliest for its 
prey, could render no assistance. The manager's 
language was civilly evasive; but his resolution was 
inflexible. 

Crisp had committed a great error; but he had 
escaped with a very slight penance. His play had 
not been hooted from the boards. It had, on the 
contrary, been better received than many very es¬ 
timable performances have been, than Johnson’s 
Irene, for example, or Goldsmith’s Goodnaturcd Man. 
Had Crisp been wise, he would have thought himself 
happy in having purchased self knowledge so cheap. 
He would have relinquished, without vain repining*, 
the hope of poetical distinction, and would have 
turned to the many sources of happiness which he 
still possessed. Had he been, on the other hand, an 
unfeeling and unblushing dunce, he would have gone 
on writing scores of bad tragedies in defiance of cen. 
sure and derision. Jiut he hod too much sense to 
risk a second defeat, yet too little sense to licar his 
first defeat like a man. The fatal delusion that he 
was a great dramatist, hud taken firm possession of 
his mind. Mis failure he attributed to every cause 
except the true one. tie complained of the ill will 
of Garrick, who appears to have done for the play 
every tiling that ability and zeal could do, and who, 
from selfish motives, would, of course, have been well 
pleased if Virginia had been as successful as the 
lieggar’a Opera. May, Crisp complained of the lan¬ 
guor of the friends whoso partiality had given him 
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three benefit nights to which he had no claim. lie 
complained of the injustice of the spectators, when, 
in truth, lie ought to have been grateful for their 
unexampled patience. He lost his temper and spirits, 
and became a cynic and a hater of mankind. FrGm 
London he retired to Hampton, and from Hampton 
to n solitary and long deserted mansion, built on a 
common in one of the wildest tracts of Surrey. No 
road, not even a sheep walk, connected his lonely 
dwelling with the abodes of men- The place of Ins 
retreat was strictly concealed from his old associates. 
In the spring he sometimes emerged, and was seen 
at exhibitions and concerts in London. Hut he soon 
disappeared, and hid himself, with no society but his 
hooks, in his dreary hermitage. He survived his 
failure about thirty years. A new generation sprang 
up around hi in. No memory of his bad verses re¬ 
mained among men. His very name was forgotten. 
How completely the world had lost sight of him, will 
appear from a single circumstance. We looked for him 
in a copious Dictionary of Dramatic Authors published 
while he was still alive, and we found only that 51 r, 
Henry Crisp, of the Custom House, had written a play 
called Virginia, acted in 1754. To the last, however, 
the unhappy man continued to brood over the injustice 
of the manager and the pit, and tried to convince him* 
self and others that he hud missed the highest literary 
honours, only because he had omitted some fine pas¬ 
sages in compliance with Garrick’s judgment- Alas, 
f ir human nature, that the wounds of vanity should 
smart and bleed so much longer than the wounds of 
affection! Few people, we believe, whose nearest 
friends and relations died in 1754, had nny acute 
feeling of the loss in 1782. Dear sisters, and favourite 
daughters, and brides snatched away before tlic 
honeymoon was passed, had lieen forgotten, or were 
remembered only with a tranquil regret. But Samuel 
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Crisp was still mourning for his tragedy, like Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be com¬ 
forted. “ Never” such was bis language twenty- 
eight years after his disaster, “never give up or alter 
u‘tittle unless it perfectly coincides with your own 
inward feelings. I can say this to my sorrow and 
iny cost. Hut mum!” Soon utter these words 
were written, ids life, a life which might have been 
eminently useful and happy, ended in the same gloom 
in which, during more than 11 quarter of u century, 
it had been passed. We have thought it worth while 
to rescue from oblivion this curious fragment of 
literary history. It seems to us at once ludicrous, 
melancholy, and full of instruction. 

Crisp was an old and very intimate friend of the 
Burneys. To them alone wits confided the name of 
the desolate old hall in which he hid himself like a 
wild beast in a den. For them were reserved such 
remains of bis humanity as had survived the failure 
of his play. Frances Burney he regarded us his 
daughter. He called her his Fonnikin; and she in 
return called him her dear Baddy. In truth, he 
seems to have done much more than her real parents 
for the development of her intellect; for though lie 
was a bad poet, he was a scholar, a thinker, and an 
excellent counsellor. He was particularly fond of the 
concerts in Poland Street. They had, indeed, been 
commenced at his suggestion, and when he visited 
London he constantly attended them. But when he 
grew old, and when gout, 1 rought on partly by 
mental irritation, confined him to Ids retreat, lie was 
desirous of having n glimpse of that guy and brilliant 
world from which he was exiled, and be pressed 
Fonnikin to send him full accounts of her father's 
evening parties. A few of her letters to him have 
been published; and it is impossible to read them 
without discerning in them all the powers which 
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afterwards produced Evelina and Cecilia, the quick¬ 
ness in catching every odd peculiarity of character 
and manner, the skill in grouping, the humour, often 
richly comic, sometimes even farcical. 

Fntinys propensity to novel writing had for a time 
been kept down. It now rose up stronger than ever. 
The heroes and heroines of the tales which had 
perished in the flames, were still present to the eye 
of her mind. One favourite story, in particular, 
haunted her imagination. It urns about a certain 
Caroline Evelyn, a beautiful damsel who made an 
unfortunate love match, and died, leaving au infant 
daughter. Frances began to image to herself the 
various scenes, tragic and comic, through which the 
poor motherless girl, highly connected on one side, 
meanly connected on the other, might have to puss. 
A crowd of unreal beings, good and bad, grave and 
ludicrous, surrounded the pretty, timid, young or¬ 
phan j a coarse sea captain; an ugly insolent fop, 
blazing in a superb court dress j another fop, as ugly 
and as insolent, but lodged on Snow Ilill, and tricked 
out in secondhand finery for the Hampstead ball j an 
old woman, all wrinkles and rouge, flirting her fan 
with the air of a miss of seventeen, and screaming 
in a dialect made up of vulgar French and vulgar 
English ’ t a poet lean and ragged, with a broad Scotch 
accent. Lly degrees these shadows acquired stronger 
and stronger consistence; the impulse which urged 
Frances to write became irresistible; and the result 
was the History of Evelina. 

Then came, naturally enough, a wish, mingled with 
many fears, to appear before the public; for, timid as 
Frances was, and bashful, and altogether unaccus¬ 
tomed to hear her own praises, it is clear that she 
wanted neither a strong passion for distinction, nor a 
just confidence in her own powers. Her scheme was 
to become, if possible, a candidate for fame without 
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running any risk of disgrace. .She had riot money to 
bear the expend of printing. It was therefore neces¬ 
sary that some bookseller should Ijc induced to take 
the risk ; and such a bookseller was not readily found. 
IMUley refused even to look at the manuscript unless 
he were entrusted with the name of the author. A 
publisher in Fleet Street, named Lowndes, was more 
complaisant. Some correspondence took place be¬ 
tween this person and Miss Burney, who took the 
name of Grafton, and desired that the letters addressed 
to her might be left at the Orange Coffeehouse. But, 
before the bargain was finally struck, Fanny thought 
it her duty to obtain her father's consent. She told 
him that she had written a book, that she wished to 
have his permission to publish it anonymously, but 
that she hoped that he would not insist upon seeing 
it. What followed may serve to illustrate what we 
meant when we said that Dr + Burney was as bad a 
father as so goodhcarted, a man could possibly be. It 
never seems to have crossed his mind that Fanny was 
about to take a step on which the whole happiness of 
her life might depend, a step which might raise her 
to nn honourable eminence, or cover her with ridicule 
and contempt. Several people had already been 
trusted, and strict concealment was therefore not to 
be expected. On so grave an occasion, it was surely 
his duty to give his best counsel to his daughter, to 
win her confidence, to prevent her from exposing 
herself if her book were a bad one, nnd p if it were a 
good one, to see that the terms which she made with 
the publisher were likely to he beneficial to her. In¬ 
stead of tins, he only stared, burst out a laughing, 
kissed her, gave her leave to do as she liked, and 
never even asked the name of her work* 1 lie con- 
t ract with Lowndes was speed! ly concluded. Twenty 
pounds were given for the copyright, and were ac¬ 
cepted by Fanny with delight* Her iatlteris inex- 
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disable neglect of bis duty happily caused her no 
worn evil than the loss of twelve or fifteen hundred 
pounds. 

After many delays Evelina appeared in January 
1778. Poor Fanny was sick with terror, and durst 
liartlly stir out of doors. Some days passed before 
any thing was heard of the book. It had, indeed, 
nothing but its own merits to push it into public 
favour. Its author was unknown. The house by 
which it was published, was not r wc believe, held in 
high estimation. No body of partisans hod been en¬ 
gaged to applaud. The better class of readers ex¬ 
acted little from a novel about a young lady's entrance 
into the world. There was, indeed, at that time a 
disposition among the most respectable people to 
condemn novels generally: nor was this disposition 
by any means without excuse; for works of that sort 
were then almost always silly, and very frequently 
wicked. 

Soon, however, the first faint accents of praise 
began to be heard. The keepers of the circulating 
libraries reported that every body was asking for 
Evelina, and that some person had guessed An stay to 
be the author. Then came a favourable notice in the 
London Review; then another still more favourable 
in the Monthly- And now the book found its way to 
tables which bad seldom been polluted by marble 
covered volumes. Scholars and statesmen, who con¬ 
temptuously abandoned the crowd of romances to 
Miss Lydia Languish and Mies Sukey Saunter* were 
not ashamed to own that they could not tear them¬ 
selves away from Evelina* Fine carriages and rich 
liveries, not often seen east of Temple Bar, were at¬ 
tracted to the publisher's shop in Fleet Street. 
Lowndes was daily questioned about the author* but 
was himself as much in the dark as any of the ques¬ 
tioners The mystery* however, could not remain a 
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mystery long. It was known to brothers and sisters, 
aunts and cousins: and they were far too proud and 
too happy to be discreet, l>r, Burney wept over the 
book m rapture. Daddy Crisp shook his fist at his 
Fannikm in affectionate anger at not having been 
admitted to her confidence. The truth was whispered 
to Mra* Thrale; and then it began to spread fast. 

The book had been admired while it was ascribed 
to men of letters long conversant with the world* and 
accustomed to composition. But when it was known 
that a reserved p silent young woman had produced 
the best work of fiction that had appeared since the 
death of Smollett* the acclamations were redoubled. 
What she had done was* indeed* extraordinary. But, 
ns usual, various reports improved the story till it be¬ 
came miraculous. Evelina, it was said, was the work 
of a girl of seventeen. Incredible as this talc was, it 
continued to be repeated down to our own time, 
Frances was too honest to confirm it. Probably she 
was too much a. woman to contradict it; and it was 
long before any of her detractors thought of this 
mode of annoyance. Yet there was no want of low 
minds and bad hearts in the generation which wit¬ 
nessed her first appearance. There was the envious 
Kcnrick and the savage Wolcot, the asp George 
Stecvens, and the polecat John Williams. It did not, 
however, occur to them to search the parish register 
of Lynn, in order that they might be able to twit a 
lady wilh having concealed her age. That truly 
chivalrous ex [doit was reserved for a bad writer of 
our own time, whose spite she had provoked by not 
furnishing him with materials for a worthless edition 
of Boswell's Life of Johnson* some sheets of which 
our renders have doubtless seen round parcels of 
better books. 

But we must return to our story, I he triumph 
was complete. The limid and obscure girl found her- 
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self on the highest pinnacle of fame. Great men, on 
whom she had gazed at a distance with humble rever¬ 
ence, addressed her with admiration, tempered by the 
tenderness due to her sex and age. Burke, Windham, 
Gibbon, Reynolds, Sheridan, were among her moat 
ardent eulogists. Cumberland acknowledged her 
merit, after his fashion, by biting his lips and wrig¬ 
gling in his chair whenever her name was mentioned. 
But it was at Strcfithnm that she tasted, in the highest 
perfection, the sweets of flattery, mingled with the 
sweets of friendship. Mrs. Thmle, then at the height 
of prosperity and iiopulnrity, with gay spirits, quick 
wit, showy though superficial acquirements, pleasing 
though not refined manners, a singularly amiable 
temper, and a loving heart, felt towards Fanny as 
towards a younger sister. With the Thinks Johnson 
was domesticated. He was an old friend of Dr. 
Burney -, hut he had probably taken little notice of 
Ur, Burney’s daughters, and Fanny, we imagine, had 
never in her life dared to speak to him, unless to osk 
whether he wanted a nineteenth or a twentieth cup 
of tea. He was charmed by her tale, and preferred 
it to the novels of Fielding, to whom, indeed, he had 
always been grossly unjust. Ho did not, indeed, 
carry his partiality so far as to place Evelina by the 
side of Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison j yet he 
said that his little favourite had done enough to have 
made even Richardson feel uneasy. With Johnson's 
cordial approbation of the book was mingled a fond¬ 
ness, half gallant half paternal, for the writer; and 
this fondness his uge and character entitled him to 
show without restraint, fie began by putting her 
hand to his lips. But he soon clasped her in his hug® 
arms, and implored her to be a good girl. She was 
his pet, bis dear love, bis dear little Burney, his little 
character-monger. At one time, he broke forth ui 
praise of the good taste of her caps. At another 
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time lie insisted on teaching her Latin. That, with 
all his coarseness and irritability, he was a man of 
sterling benevolence, lias long been acknowledged. 
But how gentle and endearing his deportment could 
be, was not known till the Recollections of Madame 
IXArblay were published. 

We have mentioned a few of the most eminent of 
those who paid their homage to the author of Evelina. 
The crowd of inferior admirers would require a cata¬ 
logue as long as that in the second book of the Iliad, 
In that catalogue would be Mrs. Chulmondeley, the 
Bayer of odd things, and Seward, much given to yawn¬ 
ing, and Barctti, who slow the man in the Haym&rkct, 
and Paoli, talking broken English, and Liuigton, taller 
by the head than any other member of the club, and 
Lady Millar, who kept a vase wherein fools were 
wont to put bud verses, and Jcmingham, who wrote 
verses fit to be put into the vase of Lady Milkr, and 
Dr. Franklin, not, as some have dreamed, the great 
Pennsylvanian Dr. Franklin, who could not then have 
paid Lis respects to Miss Burney without much risk 
of being hanged, drawn, aud quartered* but Dr. 
Franklin the less, 
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It would not have been surprising if such success 
bad turned even a strong bead, mid corrupted even 
a generous and affectionate nature. But, in tbe 
Diary, we can find no trace of any feeling inconsis¬ 
tent with a truly modest and amiable disposition. 
There is, indeed, abundant proof that Frances en¬ 
joyed with on intense, though a troubled, joy, the 
honours which her genius had won; but it is equally 
clear that her happiness sprang from the happiness of 
her father, her sister, and her dear Daddy frisp. IV Idle 
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flattered by the great, the opulent, and the learned, 
while followed along the Steync at Brighton, and the 
Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, by the gaze of admiring 
Crowds, her heart seems to have been still with the 
little domestic circle in Saint Martin's Street. If she 
recorded with minute diligence all the compliments, 
delicate and coarse, which she heard wherever she 
turned, she recorded them for the eyes of two or three 
persons who laid loved her from infancy, who had 
loved her in obscurity, and to whom her fame gave 
the purest and most exquisite delight. Nothing cun 
be more unjust than to confound these out|K>urings 
of a kind heart, sure of perfect sympathy, with the 
egotism of a bluestocking, who prates to all who 
come near her about her own novel or her own 
volume of sonnets. 

It was natural that the triumphant issue of Miss 
Burney's first venture should tempt her to try a 
second, Evelina, though it had raised her fame, had 
added nothing to her fortune. Some of her friends 
urged her to write for the stage* Johnson promised 
to give her im advice os to the composition* Morphy, 
who was supposed to understand the temper of the 
pit as well as any man of his time, undertook to in* 
struct her as to stage effect* Sheridan declared that 
he would accept a play from her without even reading 
it. Thus encouraged, she wrote a comedy named The 
Witlings. Fortunately it was never acted or printed* 
We can, we think, easily perceive, from the little 
which is said on the subject in the Diary, that The 
Witlings would have been damned, and that -Murphy 
and Sheridan thought so, though they were too polite 
to say so* Happily Frances had a friend who was 
not afraid to give her pain. Crisp, wiser for her 
than he had been for himself, read the manuscript in 
his lonely retreat, and manfully told her that she had 
failed, that to remove blemishes here and there would 
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be useless, that the piece had abundance of wit but 
no interest, that it was bud as a whole, that it would 
remind every reader of the Fcmmw Savank^ which, 
strange to say, she had never read, ond that she 
cauld not sustain so close u comparison with Moik-re. 
This opinion, in which Dr. Burney concurred, wjls so tit 
to Frances, in what she called il a hissing, groaning, 
catcalling epistle*” But she had too much sense not 
to know that it was belter to be hissed und catcalled 
by her Daddy, than by a whole sen of heads in the 
pit of Drury Lane Theatre: and she had too good a 
heart not to be grateful for so rare an act of friend¬ 
ship. She returned an answer, which shows how well 
she deserved to have a judicious, faithful, and affec¬ 
tionate adviser. u I intend," she wrote, <s to console 
myself for your censure by this greatest proof I have 
ever received of the sincerity, candour, and, let me 
add, esteem, of my dear daddy. And ss 1 happen to 
love myself more than my play, this consolation is 
not ii very trifling one* This, however, seriously I 
do believe, that when my two daddies put their head.* 
together to concert that hissing, groaning, catcalling 
epistle they sent me, they felt as sorry for poor little 
Atiss Bayes as she could possibly do for hersclL 1 ou 
see 1 do not attempt to repay your frankness with an 
air of pretended carelessness* But, though somewhat 
disconcerted just now, I will promise not to let my 
vexation live out another day- Adieu, my dear daddy, 
I won't be mortified, and 1 wont be dimmed; but 1 
will be proud to find I have, out of my own family, 
as well as in it, a friend who loves me well enough to 
speak plain truth to me/’ 

Frances now turned from her dramatic schemes to 
an undertaking far better suited to her talents* fthe 
determined to write a new tale, on a plan excellently 
contrived for the display of the powers in which her 
superiority to other writers lay* It was m truth a 
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grand and various picture gallery, which presented to 
the eye a long series of men and women, each marked 
by some strong peculiar feature. There were avarice 
and prodigality, the pride of blood and the pride of 
money, morbid restlessness and morbid njmthy, frivo¬ 
lous garrulity, supercilious silence, a Democritus to 
laugh at every thing, and a Heraclitus to lament over 
every thing. The work proceeded fast, and in twelve 
months was completed. It wanted something of the 
simplicity which had been among the most attractive 
charms of Evelina; but it furnished ample proof tluti 
the four years, which hod elapsed since Evelina ap¬ 
peared, had not been unprofitubly spent. Those who 
saw Cecilia in manuscript pronounced it the best novel 
of the age. Mrs. Thrale laughed and wept over it. 
Crisp was even vehement in applause, and offered to 
insure the rapid and complete success of the book for 
half a crown. What Miss Burney received for the 
copyright is not mentioned in the Diary; but we 
have observed several expressions from which we 
infer that the sum was considerable. That the sale 
would be great nobody could doubt; and Frances 
now had shrewd and experienced advisers, who would 
not suffer her to wrong herself. We have been told 
that the publishers gave her two thousand pounds, 
and we have no doubt that they might have given a 
still larger sum without being losers. 

Cecilia was published in the summer of 1782. The 
curiosity of the town was intense. We have been in* 
formed by persons who remember those days that no 
romance of Sir Walter Scott was more impatiently 
awaited, or more eagerly snatched from the counters 
of the booksellers. High as public expectation was, 
it was amply satis tied; and Cecilia was placed, by 
general acclamation, among the classical novels of 
England. 

Miss Burney was now thirty. Her youth had been 
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singularly prosperous; but clouds soon begau to 
gather over that dear and radiant dawn. Events 
deeply painful to a heart so Had as that of Frances 
followed each other in rapid succession. She was first 
called upon to attend the deathbed of her best friend, 
Samuel Crisp, \\ hen she returned to Saint Martin's 
Street, after performing this melancholy duty, she 
was appalled by hearing that Johnson had been struck 
with paralysis; and, not many months later, she 
parted from him for the last time with solemn tender¬ 
ness. He wished to look on her once more; and on 
the day before his death she long remained in tears 
on tiie stairs leading to his bedroom, in the hope that 
she might be called in to receive his blessing. lie 
was then sinking fast, and though he sent her an 
affectionate message, was unable to see her. but this 
was not the worst. There are separations far inert 1 
cruel than those which are made by death. She 
might weep with proud affection for Crisp and John* 
son* She had to blush m well as to weep for Mrs* 
Thrale, 

Life, however, still smiled upon Frances, Domestic 
happiness* friendship, independence, leisure, letters* all 
these things were hers; and she flung them all away. 

Among the distinguished persons to whom she had 
been introduced, none appears to have stood higher 
in her regard than Mrs, Dehiny. This lady was an 
interesting and venerable relic of a past age. She 
was the niece of George Granville* Lord Lansdowne, 
who, in Ms youth* exchanged verses and compliment* 
with Edmund Waller, and who was among tlie first 
to applaud the opening genius of Pope. She hod 
married Dr, Delany, si man known to his contempo¬ 
raries as a profound scholar and an eloquent preacher, 
but remembered in our time chiefly us one of iluU 
fcimdl circle in which the fierce spirit of Swift, tortured 
by disappointed ambition, by remorse, and by the ap 
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proachcs of madness, sought for amusement and re¬ 
pose. Doctor I>elany had long been dead. Ills widow, 
nobly descended, eminently accomplished, and retain¬ 
ing, in spite of the infirmities of advanced age, the 
vigour of her faculties and the serenity of her temper, 
enjoyed and deserved the favour of the royal family. 
She had a pension of three hundred a year; and a 
house at Windsor, belonging to the crown, had been 
fitted up for her accommodation. At this house the 
King and Queen sometimes called, and found a yen 
natural pleasure in thus catching an occasional 
glimpse of the private life of English families. 

In December 1785, Miss Burney was on a visit to 
Mrs. Ddany at Windsor. The dinner was over. The 
old lady was taking a nap. Her grandniece, n little 
girl of seven, was playing at some Christmas game 
With the visiters, when the door opened, and a stout 
gentleman entered unannounced, with a star on Ins 
brenst. smd “What? wliat? whut? tn his mouth* 
A cry of “ The King! ” was set up. A general scam¬ 
pering followed. Miss Burney owns that she could 
not have been more terrified If she had seen a ghost. 
But Mrs. Delany came forward to pay her duty to her 
royal friend, and the disturbance was quieted. 1 ran¬ 
ees was then presented, and underwent ft long exami- 
nation and crosses amination about all that she had 
written and all that she meant to write, 'I he Que<? n 
soon made her appearance, and his Majesty repeated, 
for the benefit of his consort., the information which 
he had extracted from Miss Burney. The good¬ 
nature of the royal pair might have softened even the 
authors of the Probationary Odes, and could not but 
be delight fid to a young lady who had Ijeen broil g- 1 * 
up a Tory. In a few days the visit was repeated* 
Miss Burney was more at ease than before, h 13 
Majesty, instead of seeking for information, conde¬ 
scended to impart it, and passed sentence on mat'} 
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great writers, English and foreign. Voltaire he pro 
n ou need a monster. Rousseau he liked nit her better. 
“But was (here ever/’ he cried, “such stuff us great 
part of Sbakspeare ? Only one must not say so. I hit 
what think you? What? Is there not sad stuff? Whut? 
What?” 

The next day Frances enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to some equally valuable criticism uttered by 
the Queen touching Goethe and Klopstock, and might 
have learned an important lesson of economy from 
the mode in which her Majesty's library hud been 
formed. “ J picked the book up on a stall/' said the 
Queen. “ Oil, it Is amazing what good books there 
arc on stalls I" Mrs. Dcluny, who seems to have 
understood from these words that her Majesty was in 
the habit of exploring the booths of Mooriitlds and 
Holywell Street in person, could not suppress an ex¬ 
clamation of surprise. “ Why,” said the Queen, “ I 
don’t pick them up myself. Hut I have a servant 
very clever; and, if they are not to lie had at the 
booksellers, they are not for me more than for an¬ 
other.” Miss Burney describes this conversation ns 
delightful j and, indeed we cannot wonder that, with 
her literary tastes, she should be delighted at hearing 
in how magnificent a manner the greatest lady in the 
hind encouraged literature. 

The truth U, that Frances was fascinated by the 
condescending kindness of the two great personages 
to whom she had been presented. Her father was 
even more infatuated than herself. 'Ihe result was 
a step of which wo cannot think with patience, but 
which, recorded as it is, with all its consequences, in 
these volumes, deserves at least this praise, that it 
has furm&hod a most impress!ire wartii tig* 

A German lady of the name of Hugger Jong one 
of the keepers of the tween’s robes, retired about 
this time ; and her Majesty offered the vacant post to 
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Miss Burney. When we eon eider that Miss Burney 
was decidedly the most popular writer of fictitious 
narrative then living, that competence, if not opu¬ 
lence, was within her reach, and that she was more 
than usually happy in her domestic circle, and when 
ive compare the sacrifice which she was invited to 
make with the remuneration which was held out to 
her, we are divided between laughter and indignation. 

What was demanded of her was that she should 
consent to be almost as completely separated from 
Iter family and friends as il she had gone to Lulcutta, 
and almost as close a prisoner as if she hud been sent 
to gaol for a libel; that with talents which had in¬ 
structed and delighted the highest living minds, she 
should now be employed only in mixing snuff and 
sticking pins; that she should be summoned by a 
waiting woman’s bell to a waiting woman's duties; 
that she should pass her whole life under the rest rain Is 
of a paltry etiquette, should sometimes fast till she 
was ready to swoon with hunger, should sometimes 
stand till her knees gave way with fatigue ; that she 
should not dare to sjwafc or move without considering 
how her mistress might like her words and gestures- 
Instead of those distinguished men and women, the 
flower of all political parties, with whom she had been 
in the habit of mixing on terms of equal friendship, 
she was to have for her perpetual companion the chief 
keeper of the robes, an old hag from Germany, of 
mean understanding, of insolent manner?, mid ot 
temper which, naturally savage, had now been eXM* 
pe rated by disease. Mow and then, indeed, poor 
Frances might console herself for the loss ot Burkes 
and Windham’s society, by joining in the “ celestia 
colloquy sublime ” of Ins Majesty’s Equerries, 

Amt what was the consideration for which she lvua 
to sell herself to this slavery? A peerage in her own 
right? A pension of two thousand a year for In* 
A seventy-four for her brother in the navy ? - 
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deanery for her brother in the church ? Not so. The 
price at which she was valued was her board, her 
lodging, the attendance of a manservant, and two 
hundred pounds a year. 

The man who, even when hard pressed by hunger, 
sells his birthright for n mess of pottage, is unwise. 
But what shall wc say of him who parts with Jiis 
birthright, and does not get even the pottage in re¬ 
turn ? It is not necessary to enquire whether opu¬ 
lence be an adequate compensation for the sacrifice of 
bodily and mental freedom j for Frances Burney paid 
for leave to be a prisoner and a menial. It was evi¬ 
dently understood as one of the terms of her engage¬ 
ment, that, while she was a member of the royal house¬ 
hold, she was not to appear before the public as an 
author: and, even had there been no such understand¬ 
ing, her avocations were such as left her no leisure 
for any considerable intellectual effort. That her place 
was incompatible with her literary pursuits w as indeed 
frankly acknowledged by the King when she resigned, 
** She has given np, lp he said, u five years of her pen." 
That during those five years she might, without pain¬ 
ful exertion, without any exertion that would not 
have been a pleasure, have earned enough to buy an 
annuity for life much larger than the precarious sa¬ 
lary which she received at court, is quite certain* 
The same income, too, which in Saint Martin's Street 
would have afforded her every comfort, must have 
Ijecn found scanty at Saint James's* W e cannot yen* 
ture to speak confidently of the price of millinery and 
jewellery; but we are greatly deceived it a indy, who 
had to attend Queen Charlotte on many public occa* 
rions, could possibly save a farthing out of a salary 
of tw x o hundred a year* The principle of the arrange- 
in cut was, in short i simply tins* that France* burney 
should become a slave, and should be rewarded by 
being made a beggar* 
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With what object their Majesties brought her to 
their palace, we must own ourselves unable to con¬ 
ceive. Their object could not be to encourage her 
literary exertions ; for they took her from a situation 
in which it was almost certain that she would write, 
ami put her into a situation in which it was impossi¬ 
ble tor her to write. Their object could not be to 
promote her pecuniary interest; tor they took her 
from a situation where she was likely to become rich, 
and put her into a situation in which she could not 
but continue poor. Their object could not be to ob¬ 
tain an eminently useful waiting maid ; for it is clear 
that, though Miss Burney was the only woman ofher 
time who could have described the death of Ilarrel, 
thousands might have been found more exjiert in tying 
ribands and filling snuff boxes. To grant her a pen¬ 
sion on the civil list would have been an act of 
judicious liberality, honourable to the court. H this 
was impracticable, the next best thing was to let her 
alone. That the King and Queen meant her nothing 
but kindness, we do not in the least doubt. But their 
kindness was the kindness of jicrsons raised high above 
the mass of mankind, accustomed to be addressed with 
profound deference, accustomed to sec all who ap¬ 
proach them mortified by their coldness and elated y 
their smiles. They fancied that to be noticed by them, 
to be near them, to serve them, was in itself a kind o 
happiness; and that Frances Burney ought to be nib 
of gratitude for being permitted to purchase, by the 
surrender of health, wealth, freedom, domestic affec¬ 
tion, and literary fame, the privilege of standing be¬ 
hind a royal chair, and holding a pair of royal gh>vc?- 
And who can blame them ? Who can wonder lb« 
princes should be under such a delusion, when t icy 
are encouraged in it by the very persons who sw cr 
from it most cruelly ? Was it to be expected t 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte should on 
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stand the interest of France Burney bettori or pi\> 
mote it with more zeal* than herself and her father 7 
No deception was practised. The conditions of the 
house of bondage were set forth with all simplicity* 
The hook was presented without a buit; the net was 
spread in sight of tiie bird: and the nuked hook was 
greedily swallowed; and the silly bird made baste to 
entangle herself in the net 

It is not strange indeed that an invitation to court 
should have caused ei fluttering in the bosom of leu 
inexperienced young woman. Hut it was the duty 
of the parent to watch over the child, and to show 
her that on one side were only infantine vanities and 
chimerical hopes* on the other liberty, peace of mind, 
affluence* social enjoyments, honourable distinctions. 
Strange to say, the only hesitation was on the part 
of Frances. Dr. Burney was transported out of him¬ 
self with delight* Not such lire the raptures of a 
Circassian father who has sold his pretty daughter 
well to a Turkish slavemerchant* let Dr. Burney 
was an amiable man, a man of good abilities* a iuun 
who bad seen much of the world. But he seems to 
have thought that going to court was like going to 
heaven ; that to see princes and princesses was a kind 
of beatific vision * that the exquisite felicity enjoyed 
by royal persons was not confined to themselves* hut 
was communicated by some mysterious efflux or re* 
flection to all who were suffered to stand at their 
toilettes* or to hear their trains. He overruled all 
his daughter's objections* and himself escorted her to 
her prison. The door closed* The key was turned. 
She* looking hack with tender regret on all that she 
hod left, and forward with anxiety and terror to the 
new life on which she was entering, was unable to 
spoak or stand; and he went on Ida way homeward 
rejoicing in her marvellous prosperity. 

And now began a slavery of five yeans ™ 
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years taken from the best part of life* und wasted in 
menial dtud^ry or in recreations duller than eicn 
menhd drudgery, under galling restraints and amidst 
unfriendly or uninteresting companions. The history 
of an ordinary day was this. Miss Burney had to 
rise and dross herself early, that she might be ready 
to answer the royal bell, which rang at half alter 
seven* Till about eight she attended in the Queen s 
dressing room, and had the honour of lacing her 
august mistresses stays, and of putting on the hoop, 
gown, and ncckhundkerchief. The morning was 
chiefly spent in rummaging drawers and laying fine 
clothes in their proper places. Then the Queen was 
to be powdered and dressed for the day. Twice a 
week her Majesty's hair was curled and craped ; ami 
this operation appears to have added a full hour to 
flic business of the toilette. It was generally three 
before Miss Burney was at liberty. Then she had 
two hours at her own disposal. To these hours we 
owe great part of her Diary. At five she had to at¬ 
tend her colleague, Madame Schwdienberg, u hateful 
old toudeater, as illiterate as a chambermaid, as 
proud as a whole German Chapter, rude, peevish, 
unable to bear solitude, unable to conduct herseh 
with common decency in society- ith this delightful 
associate, Frances Burney had to dine, and pass the 
evening. The pair generally remained together from 
five to eleven, and often had no other company the 
whole time, except during the hour from eight to 
nine, when the equerries came to tea. If poor 1‘ ranees 
attempted to escape to her own apartment, and to 
forget her wretchedness over a book, the execrable 
old woman railed and stormed, and complained that 
she was neglected. Yet, when Frances stayed* she 
was constantly assailed with insolent reproaches* 
Literary fame was, in the eyes of the German crone, 
a blemish, a proof that the person who enjoyed it 
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was meanly born, and out of the pale of good society. 
All her scanty stock of broken English was employed 
to express the contempt with which she regarded the 
author of Evelina and Cecilia, Frances detested 
cards, and indeed knew nothing about tlicmj but 
she soon found that tho least miserable way of pass¬ 
ing an evening with Madame Schwcllenberg was at 
the card table f and consented, with patient sadness, 
to give hours, which might have called forth the 
laughter and the tears of many generations, to the 
king of clubs and the knave of spades, Between 
eleven and twelve the bell rang again. Miss Burney 
had to pass twenty minutes or half an hour in un¬ 
dressing the Queen, and was then at liberty to retire, 
and to dream that she was chatting with her brother 
by the quiet hearth in Saint Martin’s Street, that she 
was the centre of an admiring assemblage at Mrs. 
Crewe’s, that Burke was calling her the first woman 
of the age, or that DHly was giving her a cheque for 
two thousand guineas. 

Hen, ivc must suppose, arc less patient thou 
women ; for wo are utterly at a loss to conceive how 
any human heing could endure such a life, while 
(hero remained a vacant garret in Grub Street, a 
crossing in want of ti sweeper, a parish workhouse, 
or a parish vault. And it was for such a life that 
Francos Burney had given np liberty and pence, a 
happy fireside, attached friends, a wide and spl-uidid 
circle of acquaintance, intellectual pursuits in whit h 
she was qualified to excel, and the sure hoj* of what 
to her would have been affluence. 

There is nothing new under the sun. 1 he last 
great master of Attic eloquence and Attic wit ha? lett 
us a forcible and touching description ot the misery 
of a man of letters, who, lured by hopes similar ro 
those of Frances, had entered the service of one ot 
the magnates of Home. 11 Fnhnppy that I am, cries 
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the victim of his own childish ambition: “would 
nothing content me but that I must leave mine old 
pursuit* ami mine old companions, and the life which 
ivsis without care, nnd the sleep which hud no limit 
save mine own pleasure, nnd the walks which 1 wss 
free to take where I listed, and fling myself into the 
lowest pit of a dungeon like this ? And, 0 God! lor 
what ? Was there no way by which 1 might have 
enjoyed in freedom comforts even greater than those 
which I now cum by servitude ? Like a lion which 
has been made so tame that men may lead him about 
by a thread, J am dragged up and down, with 
broken and humbled spirit, at the heels of those to 
whom, in mine own domain, i should have been an 
object of awe and wonder. And, worst oi all, I feel 
that here I gain no credit, that here 1 give no pleasure. 
The talents and accomplishments, which charmed a 
far different circle, arc here out of place, 1 am rnde 
in the arts of palaces, and can ill boar comparison 
with those whose calling, from their youth up^ has 
been to flatter and to sue- Hare I, then, two lives, 
that, after 1 have wasted one in the service of others, 
there may yet remain to me a second, which 1 may 
live unto myself? 31 

Now and then, indeed, events occurred which Ji.^ 
turbed the wretched monotony of Frances Burney b 
life. The court moved from Kcw to \\ indtfr, and 
from Windsor back to Kew. One dull colonel went 
out of waiting* und another dull colonel came into 
waiting* An impertinent servant made a blunder 
about tea* and canoed a misunderstanding between 
the gentlemen and the ladies. A half witted b renei 
Protestant minister talked oddly about conjugal fide* 
lity* An unlucky member of the household men* 
tioned a passage in the Morning Herald, reflecting 
on the Queen ; and forthwith Madam Schwelleubcrg 
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begun to storm in bad English, anil told 1dm that he 
made her H what you call perspire! ” 

A more important occurrence was the King's visit 
to Oxford, Miss Iinroey wont in the royal train to 
Funelmin, was utterly neglected there in the crowd, 
and could with difficulty find a servant to show the 
way to her bedroom, or a hairdresser to arrange her 
curls. She had the honour of entering Oxford in 
the last of a long string of carriages which formed the 
royal procession, of walking after the Queen all day 
through refectories anil chapels, and of standing, halt 
dead with fatigue and hunger, while her august mis¬ 
tress was seated at an excellent cold collation. At Mag¬ 
dalene College, Frances was left for a moment in a par¬ 
lour, where she sank down on a chnir. A goodnntuml 
equerry saw that she was exhausted, and shared with 
her some apricots and bread, which he had wiselj put 
into his pockets. At that moment the door opened; 
the Queen entered; the wearied attendants sprang 
up; the bread and fruit were hastily concealed. “ 1 
found," says poor Miss Burney, “ that our appetites 
were to be supposed annihilated, nt the same moment 
that our strength was to be invincible. 

Yet Oxford, seen even under such disadvantages, 
41 revived In her," to use her own words, 41 a consci¬ 
ousness to pleasure which hud long lain nearly dor¬ 
mant.” She forgot, during one moment, that she 
was a waiting maid, and telt as a woman oi true 
genius might be expected to feel amidst venerable 
remains of antiquity, beautiful works of art, vast re¬ 
positories of knowledge, and memorials ot the illus¬ 
trious dead. Had she still been what she was before 
her father induced her to fake the most fatal step of 
her life, we can easily imagine what pleasure she 
would havo derived from si visit to the noblest 
English cities. She might, Indeed, have been forced 
to travel in a lmck chaise, and might not have worn 
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so fine n gown of Chainljory gauze as that in which 
she tottered after the royal party* but with what 
delight would she have then paced the cloisters of 
Magdalene, compared the antique gloom of Merton 
with the splendour of Christ Church, mid looked down 
from the dome of the KadeUffe Library on the magni¬ 
ficent sea of turret* and battlements below ! How 
gladly would learned men have Laid aside for a few 
hours Pindar's Odes and Aristotle’s Ktliics, to escort the 
author of Cecilia from college to college ! W lint neat 
little banquets would she have found set out in their 
monastic cells! With what eagerness would pictures, 
medals, and illuminated missals have been brought 
forth from the most mysterious cabinets for her 
amusement! How much she would, have bad to hear 
and to tell about Johnson, as she walked over Pem¬ 
broke, and about Reynolds, in the antechapcl of New 
College t Rut these indulgences were not for one who 
Wl sold herself into bondage. 

About eighteen months after the visit to Oxford, 
another event diversified the wearisome life which 
Frances led at court, Warren Hastings was brought 
to the bar of the House of Peers, Tlie Queen and 
Princesses were present when the trial commenced, 
and Miss Burney was permitted to attend. During 
the subsequent proceedings a day rule for the same 
purpose was occasionally granted to licr j for the 
Queen took the strangest interest in the trial, and, 
when she could not go herself to 'Westminster Hall, 
liked to receive a report of what bad passed from a 
person who bud singular powers of observation, and 
who was, moreover, acquainted with some of the 
most distinguished managers. The portion of the 
Diary which relates to this celebrated proceeding is 
lively and picturesque. Yet we rend it, we own, with 
pain ; for it seems to us to prove that the fine under* 
standing of Frances Burney was beginning to feel the 
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pernicious influence of a mode of life which is os 
incompatible with health of mind as the air of the 
Pooiptme marshes with health of body* From the 
first day she espouses the cause of Hastings with a 
presumptuous vehemence and acrimony quite incon¬ 
sistent with the modesty and suavity of her ordinary 
deportment: She shudders when Burke enters the 
Hall at the head of the Commons, She pronounces 
him the cruel oppressor of an innocent man. She is 
at a loss to conceive how the managers can look at 
the defendant! and not bluah- Windham comes to 
her from the manager s box, to offer her refreshment* 
lE But/’ says she* 41 1 could not break brood with him/' 
Then* again, she exclaims, a Xh H Mr. Windham, how 
came you ever engaged in so crud, so unju&t a 
cause?” w Mr, Burke saw me," she soys, “and he 
bowed with the most marked civility of manner*- 
This, be it observed* was just otter his opening speech, 
a speech which had produced a mighty effect, and 
which, certainly, no other orator that ever lived could 
have made* 44 My curtsy/ 1 she continues, “was the 
most ungrateful, distant, and cold; I could not do 
otherwise ; so hurt I felt to ece him the head ol such 
a cause*” Now, not only had Burke treated her with 
constant kindness, but the very lost act which he per¬ 
formed on the day on which he was turned out of the 
Fay Office, about four years before this trial, was to 
make Doctor Burney organist of Chelsea Hospital* 
When, at the Westminster election, Doctor Burney 
was divided between his gratitude for this Favour and 
his Tory opinions, Burke in lhe noblest manner dis¬ 
claimed all right to exact a sacrifice of principle* 
u You have little or no obligations to me, h he wrote; 
iS but if you had as many as I really wish it were in 
my power, as it is certainly in my desire, to lay on you, 
l hope you do not think me cajmble of conferring 
them, in order to subject your mind or your uffsim 
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to n painful and mischievous servitude/' Wug tl.B a 
man to he uncivilly treated by a daughter of 1 ‘oetor 
Burney, because aim chose to differ from him respect- 
ing a vast and most complicated question, which he 
had studied deeply during many years, and which 
she had never studied at all ? It is clear, from Miss 
Burney's own narrative, that, when she behaved so 
unkindly to Mr. Burke, she did not even know of 
what Hastings was accused. One thing 1 , however, 
she must have known, that Burke had been able to 
convince a House of Commons, bitterly prejudiced 
against himself, that the charges were will founded, 
and that Pitt and Dundos had concurred with Fox 
and Sheridan, in supporting the impeachment, Surely 
a woman of far inferior abilities to Miss Burney might 
have been expected to see that this never could have 
happened unless there had been a strong case against 
the late Governor General. And there was, a* all 
reasonable men now admit, a strong case against him. 
That there were great public services tu be sot 
against his great crimes is perfectly true- But his 
services and his crimes were equally unknown to the 
lady who so confidently asserted Ins perfect innocence, 
and imputed to his accusers, that is to say, to idl the 
greatest men of all parties in the state, not merely 
error, but gross injustice mid barbarity. 

She had, it is true, occasionally seen Mr. Hastings, 
and Imd found his manners and conversation agree* 
able. But surely she could not be so weak as to 
infer from the gentleness of his deportment in a 
drawing room, that lie was incapable of committing ft 
great state crime, under the influence of ambition 
and revenge, A silly Miss, fresh from a boarding 
school, might full into such a mistake j but the woman 
who had drawn the character of Mr. Monekton should 
have known better. 

The truth is that she had been too long at Court. 
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She was sinking into ft slavery worse limit that of 
the body. The iron was beginning to enter into the 
soul. Accustomed during many months to watch the 
eye of a mistress, to receive with boundless gratitude 
the slightest mark of royal condescension, to feel 
wretched at every symptom of royal displeasure, to 
associate only with spirits long tamed and broken in, 
uhe was degenerating into something tit for her place. 
Queen Charlotte was a violent partisan of Hastings, 
had received, presents from him, anti had so far de* 
parted from the severity of her virtue us to lend her 
countenance to his wife, whose conduct bail certainly 
been tu reprehensible as that of any of the frail 
beauties who were then rigidly excluded from the 
English Court. The King, it was well known, took 
the same side. To the King and Queen all the mem¬ 
bers of the household looked submissively for gui¬ 
dance. The impeachment, therefore, was an atrocious 
persecution; the managers were rascals; the defend¬ 
ant was the most deserving and the worst used man 
in the kingdom. This was the cant of the whole 
palace, from Gold Stick in Waiting, down to the 
Table-Deckers and Yeomen of the Silver Scullery; 
and Miss Burney canted like the rest, though m 
livelier tones, and with less bitter feelings. t 
The account which she lias given of the Kings i 
ness contains much excellent narrative and deaenp 
tion, and will, we think, be as much valued by the 
historians of a future age as any equal portion « 
PepW or Evelyn's Diaries. That account shows also 
how affectionate and compassionate her nature was. 
But it ahows u1sq» we must say* that lu r waj o \ c 
was rapidly impairing her powers of reasoning and 
her sense of justice. ' We do not mean to discuss, m 
this place, the question, whether the views of Mr, 
Pitt or those of Mr. Fox respecting the regency were 
the more correct. It is, indeed, quite not ess to is 
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cuss that quest bn: for the censure of Miss Burney 
lulls alike on Pitt and Fox, on majority and minority. 
She is angry with the House of Commons for {(resum¬ 
ing to enquire whether the King was mad or not, ami 
whether there was a chance of his recovering his 
senses. A melancholy day," she writes; “news 
bad both at home and abroad. At home the dear 
unhappy king 6till worse; abroad new examinations 
voted of the physicians. Good heavens! what an 
insult does this seem from Parliamentary power, to 
investigate and bring forth to the world cvety circum¬ 
stance of such a malady as is ever held sacred to se¬ 
crecy in the most private families! How indignant 
we all fed here, no words can say." It is proper to 
observe, that the motion which roused nil this indig¬ 
nation at Kow was made by Mr. Pitt himself. We 
see, therefore, tbit the loyalty of the minister, who 
was then generally regarded as the moat heroic 
champion of his Prince, was lukewarm indeed when 
compared with the boiling seal which filled the pages 
of the backstairs and the women of the bedcham¬ 
ber. Of the Regency bill, Pitt’s own bill, Miss Bur¬ 
ney speaks with horror. “ I shuddered,” she says, 
to bear it named." And again, “ Oh, how dreadful 
will be the day when that unhappy bill takes place ! 
i cannot approve the plan of it.” The truth is that 
Mr. Pitt, whether a wise and upright statesman or 
not, was a statesman; and whatever motives he might 
have for imposing restrictions on the regent, felt that 
in some way or other there must be some provision 
made for the execution of some part of the kingly 
office, or that no government would be left in the 
country. But this was a matter of which the house¬ 
hold never thought. It never occurred, os far as we 
cun see, to the Exons and Keepers of the Robes, that 
it was necessary that there should be somewhere or 
other a power in the state to puss laws, to preserve 


order, to pardon criminals, to fiU up offices, to nego¬ 
tiate with foreign governments, to command the army 
and navy- Kay, these enlightened politicians, and 
Miss Burney among the rest, seem to have thought 
that any person who considered the subject with re¬ 
ference to the public interest, showed himself to be a 
badhearted man. Kobody wonders at this in a gen¬ 
tleman usher; but It Is melancholy to see genius sink¬ 
ing into suc h debasement. 

During more than two years after the Kings re¬ 
covery, Frances dragged on a miserable existence at the 
palace. The consolations, which had for a time miti¬ 
gated the wretchedness of servitude, were one by one 
withdrawn* Mrs. Delany, whose society had been a 
great resource when the Court was at Windsor, was 
now dead. One of the gentlemen of the royal esta¬ 
blishment, Colonel X%by, appears to have been a 
man of sense, of taste, of some reading, and of pre¬ 
possessing manners. Agreeable associates were scarce 
in the prison house, and he and .Miss Burney there¬ 
fore naturally became attached to each other. She 
owns that she valued him as a friend ; and it would 
not not have been strange if his attentions had led 
her to entertain for him a sentiment warmer than 
friendship. He quitted the Court, and married in a 
way which astonished Miss Burney greatly, and which 
evidently wounded her feelings* and lowered him in 
her esteem. The palace grew duller and duller; 
Madame SchweBenberg became more and more sa¬ 
vage and insolent; and now the health of poor Frances 
began to give way; atid all who saw her pale face, 
her emaciated figure, and her feeble walk, predicted 
that her sufferings would soon be over. 

Frances uniformly speaks of her royal mistres% 
and of the princesses, with respect and affection. The 
princesses seem to have well deserved all the praise 
which is bestowed on them in the Diary. They were, 
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we doubt not, most amiable women. But “ the &w(?et 
ratt" us she is constantly called w these volumes is 
not bv tmy means an object of admiration to us. Jie 
bad undoubtedly sense enough to know what kind of 
deportment suited her high station, and selfcom- 
mnnd enough to maintain that deportment invariably. 
She was, in her intercourse with 'Miss Burney, ge¬ 
nerally gracious and affable, sometimes, when dp- 
pleosed, cold and reserved, but never, under any ar* 
cumstances, rude, peevish, or violent. She knew how 
to dispense, gracefully and skilfully, those little cm - 
itics which, when paid by a sovereign, are prized at 
many times their intrinsic value ; how to pay a com- 
nHnieut; how to lend a book ; how to ask alter a re¬ 
lation. But she seems to have been utterly regard¬ 
less of the comfort, the health, the life ot her attend¬ 
ants, when her own convenience was concerned- 
Weak, feverish, hardly able to stand, Frances had **4 
to rise before seven, in order to dress the sweet Queen, 
and to sit up till midnight, in order to undress the 
sweet Queen. The indisposition of the handmaid 
could not, and did not, escape the notice of Wt«P 
mistress. But the established doctrine of the Court 
was, that all sickness was to be considered as 
pretence until it proved fatal- The only way m 
which the invalid could clear herself from the sus- 
picion of mulingerlng! sis it is culled in the army, wv 
to coon lacing and unlacing, till she fell down 
ot the royal feet. u This," Miss Burney ^loto, ^ e 
she was suffering cruelly from sickness, watching, m 
labour, 11 is by no means from hardness of heart ; ^ 
otherwise. There is no hardness of heart in an) wc 
of them; hut it b prejudice, and want of per^o 

experienced , , 

SI any strangers sympathized with the bo j } 1 
mental sufferings of this distinguished woman- ■ 
who saw her saw that her frame was sinking, ta 
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heart was breaking. The lost, it should seem, to ob¬ 
serve the change was her father. At. length, in spite 
of himself, his eyes were opened. Iti May 1790, his 
daughter had an interview of three hours with him, 
thi* only long interview which they had had since he 
took her to Windsor in 1786. She told him that she 
was miserable, that she was worn with attendance 
and want of sleep, that she had no comfort in life, 
nothing to love, nothing to hope, that her family and 
friends were to her us though they were not. and 
Were remembered by her as men remember the dead. 
From daybreak to midnight the name killing laWur, 
the same recreations, more hateful than lataur its*-11, 
followed each other without variety, without any 


interval of liberty and repose, # 

The Doctor was greatly dejected by this news; but 
was too goodnature^ ei man not to say that, if the 
wished to resign, his house and arms were open to 
her. Still, however, he could not bear to remove 
her from the Court. Ills veneration for royalty 
amounted in truth to idolatry. It can he coin ['are 
only to the grovelling superstition of those . ym» 
devotees who made their children pass through the 
fire to Moloch. When he induced his daughter to 
accept the place of keeper of the robes, he entertained, 
as she tells us, a hope that some worldly advantage 
or Other, not set down in the contract of *erviee, 
would be the result of her connection with the Court. 
Mliat advantage lie expected we do not know, nor did 
lie probably know himself. But, whatever he expected 
he certainly got nothing. MU* Burney had k-cn lured 
for board, lodging, and two hundred * year- Boarf, 
lodging, and two hundred a year, she had duly re¬ 
ceived. We have looked carelully through the I>iar>, 
In the hope of finding some trace of those eatfrwr- 
dinary benefactions on which die Doctor rcc ' 
But we ran discover only protnis^t never per ornic , 
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of a gown: nml for this promise Miss Burney was 
expected to return thanks, such as might have siuted 
the beggar with whom Saint Martin, m the legctul, 
divided his cloak. The experience of four yea.* was 
however, insufficient to dispel the illusion which had 
taken possession of the Doctor’s uund ; and, between 
the dear father and the sweet Queen, there seemed to 
be little doubt tlmt some day op other t rances would 
drop down a corpse, Six months had elapsed since 
the interview between the parent and the daughter. 
The resignation wan not sent in. The sulterer grew 
worse uud worse. She took bark ; but it soon ceased 
to produce a beneficial eflhct. She was stimulated 
with wine: she was soothed with opium; but m vam- 
Her breath began to fail. The whisper that she was 
in a decline spread through the Court, The pains »j 
|,cr side became so severe that she was forced to crawl 
from the can! table of the old Fury to whom she was 
tethered, three or four times m an evening, tor Uic 
purpose of taking hartshorn. Had she been n wegi 
slave, a humane jdanter would, have excused her _ rom 
work. But her Majesty showed no mercy. I hnce a 
day the accursed hell still rung; the Queen was still 
to be dressed for the morning at seven, and to be 
dressed for the day at noon, and to be undressed a 

"S? there had arisen, m literary and fashionable 
society, a general feeling of compassion for 
Burney, and of indignation against both her lathi 
and the Queen, “ Is it possible " fluid a great I' «“■* 
lady to the Doctor, 11 that your daughter is in ft atB ' 
tioti where she is never id I owed u holiday ■ 

Walpole wrote to Frances, to express his sympathy 
Boswell, boiling over with good-natured rage, dwj. 
forced nn entrance into the palace to see her. 
dear ma’am, why do you stay ? It won 1 1 do, m® “ ’ 
you must resign. We can put op with it no loi ^ 
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Some very violent measures, I assure you, will be 
taken. We shall address l>r. Burney in a lx>dy." 
Burke and Reynolds, though less noisy, were zealous 
In the same cause. Windham spoke to Dr. Burney ; 
but found him still irresolute. “ I will set the club 
U pn him," cried Windham; “ Miss Burney has some 
very true admirers there, and I am sure they will 
eagerly assist.” Indeed the Burney family seem to 
have been apprehensive that some public affront, such 
as the Doctor's unpardonable folly, to use the mildest 
term, bad richly deserved, would he put upon him. 
The medical men spoke out, and plainly told him that 
his daughter must, resign or die. 

At lost paternal affection, medical authority, and 
the voice of all London crying shame, triumphed 
over l>r. Burney’s love of courts. He determined 
that Franees should write a letter of resign ui Ld |! 1 ■ H 
was with difficulty that, though her life was at stake, 
she mustered spirit to put the paper into the Queen a 
hands. “ 1 could not,” so runs the Diary, “ summon 
courage to present my memorial: my heart always 
failed me from seeing the Queen’s entire freedom 
from such an expectation. l H or though _ v '- 13 
ouently so ill in her presence that l could hardly 
Stand, I saw she concluded me, while life remained, 

inevitably hers.” , 

At last with a trembling band the paper was de¬ 
livered. Then came the storm. Juno, ns in the 
JKdfiid. delegated the work of vengeance to Alecto. 
The Queen was culm and gentle; hui , non me 
SchwelJenlx-rg raved like a maniac in the incurable 
ward of Bedlam! Such insolence! Such ingratitude. 
Such folly! Would Mias Burney bring niter de¬ 
struction on herself and her family t Would she 
threw away the inestimable advantage ot royal pro¬ 
tection ? Would she part with privileges which, mice 

relinquished, could never 1* regained ? K was mie 
1 u n 2 
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to talk of health and life- If people could not live 
in the palace, the best thing tint could befall them 
im* to die in it. The resignation was not accepted. 
The language of the medical men became stronger 
and stronger. Dr. Burney’s parental fears were fully 
roused ; ami he explicitly declared, in a letter meant 
to be shown to tlie Queen, that his daughter must 
retire. The Schwellcuherg raged like a wild car. 
“ A scene almost horrible ensued, saj's Miss Burney. 
“ She was too much enraged for disguise, and uttered 
I he most furious expressions of indignant contempt 
at our proceedings. I am sure she would gladly 
have confined us both in the Bastille, had England 
such a misery, as a fit place to bring us to our¬ 
selves, from a daring so outrageous against imperial 
wishes.” This passage deserves notice, ns being 
the only one ill the Diary, so far as we have observed, 
which shows Miss Burney to have been aware that 
she was a native of a free country, that she could not 
Iw pressed for awaiting maid against her will, mid 
that she hud just as good a right to live, if she chose, 
in Saint Martin’s Street, as Queen Charlotte had to 
live at Saint James's. 

The Queen promised that, after the next birthday, 
Miss Burney should be set at liberty. But the pro¬ 
mise was ill kept; and her Majesty showed displeasure 
at being reminded of it. At length f ranees was 
informed that in a fortnight her attendance should 
cense. 11 1 heard this/* she saye t 41 with a fearful pre¬ 
sent i rnent I should sure]j never go through another 
fortnight, in so weak and languishing and painlu 
i\ state of health, * * . As the time of separatrori 
approached, the Queen's cordiality rather diim* 
nblidh end traces of internal displeasure appeal™ 
sometimes, arising from an opinion I ought rather 
to have struggled on, live or die, than to quit her. 
Yet I am sure she saw how poor wf is Tin uwn 
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chance, except by a change in tlie mode of life, 
suitl at least coastd to wonder, though she could 
not approve. 1 * Sweet Queen I What noble candour, 
to admit that the undutlfulncss of people, who did 
not think the honour of adjusting her tuckers worth 
the sacrifice of their own lives, was, though highly 
criminal, not altogether unnatural! 

We perfectly understand her Majesty's. contempt 
for the lives of others where her own pleasure was 
concerned. But what pleasure she can have found 
in having Miss Burney about her, it is not so easy 
to comprehend. That Miss Burney was an eminently 
skilful keeper of the robes is not very probable. Few 
women, indeed, had paid less attention to dress, Now 
and then, In the course of five ycars^ she had been 
asked to read aloud or to write a copy of verses* 
But better readers might easily have been founds 
and her verses were worse than even the Poet Lau¬ 
reate^ Birthday Odes, Perhaps that economy, which 
was among her Majesty's most conspicuous virtues, 
had something to do with her conduct on this occa¬ 
sion . Miss Burney had never hinted that *?lie ex* 
pcctcd a retiring pension; and indeed would gladly 
have given the little that she had tor freedom* But 
her Majesty knew what the public thought, and what 
became her own dignity* She could not for very 
shame suffer a woman of distinguished genius, who 
had quitted a lucrative career to wait on her, who 
had served her faithfully for a pittance during five 
years, and whose constitution had been impaired by 
labour and watching, to leave the court without aonte 
mark of royal liberality* George the Third, who, 
on all occasions where Burney was concerned, 

seems to have behaved like nn honest, gCKxlnatured 
gentleman, felt this, and said plainly that she was 
entitled to a provision. At length, in return for all 
the misery which she had undergone* and for the 
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health which she had sacrificed, an annuity of one 
hundred pounds was granted to her, dependent on 
the Queen’s pleasure. 

Then the prison was opened, and Frances was free 
once more, Johnson, ns Burke observed, might have 
added a striking page to his poem on the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, if he had lived to see his little 
Burney as she went into the palace and as she came 
out of it. 

The pleasures, so long untasted, of liberty, of friend¬ 
ship, of domestic affection, were almost too acute for 
her shattered frame. But happy days and tranquil 
nights soon restored the health which the Queen’s 
toilette arid Madame Schweilenberg T s card table hud 
impaired. Kind and anxious faces surrounded the 
invalid. Conversation the most polished and brilliant 
revived her spirits. Travelling was recommended to 
her; and she rambled by easy journeys from cathe¬ 
dral to cathedral, and from watering place to water¬ 
ing place- She crossed the New Forest, and visited 
Stonehenge and Wilton, the cliffs of Lyme, and the 
beautiful valley of Sidmouth* Thence she journeyed 
by Fowderham Castle, and by the ruins of Glaston¬ 
bury Abbey to Bath, and from Bath, w hen the winter 
was approaching, returned well and cheerful to 
London, There she visited her old dungeon, and 
found her successor already fur on the way to the 
grave, and kept to strict duty, from morning till 
midnight, with a sprained ankle and a nervous fever. 

At this time England swarmed with French exiles 
driven from their country by the Revolution* A 
colony of these refugees settled at Juniper Hall, m 
Surrey, not far from Norbury Park, where Mr- Lock 
an intimate friend of the Burney family, resided. 
Frances visited Norhuiy, and was introduced to the 
strangers* She bad strong prejudices against them; 
for her Toryism was far beyond, we do not aay that 
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of Mr. Pitt, hut that of Mr, Reeves; and the inmate* 
of Juniper Hall were all attached to the constitution 
of 1791 p am 1 were therefore more detested by the 
royalists of the first emigration than Potion or Marat, 
Rut. such a woman ns Miss Burney could not hm^r 
resist the fascination of that remarkable society. She 
had lived with Johnson and Windham, with Mrs. 
Montague and 3Irs, Thmle. Yet she was forced to 
own that she had never heard conversation Wore* 
The most animated eloquence, the keenest observa¬ 
tion, the most sparkling wit, the most courtly grace, 
Here united to charm her* For Madame de Stai-1 was 
there, and M. de Talleyrand* There too was M. de 
Narbonne, a noble representative of French aristo¬ 
cracy ■ and with M. de Nar bonne was bis friend and 
follower General D'Arbluy, an honourable and ami¬ 
able man, with a handsome jierson, frank soldierlike 
manners, and some taste for letters. 

The prejudices which France* had conceived against 
the constitutional royalists of Francs rapidly vanished. 
She listened with rapture to Talleyrand and Madame 
de Stael, joined with SI* R’Arbloy in execrating the 
Jacobins and in weeping for the unhappy Ronr-Dtis, 
took French lessons from him, fell in love with him, 
and married him on no better provision than a pre¬ 
carious annuity of one hundred pounds. 

Mere the Diary stops for the present. We will, 
therefore, bring our narrative to a speedy close, by 
rapidly recounting the most important events which 
we know to have befallen Madame D'Arbhiy during 
the latter part of her life. 

M* l> r Arb!uy’& fortune had perished in the general 
wreck of tl le French Revolution; uiitl in a foreign 
rountiy his talents, whatever they may have l**-iJ f 
could scarcely make him rich. The tusk of providing 
h>r the family devolved on his wife. In the year 
1*96, she published by suWriptiQii her tbird novel,, 
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Camilla, It was impatiently expected by the public; 
and the sum which she obtained for it was, we be¬ 
lieve, greater than had ever at that time been received 
for a novel. We have heard that she cleared more 
than three thousand guineas. Hut we give this merely 
as a rumour, Camilla, however, never attained j*o- 
pularity like that which Evelina and Cecilia had 
enjoyed; and it must be allowed that there was a 
perceptible falling off, not indeed in humour or in 
power of portraying character, but in grace and in 
purity of style. 

We have heard that, about this time, a tragedy by 
Madame D'Arblay was performed without success, 
Me do not know whether it was ever printed; nor 
indeed have we had time to make any researches into 
its history or merits. 

During the short trace which followed the treaty of 
Audens, M. D'Arblay visited France. Lauriston and 
La Fayette represented Ids claims to the French go¬ 
vernment, and obtained u promise that lie should be 
reinstated in his military rank. M + D'Arblay, however, 
insisted that he should never be required to serve 
against the countrymen of his wife. The Firat Consul, 
of course, would not hear of such a condition, and or- 
dered the general’s commission to be instantly revoked. 

Madame D'Arblay joined her husband at Paris, a 
short time before the war of 1803 broke out, and re¬ 
mained in France ten years, cut off from almost all 
intercourse with the land of her birth* At length, 
when Napoleon was on his march to Moscow, she 
with great difficulty obtained from his ministers per¬ 
mission to visit her own country, in company with 
her son, who was a native of England. She returned 
in time to receive the List blessing of her father, who 
died in his eighty-seventh year. In 1S14 she pub¬ 
lished her last novel, the Wanderer, a book which no 
judicious friend to her memory will at temp t to draw 
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from the oblivion into which it has justly fallen. In 
the same year Iter son Alexander was sent to Cam¬ 
bridge. He obtained an honouruble place among the 
wranglers of lm year, and was elected a fellow of 
Qkmt'% College. But his reputation at the Univer¬ 
sity was higher tlian might be inferred from his suc¬ 
cess in academical contests. Jlis French education 
had not fitted him for the examinations of the Senate 
House; but* in pure mathematics, we have been as¬ 
sured by some of Ids competitors that be had very 
few equals. He went into the church, and it was 
thought likely that he would attain high eminence as 
a preacher; but he died before his mother* AU that 
we have heard of him leads us to believe that he was 
a son as such a mother deserved to have. In 1832, 
Madame D'Arbhy published the memoirs of her 
father; and on the 6th of January, 1840, she died in 
her eighty-eighth year. 

We now turn from the life of Madame DWrblay 
to her writings. There can, we apprehend a be hide 
difference of opinion as to the nature of her merit, 
whatever differences may exist im to its degree. She 
was emphatically what Johnson called her, a character- 
monger. It was in the exhibition of human pasJuna 
and whims that her strength lay; and in this depart¬ 
ment of art she had, we think, very' distinguished skill. 

But in order that we may, according to our duty 
as kings at arms, versed in the laws of literary pre¬ 
cedence, marshal her to the exact seat to which she i* 
entitled, we must carry our examination somewhat 
further. 

TIi ere is, in one respect, a remarkable analogy 
between the faces and the minds of men* No two 
faces are alike; and yet very few faces deviate very 
widely from the common standard. Among the 
eighteen hundred thousand human being* who inhabit 
London, there is not one who could be taken by Id* 
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acquaintance for another; yet we may walk from 
]'addin*;ton to .Mile End without seeing one [lersou 
in whom any feature is so overcharged that we turn 
round to stare at it. An infinite number of varieties 
lies between limits which are not very fur asunder. 
The specimens which pass those limits on either side, 
form a very small minority. 

It is the same with the diameters of men. Here, 
too, the variety passes all enumeration. Hut the 
eases in which the deviation from the common 
standard is striking and grotesque, are very few. In 
one mind avarice predominates ; in another, pride; in 
a third, love of pleasure ; just us in one countenance 
the nose is the most marked feature, while in others 
the chief expression lies in the brow, or in the tines 
of the mouth. Hut there are very few countenances 
in which nose, brow, and mouth do not contribute, 
though in unequal degrees, to the general effect $ and 
so there are very few diameters in which one over* 
grown propensity makes all others utterly insignifi¬ 
cant. 

It is evident that a portrait painter, who was able 
only to represent faces and figure* such as those 
which we pay money to see at fairs, would not, how¬ 
ever spirited Ida execution might be, take rank 
among the highest artists, lie must always be placed 
below those who have skill to seine peculiarities which 
do not amount to deformity. The slighter those 
peculiarities, the greater is the merit of the limner 
who can catch, them and transfer them to his canvass. 
Jo paint Daniel Lambert or the living skeleton, the 
pig faced lady or tlie Siamese twins, so that nobody 
can mistake them, is an exploit within the reach of it 
sign painter. A thirdrate artist might give us the 
squint of \1 ilkes, and the depressed nose ami pro- 
rube rant cheeks ot (jjbWi, It w'uiihi require a much 
higher degree of skill to paint two such men as Mr. 
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Canning and Sir Thomas Lawrence, so that nobody 
who had ever seen them could for a moment hesitate 
to assign each picture to its original. Here the mere 
caricaturist would be quite at fault. He would find 
ip neither face any thing on which he could lay hold 
for the purpose of making a distinction. Two ample 
bald foreheads, two regular profiles, two full faces of 
the same ovnl form, would baffle his art ; and lie 
would lw reduce* 1 to the miserable shift of writing 
their names at the foot of Ids picture. Yet there was 
a great difference; and a fierson who had seen them 
once would no more have mistaken one of them for 
the other than he would have mistaken Mr. Pitt for 
Mr. Fox. But the difference lay in delicate linea¬ 
ments and shades, reserved for pencils of a rare order. 

Tliis distinction runs through all the imitative arts. 
Foote's mimicry was exquisitely ludicrous, hut it was 
all caricature. He could take off only some strange 
peculiarity, a stammer or a lisp, a Northumbrian 
burr or an Irish brogue, a stoop or a shuffle. “ If a 
man,” said Johnson, “ hops on one leg, Foote can hop 
on one leg," Garrick, on the other hand, could seise 
those differences of manner and pronunciation, which, 
though highly characteristic, are yet too slight to be 
described. Foote, we have no doubt, could have 
made the Haymnrket theatre shake with laughter by 
imitating a conversation between a Scotchman and a 
SomerscUsltiremon. But Garrick could have imitated 
a conversation between two fashionable men, both 
models of the best breeding, Lord Chesterfield, for 
example, and Lord Albemarle, so that no person 
could doubt which was which, although no person 
could say that, in any point, cither Lord Chesterfield 
or Lord Albemarle spoke or moved otherwise than in 
conformity with the usages of the best society, 

Tlie same distinction is found in the drama and in 
fictitious narrative. Highest among those who have 
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txltibitcd hum;in nature by moans of dialogue, stands 
Sliukspeare. HU variety ia like the variety of nature, 
endless diversity, scarcely any monstrosity- The 
characters of which he has given us an impression, us 
vivid os that which we receive from the characters of 
our own associates, are to be reckoned by scores, 
let in all these scores hardly one character is to he 
found which deviates widely from the common stan¬ 
dard, and which we should call very eccentric if wo 
met it in real life. The silly notion that every man 
has one ruling passion, and that this due, once known, 
unravels all the mysteries of his conduct, finds no 
countenance in the plays of Shakspenre. There unm 
Appears us he is, made up of a crowd of passions, 
which contend for the mastery over him, and govern 
him itt turn* \\ liat is HiimWt/s ruling passion ? Or 
Othello’s ? Or Harry the Fifth’s ? Or WolseyV? Ur 
Lears? Or Shylock's? Or Ikntdtck’s? Or Mao- 
betlds ? Or that of Cassius ? Or that of Falcon- 
bndge? But we might go on for ever. Take a 
Singly example! , Shy luck. Is he so eager for money 
as to be indifferent to revenge ? Or so eager for re¬ 
venge as to be indifferent to money ? Or so bent on 
both together as to be indifferent to the honour of his 
nation and the law of Moses ? All his propensities 
are mingled with each other, so that, in trying to ap¬ 
portion to eadi its proper part, we find the same ditfi- 
culty which constantly meets us in real life. A super¬ 
ficial critic may say, that hatred is Sbylock's ruling 
passion. But how many passions have amalgamated 
to form that hatred ? It is partly the result of 
wounded pride: Antonio has colled him dog. It is 
part j the result of covetousness: Antonio bus hin¬ 
dered Inm of half a million; and, when Antonio is 
gone, there will bo no limit to the gains of usury. It 
IS partly the result of national and religion# feeling; 
Antonio has sjut on the Jewish gaberdine; and the 
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oatli of revenge has been sworn by the Jewish Sab- 
bath. We might go through ell the characters which 
we have mentioned, and through fifty more in the 
«amc way; for it h the constant manner of Shak- 
spare to represent the human mind ns lying, not 
under the absolute dominion of one despotic propen¬ 
sity, hut under a mixed government, in which n 
hundred powers balance each other. Admirable ns 
he tens in all parts of bis art, ire most admire him 
for this, that while he tins left us a greater number of 
striking portraits than all other dramatists put to¬ 
gether, he has scarcely left us a single caricature, 
Shakspcure has had neither equal nor second, Hut 
among the writers who, in the point which we have 
noticed, have approached nearest to the manner of 
the great master, we have no hesitation in placing 
Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is justly 
proud. She has given us a multitude’of characters, 
all, in a certain sense, commonplace, all such as we 
meet every day. Yet they are all as perfectly dis¬ 
criminated trom each other as if they were the most 
eccentric of human beings. There are, for example, 
four clergymen, none of whom we should be surprised 
to find in any parsonage in the kingdom, Mr. Kdward 
Perrars, Mr. Henry Tilney, Mr. Edmund Bertram, 
and Mr. Elton. They are all specimens of the upper 
part of the middle class. They have all been liberally 
educated. Tiny all lie under the restraints of the 
aimc sacred profession. They arc all young. They 
are all in love. Not one of them has any hobbyhorse, 
to use the phrase of Sterne. Not one lias a ruling 
passion, such as we read of in Tope. Who would 
not have expected them to be Insipid likenesses of 
each other ? No such thing. Harpugon is not more 
unlike to Jourdniu, Joseph Surface is not more un- 
ike to Sir Lucius O’Trigger, than every one of Miss 
Austen s young divines to ali his reverend brethren. 
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Aik) almost all this Is done by touches so delicate, 
that they elude analysis, that they defy the powers 
of description, and that we know them to exist only 
by the general effect to which they have contributed. 

A line must be drawn, we conceive, between artists 
of this class, and those poets and novelists whose 
skill lies in the exhibiting of what Hen Jonson called 
humours. The words of Hen are so much to die 
purpose that we will quote them : 

u When sems one peculiar quality 
lX>lh mi posses* a tuau, that it doth draw 
All hit nlfWta, liu .ijiiriu, and bi» powers. 

In their (gdlniont all to run one way, 

Tliij aiay be truly suiJ to be a humour. 1 * 

There arc undoubtedly persons, in whom humours 
such as Ben describes have attained a complete as¬ 
cendency. The avarice of Elwes, the insane desire of 
Sir Egerton Brydgea for a barony to which he had 
no more right than to the crown of Spain, the male¬ 
volence which long meditation on imaginary wrongs 
generated in the gloomy mind of Bellingham, tire 
instances. The feeling which animated Clarkson 
and other virtuous men against the shvvetmdc and 
slavery, is an instance of a more honourable kind. 

Seeing that such humours exist, we cannot deny 
that they are proper subjects for the imitations of 
art. But we conceive that the imitation of such 
humours, however skilful and ft mu sing, is not an 
achievement of the highest order; and, as such 
humours are rare in real life, they ought, we con¬ 
ceive, to he sparingly introduced into works which 
profess to be pictures of real life. Nevertheless, a 
writer may show so much genius in the exhibition of 
these humours os to be fairly entitled to n distin¬ 
guished and permanent rank among classics. The 
chief seats of nil, however, the places on the dais and 
under the canopy, arc reserved for the few who have 
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excelled in the difficult art of portraying character* 
in which no single feature is extravagnutly over¬ 
charged. 

If we have expounded the law soundly, we can 
have no difficulty in applying it to the particular 
rinse before us. Madame B'Arblny 1ms left ns scarcely 
uuy thing but humours. Almost every one of her 
men and women bus some one propensity developed 
to a morbid degree. Tn Cecilia, for example, Mr. 
Del vile never opens his lips without some allusion to 
Ids own birth and station; or Mr. Briggs, without 
some allusion to the hoarding of money; or Mr. 
Hobson, without betraying the eel [indulgence and 
acl (importance of a purse proud upstart; or Mr. Sim- 
kins, without uttering some sneaking remark for the 
purpose of currying favour with his customers ; or 
Mr. Meadows, without expressing apathy and weari¬ 
ness of life ; or Mr. Albany, wit!tout declaiming 
about the vices of the rich and the misery of the 
poor; or Mrs. I ltd field, without some indelicate eulogy 
on her son; or Lady Margaret, without indicating 
jealousy of her husband. Morriee is all skipping, 
officious impertinence, Mr. Gee port all sarcasm, Lady 
Hunoria nil lively prattle, Miss Lnrolles all silly 
pnittle. If ever Madame D’Arblay aimed at more, 
we do not think that she succeeded well. 

We arc, therefore, forced to refuse to Madame 
D'Arblny a place in the highest rank of art; but we 
cannot deny that, in the rank to which she belonged, 
she hod few equals, and scarcely any superior. The 
variety of humours which is to lie found in her novels 
is immense; and though the talk of each person 
separately is monotonous, the general effect is not 
monotony, hut a very lively end agreeable diversity. 
Her plots are rudely const meted and improbable, if 
we consider them in themselves. But they are ad¬ 
mirably framed for the purpose of exhibiting striking 
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groups of eccentric cbameters, ench governed by bis 
own peculiar whim, each talking bis own peculiar 
jargon, and cadi bringing out by opposition the od¬ 
dities of all the rest. We will give one example- out 
of many which occur to us. All probability is violated 
in order to bring Mr. Del vile, Mr, Briggs, Mr. Hub- 
son, and Mr. Albany into a room together. But 
when we have them there, we soon forget probability 
in the exquisitely Ludicrous effect which is produced 
by the conflict of four old fools, each raging with a 
monomania of his own, each talking a dialect of his 
own, and each inflaming all the others anew every 
time he opens his mouth. 

Madame D’Arbiay was most successful in comedy, 
and indeed in comedy which bordered on farce. But 
we ate inclined to infer from some passages, both in 
Cecilia and Camilla, that she might have attained 
equal distinction in the pathetic. We have formed 
tliis judgment, less from those amhiiious scenes of 
distress which lie near the catastrophe of each of 
those novels, than from some exquisite strokes of 
natural tenderness which take us here and there by 
surprise. We would mention as examples, Mrs. Hill’s 
account of her little boy’s death in Cecilia, and the 
parting of Sir Hugh T}*rold and Camilla, when thu 
honest, baronet thinks himself dying. 

It is melancholy to think that the whole fame of 
Madame D’Arbluy rests on what she did during the 
earlier half of her life, and that every tiling which 
she published during the forty-three years which pre¬ 
ceded her death, lowered her reputation. Yet we 
have no reason to think that at the time when her 
faculties ought to have been in their maturity, they 
were smitten with any blight. In the Wanderer, 
we catch now and then a gleam of her genius. Even 
in the Memoirs of her father, there is no trace of 
dotage. They arc very bad j but they arc so, as it 
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seems to us T not iroin a decay of power, but from a 
total perversion of power. 

The truth is, that Madame D’Aridity's style .un¬ 
derwent a gradual and most pernicious change, a 
change which, in degree at least, we believe to be 
unexampled in literary hist017, and of which it may 
be useful to trace tbe progress* 

When she wrote her letters to Mr. Crisp, her early 
journals, imd her first novel, her style was not indeed 
brilliant or energetic j but it was easy, clear, and free 
from all offensive faults. When she wrote Cecilia 
she aimed higher. She hod then lived much in a 
circle oi which Johnson was the centre; and she mis 
herself otic oi his most submissive worshippers, It 
seems never to have crossed her mind that the style 
even of his best writings mis by no moans fruitless, 
and that even had it been faultless, it might not 
be wise m her to imitate It. Phraseology which is 
proper in a. disquisition on the Unities, or in a pro- 
face to a Dictionary, may be quite out of place in a 
talc of fashionable life. Old gentlemen do not cri¬ 
ticize the reigning modes, nor do young gentlemen 
make love, with the balanced epithets and sonorous 
cadences which, on occasions of great dignity, a skil¬ 
ful writer may use with happy effect. 

In an evil hour the author of Evelina took the 
Hambler for her model. This would not have been 
wise even if she could have imitated her pattern ns 
"ell as Hnwkesworth did. ISut such imitation was 
beyond her power. She had her own style. It was 
a tolerably good one; and might, without any violent 
change, have been improved into a very good one. 
She determined to throw it away, and to adopt a 
style in which she could attain excellence only by 
achieving an almost miraculous victory over nature 
and over halm. She could cease to be Fanny Burney; 
it was not so easy to become Samuel Johnson. 

vol. m. E E 
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In Cecilia the change of manner began to appear. 
Bat in Cecilia the imitation of John eon, though not 
always in the best taste, is sometimes eminently 
happy; and the passages which are so verbose as to 
be positively offensive, are few. There were people 
who whispered that Johnson had assisted Ins young 
friend, and that the novel owed all its finest passages 
to his hand* This was merely the fabrication of 
envy* Miss Burney’s real excellences were ns much 
beyond the reach of Johnson, as Ids real excellences 
were beyoisd her reach* lie could no more have 
written the Masquerade scene, or the Ynuxhull scene, 
than she could have written the Life of Cowley or 
the Review of Bourne Jcnyna. But we have not the 
smallest doubt that he revised Cecilia, and that he 
retouched the style of many passages. We know 
that he was in the habit of giving assistance of this 
kind most freely. Goldsmith, 1 lawkesworth, Roswdf, 
Lord Hailes, Mm. Williams, were among those who 
obtained his help. Nay, he even corrected the poetry 
of Mr* Crabbe, whom, we believe, he bad never seen. 
When Miss Burney thought of writing a comedy, he 
promised to give her his best counsel, though he 
owned that he was not particularly well qualified to 
advise on matters relating to the stage. We there¬ 
fore think it in the highest degree improbable that 
his little Fanny, when living in habits of the most 
affectionate intercourse with him, would haw brought 
out on important work without consulting him; and, 
when we look into Cecilia, we see such traces of his 
hand in the grave and elevated passages us it is im* 
possible to mistake. Before we conclude tins article, 
we will give two or three examples. 

\\ hen next Madame D T Arbluy appeared before the 
world as a writer, she was in a very different situa¬ 
tion* She would not content herself with the simple 
English in which Evelina had been written. She had 
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no longer the friend who, we ore confident, had 
polished and strengthened the style of Cecilia. She 
find to write in -Johnson’s manner without Johnson’s 
am- IJic consequence was, that in Camilla every 
pasmp which she meant to be fine is detestable ; 
and t hat the book has been saved from condemnation 
only by the admirable spirit and force of those scenes 
m ^ hidi she iva^r content to be fiituilinr. 

Hut there was to be a still deeper descent After 
the publication of Camilla, Madame D'Arbky resided 
ten years at Paris. During those years there was 
scarcely any intercourse between France and Eng¬ 
land. It was with difficulty that a short letter could 
occasionally be transmitted. All Madame D T ArbIay’» 
companions were French. She must have written, 
spoken, thought, in French. Ovid expressed his fear 
that a shorter exile might have affected the purity of 
his Latin. During a shorter exile, Gibbon unlearned 
his native English. Madame iXArLlay had carried a 
bad style to France. She brought back a style which 
we are really at a loss to describe. It is a sort of 
broken Johnsonese, a barbarous pafok, bearing the 
siime relation to the language of EnsseLis, which the 
gibberish of the Negroes of Jamaica 1 tears to the 
English of the House of Lords. Sometimes it re¬ 
nt inds us of the finest, that is to say, the vilest parts, 
of Mr. Quit’s novels; sometimes of the perorations of 
Exeter Hull; sometimes of the leading articles of the 
Morning Post. But it most resembles the puffs of 
Mr. Howland and Dr. Goss. It matters not what 
ideas are clothed in such a style. The genius of 
Khokspearc and Bacon united, would not save a work 
so written from general derision. 

It is only by means of specimens that we can 
enable our readers to judge how widely Madame 
D'Arblny’s three styles differed from each other. 

MS 
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The following passage wns written before she be 
came intimate with Johnson. It is from Evelina. 

<* Ilk eon seem* weaker in his understanding, and more 
gay in bU temper i but lib gaiety b that of a foolish over¬ 
grown schoolboy* whose mirth consists in noise and dbi.ur- 
house. He disdains his father for hie close attention to bu^i- 
tiw and love of money* though be aoetns Imneclf to have no 
talent*, s[iurit* or gencrwlty tu make him superior to either, 
1 Lis chief delight appenra to be in tormenting and ridiculing 
hb sister^ who in rolurn most cordially despise him. Mis-* 
Branghton* the eldest daughter, is by no meww ugly; but 
looks proud] ill* tempered, and conceited* She hates the city* 
though without knowing why; for it Is easy to discover oho 
lias lived nowhere elite. ML 43 Polly Brangfaton La rather 
pretty, very foolish, very ignorant, very giddy, and* I believe, 
very goodnatured,"' 

Tlib h not a fine Btyle, but simply perspicuous 
and agreeable. We now come to Cecilia, written 
during Him Burney's intimacy with Johnson; and 
we leave it to our readers to judge whether the 
following passage was not at least corrected by his 
bond* 

u It is rather an imaginary than an actual evil, and though 
a deep wound to pride, no offence to morality. Thus have I 
laid open to you my whole heart* confessed uiy jjcrplexitics, 
acknowledged my vainglory, and exposed with equal sin¬ 
cerity die sources of my doubts and die motives of my de¬ 
cision- But now, indeed* how to proceed I know' not. The 
difficulties w T hieh are yet to encounter I fear to enumerate* 
and the petition 1 have to urge I Imve scarce courage to 
mention- My family* mistaking ambition for honour* and 
rank for dignity* have long planned a splendid connection for 
me* to which* though my invariable repugnance has stopped 
any advances, their wishes and their views immoveably 
adhere, I am but too certain they will now listen to no 
other. I dread, therefore, to make n trial where I des[Hiir 
of success. I know not how to risk a prayer with those w ho 
may silence me by n commands 
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Take now a specimen of Madame I)'Aridity's later 
etylo- This is tho way in .which she tells us that her 
father, on his journey back from the Continent, 
caught the rheumatism, 

V* He wns ussnulteil, during hu precipitated return, by the 
nifet fierceness of wintry elemental strife s through which, 
with bad accommodations and innumerable accidents, lie 
became a prey to the me mica* pangs of the ocutest epna- 
modle rheumatism, which barely hu tiered him to reach his 
home, ere, long and piteously, it confined him, a tortured 
pristJiicr, to his bed. Such was the cheek that alinwi in- 
Btemtly curbed, though it could not subdue, the rising plea¬ 
sure of his hopes of entering upon a new species of existence 
— that of an approved man of letters; far it was on the bed 
of sickness, exc'Imaging the light wines of France, Italy, and 
Germany, for tlio block and loathsome potions of the Ajattlic- 
coricB 5 IIoll, writhed by darting stitches, mid burning with 
fiery fever, that ho felt the full force of that sublunary «pii- 
jmise that seems evermore to hang suspended over the attain¬ 
ment of long-sought and uncommon felicity, just os it is 
ripening to burst forth with enjoyment I” 

Here ist u second passage from Evelina, 

“ Sclwyn is very kind and attentive to me. She is 
extremely clever, Iler understanding, indeed, maj be 
culled masculine | but unfortunately her manners deserve 
tho same epithet; for, in studying to acquire the knowledge 
of the other sex, she lias lost all the softness of her own. 
In regard to myself, however, ns I have neither courage 
nor inclination to argue with her, I have never been person¬ 
ally hurt at her want of gentleness, a virtue which never¬ 
theless seems so essential a part of the female character, that 
I find myself more awkward and leas nt ease with a woman 
who wants it than I do with a Kimu” 

This is ft good stylo of its kind; and tho following 
passage front Cecilia is also In a good style, though 
hot in a faultless one. We say with confidence, either 
Sum Johnson or the Devil, 

,f Even the imperious Mr. Del vile was more supjmrtablc 
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It era than in London* Secure Id liLa own end dr* he looker] 
round him wWs n priilo of power and possession which m(i- 
■ened while it swelled hirDi Ilia superiority wrts undisputed; 
his will was without control. Ho was not* jib in the gresit 
capital of the kingdom, surrounded by competitors, N<t 
rivalry disturbed Ilia peace ; no equality mortified his great¬ 
ness A!J he saw were either vi^nU of his power, or guests 
bending to liis pleasure, lie abated* therefore, considerably 
the stern gloom of his haughtiness, and soothed hifl proud 
mind by the courtesy of condescension.’* 

We will stake our reputation for critical sagacity 
on this, that no such paragraph as that which we 
have last quoted, can be found In any of Madame 
D'Arblay^ works except Cecilia* Compare with it 
the following sample of her later style. 

” if beneficence bo judged by the happiness winch it 
diifiifiesj whose olftinv, by that prouf* shall stand higher than 
tlmt of Mrs. Montagu, from the munificence with which she 
celebrated her annua] festival for those hapless artificer who 
perform the mml abject offices of any authorised calling, in 
being the active guardians of our blazing hearths? Not to 
vain glory* then, hut to kindness of heart* should be adjudged 
the publicity of that superb charity which made ite jet tv 
objects, for one bright morning, cease to consider tliuiuticivc^ 
&s degraded outcasts from all society*" 

We add one or two shorter samples, Sheridan 
refused to permit his lovely wife to sing io public, 
and was wartniy praised on this account by Johnson. 

** -The last of men," says Madame D* Aridity* " was 
Doctor Johnson to have abetted squandering the 
delicacy of integrity by nullifying the labours of 
talents. 3 * 

i he Club* Johnson's Club* did itself no honour by 
rejecting on politietil grounds two distinguished men, 
one a Tory, the other a Whig, Mud a me D'Arbhy 
teEs the story thus; “A similar ebullition of political 
rancour with that which so difficultly had been con- 
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qoered for Mr. Canning foamed over the ballot box 
to the exclusion of Mr, Rogers.” 

An ofFencc punishable with imprisonment is, in 
this language, an offence “ which produces incarcera¬ 
tion." To be starved to death is u to sink from inani¬ 
tion into nonentity." Sir Isaac Newton is "the de¬ 
veloper of the skies in their embodied movements;” 
and Mrs. Thrule, when a party of clever people sat 
silent, is said to have been “ provoked by the dulness 
of a taciturnity that, in the midst of such renowned 
interlocutors, produced as narcotic a torpor os could 
have been caused by a dearth the most barren of nil 
human faculties." In truth, it is impossible to look 
at any page of Mud tune D’Arbluy's later works with¬ 
out finding flowers of rhetoric like these. Nothing 
in the language of those jargonisls at whom Mr. 
Gosport laughed, nothing in the language of Sir 
Sedley Clarendel, approaches this new Euphuism. 

It is from no unfriendly feeling to Madame D’Ar- 
blay's memory tliut we have expressed ourselves so 
strongly on the subject of her style. On the con¬ 
trary, we conceive that we have really rendered a 
service to her reputation. That her later works were 
complete failures, is a loot too notorious to be dis¬ 
sembled: and some persons, wo believe, Lave conse¬ 
quently taken up a notion that she was from the first 
an overrated writer, and that she had not the powers 
which were necessary to maintain her on the emi¬ 
nence on which good luck and fashion hod plated 
her. We believe, on the contrary, that her parly 
jiopularity was no more than the just reward of dis¬ 
tinguished merit, and would never have undergone 
an eclipse, if she had only been content to go on 
writing :n her mother tongue. If she failed M'ben she 
quitted her own province, and attempted to occupy 
one in which she had neither part nor lot, this re¬ 
proach is common to her with a crowd of distinguished 
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men* Newton failed when he turned from the courses 
of the stars, and the ebb and How of the ocean, to 
apocalyptic seals and viols. Bentley failed when lie 
turned from Homer and Aristophanes* to edite the 
Paradise Lost. Inigo failed when he attempted to 
rival the Gothic churches of the fourteenth con tiny* 
Wilkie failed when he took it into his head that the 
Blind Fiddler and the Rent Day were unworthy of 
his powers, and challenged competition with Law¬ 
rence as a portrait painter. Such failures should be 
noted for the instruction of posterity ■ but they de¬ 
tract little from the permanent reputation of thdflfi 
who have really done great things* 

Yet one word more* It I s not only on account of 
the intrinsic merit of Madame LPArblay*s early works 
that she is entitled to honourable mention, iler ap¬ 
pearance is an important epoch In our literary his¬ 
tory. Evelina was the first tale written by a woman, 
and purporting to be a picture of life and manners! 
that lived or deserved to live. The Female Quixote 
is no except Join That work has undoubtedly great 
merit, when considered as a wild satirical harlequin¬ 
ade * but, if we consider it as a picture of life and 
manners, we must pronounce it more absurd than 
any of the romances which it was designed to ridicule. 

Indeed, most of the popular novels which preceded 
Evelina were such os no lady would have written; 
and many of them were such us no lady could with¬ 
out confusion own that she had read. The very name 
of novel was held in horror among religious people. 
In decent families, which did not profess extraor¬ 
dinary sanctify, there was a strong feeling against all 
such works. Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three 
years 1 before Evelina appeared, spoke the sense of the 
great body ot sober fathers and husbands, when 
he pronounced the circulating library an evergreen 
tree of diabolical knowledge. This feeling, on the 
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part of the grave and reflecting, increased the evil 
from which it had sprung. The novelist having little 
character to lose, and having few readers among 
serious people, took without scruple liberties which 
in our generation seem almost incredible. 

' Miss Burney did for the English novel wliat Jeremy 
Collier did for the English drama ; and she did It in 
a better way. She first showed that a tale.might be 
Written in which l>oth the fashionable and the vulgar 
life of London might be exhibited with great force, 
and with brood comic humour, and which yet should 
not contain a single line inconsistent with rigid 
morality, or even with virgin delicacy. She took 
away the reproach which lay on a most useful and 
delightful species of composition. She vindicated the 
Tight of her sex to an equal share in a fair and noble 
province of letters. Several accomplished women 
have foliowcil in her track. At present, the novels 
which we owe to English ladies form no small part of 
the literary glory of our country. No class of works 
is more honourably distinguished by fine observation, 
by grace, by delicate wit, by pure moral feeling. 
Several among the successors of Madame P’Arblny 
have equalled her; two, we think, have surpassed 
her. But the fact that she has been surpnskd gives 
her an additional claim to our respect and gratitude; 
for, hi truth, we owe to her not only Evelina, 
Cecilia, and Camilla, but also Mansfield Park and the 
Absentee. 
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(July, 1843.) 

The Li/e of Joseph Additon. Bj? T.rcr Aikik. 2 voU. Sva, 

London: 1843. 

Some reviewers are of opinion that a lady who clans 
to publish a book renounces by that act the franchised 
appertaining to her sex, and can claim no exemption 
from the utmost rigour of critical procedure. From 
that opinion we dissent, We admit, indeed, that in 
a country which boasts of many female writers, emi¬ 
nently qualified by their talents and acquirements 
to influence the public mind, It would be of most 
pernicious consequence that inaccurate history or 
unsound philosophy should lie suffered to pass mi¬ 
ce ns tired, merely because the offender chanced to be 
n lady, llut we conceive that, on such occasions, a 
critic would do well to imitate the courteous Knight 
who found himself compelled by duty to keep the 
lists against Bradamantc, He, we are told, defended 
successfully the cause of which he was the champion; 
but, before the fight began, exchanged Bsili&anin for 
a less deadly sword, of which he carefully blunted 
tbe point and edge.* 

Xor are the immunities of sox the only immunities 
which Miss Atkin may rightfully pluud. Several of 
her works, and especially the very pleasing Memoir* 
of the llcign of James the First, have fully entitled 
Iter to the privileges enjoyed by good writers. One of 
those privileges we hold to be this, that such writers, 
when, either from the unlucky choice of a subject, or 
from tbe indolence too often produced by success, 
they happen to fail, shall not be subjected to the 

* ,Orlando Furioso, ilv. 69. 
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severe discipline which it is sometimes necessary to 
inflict upon dunces and impostors, but shall merely 
be reminded by a gentle touch, like that with which 
the Laputan flapper roused his dreaming lord, that it 
is high time to wake. 

’ Our readers will probably infer from what we have 
said that Miss Aik in’s book has disappointed us. The 
truth is, that she is not well acquainted with Jut 
subject. No person who Is not lamiliar with the 
political and literary history of England during the 
reigns of 'William the Third, of Anne, and of George 
the First, con possibly write a good life of Addison. 
Now, we mean no reproach to Miss AS kin, and many 
will think that we pay hor a compliment, when we say 
that her studies have taken a different direction. She 
is better acquainted with Shakspeare and Raleigh, that) 
with Congreve and Prior; and is far more at home 
among the ruffs and peaked ljeards of Theobald's, 
than among the Steen kirks and flowing periwigs which 
surrounded Queen Anne’s tea table at Hampton. She 
seems to have written about the Elizabethan age, 
because she had read much about it; she seems, on 
the other hand, to have read a little about the age of 
Addison, because she had determined to write about 
it. The consequence is that she has hod to describe 
men and things without having either a correct or a 
vivid idea of them and that she 1 ms often fallen into, 
errors of a veiy serious kind. The reputation winch 
Miss Aikin has justly earned stands so high, and the 
ettarm of Addison’s letters is so great, that a second 
edition of this work may probably be required, If 
80, we hope that every paragraph will be revised, and 
that every date and fact aliout winch there can be the 
smallest doubt will be carefully verified. 

To Addison himself we arts bound by a sentiment 
as much like affection as any sentiment can be, which 
is inspired by one who bus been sleeping a hundred 
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and twenty years in Westminster Abbey. We trust* 
however, that this feeling will not bet my us into that 
abject idolatry which we have often Inal occasion to 
reprehend in others* and which seldom fails to make 
both the idolater and the idol ridiculous. A man of 
genttis and virtue is but a inuik All his powers can- 
not be equally developed; nor can we expect from 
hi in perfect self knowledges We need not, therefore* 
hesitate to admit that Addison has left us some com¬ 
positions which do not rise above mediocrity* some 
heroic poems hardly equal to Parnell's* some criticism 
as superficial as Dr. Blair's* and a tragedy not very 
much better than Dr* Johnson's* It is praise enough 
to say of a writer that* in a high department of lite¬ 
rature, in which many eminent writers have distin¬ 
guished themselves, ho has hod no equal * and this 
may with strict justice be said of Addison. 

M a man* be may not have deserved the adoration 
which he received from those who, bewitched by his 
hi sc i nating society, and indebted for all the coin forts 
of/life to his generous and delicate friendship, wor¬ 
shipped him nightly* iu his favourite temple at But- 
ton's. But* after full inquiiy and impartial reflection, 
have long been convinced that he deserved as 
much love and esteem as can be justly claimed by 
any of our infirm and erring race. Some blemishes 
may undoubtedly be detected in his character; but 
the more carefully it is examined, the more will it 
appear* to use the phrn&e of the old anatomists* sound 
in the noble parts* free from all taint of perfidy, of 
cowardice* ot cruelty* of ingratitude* of envy. Men 
may easily be named* in whom some particular good 
disposition has been more conspicuous than in Addi* 
non. |>ut the just harmony of qualities* the exact 
temper between the stem and the humane virtues, 
the habitual observance of every law* not only of 
moral recti Hide, hut of moral grace and dignity, 
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distinguish him from all men who have been tried by 
equally strong temptations, anti about whose conduct 
we possess equally full Information. 

HU father was the Reverend Lancelot Addison, who, 
though eclipsed by Ins more celebrated son, made 
some figure m the world, and occupies with credit 
two folio jiages in the Riographia Britannico* Lance¬ 
lot was sent up, as a poor scholar, from Westmoreland 
to Queen's College, Oxford, in the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth, made some progress in learning, became 
like most of his fellow students, a violent Royalist, 
lampooned the heads of the University, and wos forced 
to ask pardon on his bended knees. When he had 
left college, he earned a humble subsistence by read¬ 
ing the liturgy of the fallen Church to the families of 
those sturdy squires whose manor houses were scat¬ 
tered over the Wild of Sussex. After the Restoration, 
Ida loyalty was rewarded with the post of chaplain to 
the garrison of Dunkirk, When Dunkirk was sold 
to France, he lost his employment. Rut Tangier had 
been ceded by Portugal to England as part of the 
marriage portion of the Infanta Catharine; and to 
Tangier Lancelot Addison was sent, A more miser¬ 
able situation can hardly be conceived. It was diffi¬ 
cult to say whether the unfortunate settlers were 
more tormented by the heats or by the rains, by the 
soldiers within the wall or by the Moors without it. 
One advantage the chaplain hiuL He enjoyed an 
excellent opportunity of studying the history and 
manners of Jews and Mahometans; and of this op* 
jiortunity he appears to have made excellent use. 
On hh return to England, after some years of baninlx- 
tuent, lie published an interesting volume on the 
Polity and Religion of Bnrbary, and another on the 
Hebrew Customs and the State of Rabbinical Learn¬ 
ing. He rose to eminence in his profession, and 
became one of the royal chaplains, a Doctor of Dm- 
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nltjr, Archdeacon of Salisbury, and Dean of Lichfield, 
It is said that he would have been made u bishop after 
the Revolution, if he had not given offence to the 
government by strenuously opjjosing, in the Convo¬ 
cation of 1G89, the liberal policy of William and 
THIotson, 


t ^ In 1672, not long after I)r. Addison’s return from 
Tangier, hi* son Joseph was born. Of Joseph’s child- 
bood wc know little, lie learned his rudiments at 
schools in liis father’s neighbourhood, and whs then 
sent to the Charter House. The anecdotes which are 
popularly related about Ids boyish tricks do not har¬ 
monize very well with what we know of ids ri^r 
years. Thera remains a tradition that he was the 
ringleader in a barring out, and another tradition that 
he ran away from school and hid himself in a wood, 
where he fed on berries and slept in a hollow tree, till 
after a long search ho wits discovered and brought 
lOfno, It these stories be true, it would be curious 
to know by what moral discipline so mutinous and 
enterprising a lad was transformed into the gentlest 
and most modest of men. 

We iiave abundant proof that, whatever Joseph's 
pranks may have been, lie pursued Ids studies vigo¬ 
rously and successfully. At fifteen lie was not only 
fit for the university, but carried thither a classical 
tListe and a stock of learning which would have done 
honour to a Master of Arts. He was entered at 
Queens o ege, Oxford; but he had not been many 
months there, when some of his Latin verses fell by 
accident into the hands of Dr. Lancaster, Dean of 
Magdalene College, The young scholar's diction and 
versification were already such as veteran professor* 
might envy. Dr. Lancaster was desirous to serve a 
boy of such promise; nor was an opportunity Ion*' 
wanting. The Revolution lad just taken place; and 
nowhere had it been hailed with more delight than at 
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Magdalene College. That great and opulent corpo¬ 
ration had been treated by James, amt by his Chan¬ 
cellor, with an insolence and injustice which, even in 
such a Prince ami in such a Minister, may justly ex¬ 
cite amazement, and which had done more than even 
the prosecution of the US shops to alienate the Church 
of England from the throne. A president, duly 
elected, had been violently expelled from his dwelling: 
a Papist had been set over the society by a royal 
mandate: the Fellows who, in conformity with their 
oaths bad refused to submit to this usurper, had been 
driven forth from their quiet cloisters and gardens, to 
die of want or to live on cliarity. But the day of re¬ 
dress and retribution speedily came. The intruders 
were ejected: the venerable House was again inhabited 
by its old inmates: learning flourished under the rule 
of the wise and virtuous Hough; and with learning 
was united a mild and liberal spirit too often wanting 
in the princely colleges of Oxford. In consequence of 
the troubles through which the society had passed, 
there had been no valid election of new members 
during the year 1688. In 1689, therefore, there was 
twice the ordinary number of vacancies; and thus Dr. 
Lancaster found it easy to procure for his young 
friend admittance to the advantages of a foundation 
then generally esteemed the wealthiest in Europe. 

At Magdalene Addison resided during ten years. 
He was, at first, one of those scholars who are called 
Demies, but was subsequently elected a fellow'. Ills 
college is still proud of his name: his portrait still 
hangs in the hall} and strangers are still told that 
his favourite walk was under the elms which fringe 
the meadow on the banks of the ChcrwelL It is said, 
and is highly probable, that he was distinguished 
among his fellow students by the delicacy of his feel¬ 
ings, by tbe shyness of his manners, and by the assi¬ 
duity with which he often prolonged his studies far 
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into die night. It is certain that his reputation for 
ability and learning stood high. Many years Inter, 
the ancient Doctors of Magdalene continued to talk 
in their common room of his boyish compositions, and 
expressed their sorrow that no copy of exercises so 
remarkable hail been preserved. - 

It is proper, however, to remark that Miss Aikin 
has committed the error, very pardonable in a lady, 
of overrating Addison’s classical attainments. In 
one department of learning, indeed, his proficiency 
was such as it is hardly possible to overrate, IT is 
knowledge of the Latin poets, from Lucretius and 
Catullus down to Cluudian and Prudentius, was sin¬ 
gularly exact and profound. He understood them 
thoroughly, entered into their spirit, and had the 
finest and most discriminating perception of nil their 
peculiarities of style and melody; nay, he copied their 
manner with admirable skill, ami surpassed, we think, 
all their British imitators who had preceded him, 
Buchanan and Milton alone excepted. This is high 
praise; and beyond this we cannot with justice go. It 
is clear that Addison’s serious attention, during his re¬ 
sidence at the university, was almost entirely concen¬ 
trated on Latin poetry, and that, if ho did not wholly 
neglect other provinces of ancient literature, he vouch¬ 
safed to them only a cursory glance. He does not 
appear to have attained more than an ordinary ac¬ 
quaintance with the political and moral writers of 
Home; nor was his own Latin prose by any mean* 
equal to Ills Latin verse. His knowledge of Greek, 
though doubtless such as was, In his time, thought 
respectable at Oxford, was evidently less than that 
which many lads now cariy away every year from 
Eton and Rugby. A minute examination of lus works, 
if we had time to make such an examination, would 
fully bear out these remarks. We will briefly ad¬ 
vert to a few of the facts on which our judgment is 
grounded. 
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Great praise is due to the Notes winch Addison 
Appended to his version of the second and third books 
of the Metamorphoses. Yet these notes, while they 
show him to have been, in his own domain, an ac¬ 
complished scholar, show also how con lined that do- 
nntin was. They are rich in apposite references to 
Virgil, Statius, and Ciandian ; but they contain not 
a single illustration drawn from the Greek poets. 
Now, if. in the whole compass of Latin literature, 
there be ft passage which stands in need of illustra¬ 
tion drawn from the Greek poets, it is the story of 
Pentheus in the third book of the .Metamorphose*. 
Ovid was indebted for that story to Euripides and 
Theocritus, both of whom he has some times followed 
minutely. But neither to Euripides nor to The¬ 
ocritus docs Addison make the faintest allusion; and 
we, therefore, believe that we do not wrong him by 
supposing that he had little or no knowledge of their 
works. * 

His travels in Italy, again, abound with classical 
quotations, happily introduced; but scarcely one of 
those quotations is in prose. He draws more illus¬ 
trations from Ausonhis and Manilius than from Cicero, 
Even his notions of the political and military affairs 
of the Romans seem to be derived from poets and 
poetasters. Spots made memorable by events which 
have changed the destinies of the world, and which 
have been worthily recorded by great historians, 
bring to his mind only scraps of some ancient ver¬ 
sifier. In the gorge of the Apennines lie naturally 
remembers the hardships which Hannibal's army en¬ 
dured, and proceeds to cite, not the authentic narra¬ 
tive of Polybius, not the picturesque narrative of 
Livy, but the languid hexameters of Silius It aliens. 
On the banks of the Rubicon lie never thinks of 
Plutarch’s lively description, or of the stern concise¬ 
ness of the Commentaries, or of those letters to Atti- 
vqi,. m. p f 
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cus which so forcibly express the alternations of hope 
and fear in a sensitive mind at n great crisis. His 
only authority for the events of the civil war is 
Lucan. 

All the best ancient works of art nt Home and 
Florence are Greek. Addison saw them, however, 
without recalling one single verse of Pindar, of Calli¬ 
machus, or of the Attic dramatists ; but they brought 
to his recollection innumerable passages of Horace, 
Juvenal, Statius, and Ovid. 

The same may be said of the Treatise on Medals. 
In that pleasing work we find about three hundred 
passages extracted with great judgment from the 
Homan poets; but we do not recollect a single pas* 
sage taken from any Roman orator or historian - t and 
we are confident that not a line is quoted from any 
Greek writer. No person, who had derived all his 
information on the subject of medals from Addison, 
would suspect that the Greek coins were in historical 
interest equal, and in beauty of execution far su¬ 
perior to those of Rome. 

If it were necessary to find any further proof that 
Addison’s classical knowledge was confined within 
narrow limits, that proof would be furnished by his 
Essay on the Evidences of Christianity. The Roman 
poets throw little or no light on the literary and his¬ 
torical questions which he is under the necessity of 
examining in that Essay, lie is, therefore, left com¬ 
pletely in the dark; and it is melancholy to see how 
helplessly he gropes his way from blunder to blunder. 
He assigns, as grounds for Jus religious belief, stories 
us absurd as that of the Cock-Lane ghost, and forgeries 
us rank as Ireland's Vortigeni, puts faith in the lie 
about the Thundering Legion, is convinced that Tibe¬ 
rius moved the senate to admit Jesus among the gods, 
and pronounces the let for of Agbimis King of Edessa 
to be a record of great authority. Nor were these 
errors the effects ot superstition ; for to superstition 
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Addison was by no means prone. The truth Is that 
he was writing about what he did not understand. 

Miss Aikin has discovered u letter, from which it 
appears that, while Addison resided at Oxford, he was 
one of several writers whom the booksellers engaged 
to'make an English version of Herodotus; and she 
infers that he must have been a good Greek scholar. 
We can allow very little weight to this argument, 
when we consider that his fellow labourers were to 
have been Hoyle and Blackmore. Boyle is Yemeni- 
bored chiefly as the nominal author of the worst 
book on Greek history and philology that ever was 
printed ; and this hook, bad as it is, Boyle was unable 
to produce without help. Of Blackmore^s attain¬ 
ments in the ancient tongues, it may be sufficient to 
say that, in his prose, he has confounded an aphorism 
with an apophthegm, and that when, in his verse, he 
treats of classical subject^ Iits habit is to regale his 
readers with four false quantities to a page. 

It is probable that the classical acquirements of 
Addison were of a$ much service to him as if they 
had been more extensive. The world generally gives 
its admiration, not to the man who does what nobody 
else even attempts to do, but to the man who doc* 
best wlrnt multitudes do well* Bentley was so im¬ 
measurably superior to all the other scholars of his 
rime that few among them could discover his supe¬ 
riority. But the accomplishment in which Addison 
excelled his contemporaries was then, as it is now, 
highly valued and assiduously cultivated at all En¬ 
glish seats of learning. Every body who had been 
at a public school had written Latin verses; many 
had written such verses with tolerable success, and 
were quite able to appreciate, though by no means 
able to rival, the skill with which Addison imitated 
VirgiL His lines on the Barometer and the Bowling 
Green were applauded by hundreds, to whom the 
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Dissertation on the Epistles of Pho laris was as unin¬ 
telligible as the hieroglyphics on an obelisk. 

Purity of style, and an easy flow of numbers, are 
common to all Addison's Latin poems. Our favour¬ 
ite piece is the Battle of tbe Cranes and Pygmies ; for 
in that piece we discern a gleam of the fancy and 
humour which many years later enlivened thousands 
of breakfast tables. Swift boasted that be was never 
known to steal a hint; and he certainly owed as little 
to his predecessors as any modern writer. Yet we 
cannot help suspecting that he borrowed, perhaps un¬ 
consciously, one of the happiest touches in his Voyage 
to Lilli put from Addison’s verses. Let our readers 
judge. 

“ The Emperor," says Gulliver, ** is taller by about 
the breadth of my nail than any of his court, which 
ulone is enough to strike an awe into the beholders." 

About thirty years before Gulliver’s travels ap¬ 
peared, Addison wrote these lines: 

“ Jitmquo ncics inter media* uese tuduiiB iafort 
Pygmcndum due tor, qtn, mjealate verendus, 
Inccesuquc grnvis, rellquos supqrcmjnet omnes 
Mole g-tganteo, mctliomqiic eisurgit in ulnum." 

The Latin poems of Addison were greatly and 
justly admired both at Oxford and Cambridge, before 
his name had ever been heard by the wits who 
thronged the coffeehouses round Drury-Lane theatre. 
In his twenty-second year, he ventured to apjiear 
before the public ns n writer of English verse. He 
addressed some complimentary lines to Dryden, who, 
after many triumphs and many reverses, had ot 
length reached a secure and lonely eminence among 
the literary men of that age. Dryden appears to 
have been much gratified by the young scholar's 
praise; and an interchange of civilities and good 
offices followed. Addison was probably introduced 
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by Dryden to Congreve, and was certainly presented 
by Congreve to Charles Montague, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and leader of the Whi" 
party in the House of Commons. 

At this time Addison seemed inclined to devote 
hi fuse If to poetry. He published a translation of 
part of the fourth Georgk, Lines to King William, 
and other performances of equal value, that is to say, 
ot tio value at all. But in those days, the public was 
in the habit of receiving with applause pieces which 
would now have little chance of obtaining the Ncw- 
dignte prize or the Seaton ian prize. And the reason 
is obvious. The heroic couplet was then the favour¬ 
ite measure. The art of arranging words in that 
measure, so that the lines may flow smoothly, that 
the accents may fall correctly, that the rhymes may 
strike the car strongly, and that there may be a 
pause at the end of every distich, is an art ns mecha¬ 
nical as tlmt of mending a kettle, or shoeing a horse, 
and may be learned by any human being who has 
sense enough to learn any thing. But, like other 
mechanical arts, it was gradually improved by means 
of many experiments and many failures. It was 
reserved for Pope to discover the trick, to make him* 
self complete master of it, and to teach it to every 
body else. From the time when his Pastorals ap¬ 
peared, heroic versification became matter of rule 
and compass; and, before tong, all artists were on a 
level. Hundreds of dunces who never blundered on 
one happy thought or expression were able to write 
reams of couplets which, us far as euphony was con¬ 
cerned, could not be distinguished from those of Pope 
himself, and which very clever writers of the reign 
of Charles the Second, Rochester, For cximiple, or 
Marvel, or Oldham, would have contemplated with 
admiring despair. 

Ben Jonson was n great man, Hoole a very small 
rr S 
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man* But Hook, coming niter Pope, had learned 
how to manufacture deeasyliable verses, arid ponied 
them forth by thousands and tens of thousands, all 
ns well turned, as smooth, and ns like each other m 
the blocks which have passed through Mr. Brunei's 
mill, in the dockyard at Portsmouth. Beifa heroic 
coupkts resemble blocks rudely hewn out by an un¬ 
practised hand, with a blunt hatchet. Take as iv 
specimen Lis translation of a celebrated passage in 
the iEneid; 

H This child cur parent earth* slarr T cl up with spite 
Of nil fbo gads* brought ferth T sad, ns acme write. 

Site; was last abater of that giant meg 

Thai sanglit to Beak Jo?e r a court, right swift of puce. 

And swifter Far of wing, a mem titer vast 
And dreadful. Look* Low many p] tunes are placed 
On her huge corpse* so many waking eyes 
Slick underneath, amt which may slnuiger rise 
Jn ihc report, as many tongues abe wears, 11 

Compare with these jagged misshapen distichs the 
neot fabric which Hoolos machine produces in un¬ 
limited abundance. We take the first lines on 
which we open id Ids version of Tasso* They are 
neither better nor worse than the rest; 

M 0 thou, wbw'er thou art* whose efeps are Jed^ 

By choice or fetw, these Lundy * Lores to tren d . 

No greater wonders east or west cam beast 
Than yon email island on the pleasing co:i.?l 
I f ccr thy Eight would bll^Fal scenes explore 
TIlo curroiil pass, and seek tlio further shon* 

Ever since the time of Pope there has been a glut 
of lines of this sort j and we are now as little disposed 
to admire a man for being able to write them, as for 
being able to write Lb name. But in the days of 
William the I bird such versification was rare; and n 
rhymer who had any skill in it passed for a great 
poet, just as in the dark ages a person who could write 
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his name passed for a great clerk. Accordingly, Duke, 
Stepney, Granville, Walsh, and others whose only 
title to fame was that they said in tolerable metre 
what might have been as well said in prose, or what 
was not "worth Baying at all, were honoured with 
ntfii'ks of distinction which ought to be reserved for 
genius. With these Addison must have ranked, if he 
hud not earned true and hating glory by performances 
which very little resembled his juvenile poems. 

Dryden was now busied with Virgil, and obtained 
from Addison a critical preface to the Georgies. In 
return for this service, and for other services of the 
same kind, the veteran poet, in the postscript to the 
translation of the j’Eneid, complimented his young 
friend with great liberality, and indeed with more 
liberality than sincerity. He affected to be afraid 
that his own performance would not sustain a coni' 
pari sou wit 1 1 the version of the fourth Georgie, by 
“ the moat ingenious Mr. Addison of Oxford." H Alter 
his bees,” added Dryden, “my latter swarm is scarcely 
worth the hiving.” 

The tune had now arrived when It was necessary 
for Addison to choose a calling. Every thing seemed 
to jxiint his course towards the clerical profession, 
His habits were regular, his opinions orthodox. His 
college had large ecclesiastical preferment in its gift, 
and boosts that it has given at least one bishop to 
almost every see in England. Dr. Lancelot Addison 
held an honourable place iu the Church, and had set 
his heart on seeing his son u clergyman, it is clear, 
from some expressions in the young man’s rhymes, 
that his intention was to take orders. But Charles 
Montague interfered. Montague had first brought 
himself into notice by verses, well timed and not 
contemptibly written, but never, we think, rising 
above mediocrity. Fortunately for himself and for his 
country, lie early quitted poetry, in which he could 
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never have attained a rank as high as that of Dorset or 
Rochester, and turned his mind to official and par- 
liamentary business. It is written that the ingenious 
person, who undertook to instruct Ilasselas, prince of 
Abyssinia, in the art of flying, ascended an eminence, 
waved his wings, sprang into the air, and instunify 
dropped into the lake, But it is added that the wings, 
which were unable to support him through the sky, 
bore him up effectually os soon us he was in the water. 
1 his is no bad type of the fate of Charles Montague, 
and of men like him. When he attempted to soar into 
the regions of poetical invention, he altogether failed j 
but, as soon os he had descended from that ethereal 
elevation into a lower and grosser clement, his talents 
instantly raised him above the mass. He became a 
distinguished financier, debater, courtier, and party 
leader, lie still retained his fondness for the pursuits 
of his early days; but he showed that fondness, not 
by wearying the public with his own feeble per¬ 
formances, but by discovering and encouraging lite¬ 
rary excellence in others. A crowd of wits and poets, 
who would easily have vanquished him as a com¬ 
petitor, revered him os a judge and a patron. In his 
plans for the encouragement of learning, he was 
cordially supported by the ablest and most virtuous 
ot his colleagues, the Lord Chancellor Somers. Though 
both these great statesmen bad a sincere love of letters, 
it was not solely from a love of letters that they were 
desirous to enlist youths of high intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions in the public service. The Revolution had 
altered the whole system of government. Before that 
event, the press hod been controlled by censors, and 
the Parliament had sat only two months in eight years. 

ow the press was free, and had begun to exercise 
unprecedented influence on the public mind. Par¬ 
liament met annually and sat long. The chief power 
in the State had passed to the House of Commons. 
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At such a conjuncture, it was natural that literary 
and oratorical talents should rise in value. There 
was danger that o Government which neglected such 
talents might bo subverted by them. It was, there¬ 
fore, a profound Mid enlightened policy which led 
Montague and Somers to attach such talents to the 
Whig party, by the strongest ties both of interest and 
of gmt itudo. 

It is remarkable that, in a neighbouring country, 
we have recently seen similar effects follow from 
similar causes. The Revolution of July 1830 esta¬ 
blished representative government in France. The 
men of letters instantly rose to the highest importance 
in the state. At the present moment, moat of the 
persons whom we see at the head both of the Ad¬ 
ministration and of the Opposition have been Pro¬ 
fessors, Historians, Journalists, Poets. I lie influence 
of the literary class in England, during the generation 
which followed the Revolution, was great, but by no 
means so great ns it has lately been in 1? ranee. 1‘ or, 
in England, the aristocracy of intellect had to contend 
with a powerful and. deeply rooted aristocracy of a 
vcry r <11 fit rent kind. France has no Somersets and 
Shrewsburies to keep down her Addisons and Priors. 

It was In the year 1(139, when Addison had just 
completed his twenty-seventh year, that the course of 
his life was finally determined. Both the great chiefs 
of the Ministry were kindly disposed towards him. 
In political opinions he already was, what he con¬ 
tinued to be through life, a firm, though a moderate 
Whig. He had addressed the most polished ami 
vigorous of his early English lines to Somers, and hud 
dedicated to Montague a Latin poem, truly \ irgilian, 
both in style and rhythm, on the peace oi Ryswick. 
The wish'of the young poet's great friends was, it 
should seem, to employ him in the service of the crown 
abroad. But an intimate knowledge of the French 
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language was a qualification indispensable to a diplo¬ 
matist ? and this qualification Addison Lad not ac¬ 
quired. It was, t litre fore, thought desirable that he 
should pass some time on the Continent in preparing 
liiinsell for official employment. His own means were 
not such os would enable him to travel; but a pension 
of three hundred pounds a-year was procured tor him 
by the interest of the Lord Chancellor. It seems to 
have been apprehended that some difficulty might be 
started by the rulers of Magdalene College. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote in the strongest 
terms to Hough. The State—such was the purport of 
Montagues letter —■ could not, at that time, spare to 
the Church such a man ns Addison. Too many high 
oi vi 1 |>osts were already occupied by adventurers, who, 
destitute ot every liberal art and sentiment, at once 
pillaged and disgraced the country' which they pre¬ 
tended to serve. It had become necessary to recruit 
for the public service from a very different class, from 
that class of which Addison w#s the representative. 
The dose of the Minister’s letter was remarkable. “ I 
am called,” lie said, “ an enemy of the Church. But I 
will never do it any other injury than keeping Mr. 
Addison out of It. ,p 

f interference was Successful; and, in the sum- 
mer of 1099, Addison, mode a rich man by his pension, 
and still retaining his fellowship, quitted his beloved 
Oxford, and act out on his travels. He crossed from 
Dover to L ala is. proceeded to Paris* and was received 
there with great kindness and politeness by a kinsman 
of hi* friend Montague, Charles Earl of Manchester, 
who had just been appointed Ambassador to the 
Court ot i ranee. The Countess, a Whig and a toast* 
wtis probably :us gracious as her lord ; for Addison 
long retained an agreeable recollection of the im¬ 
pression which she at this time made on him* ami, \n 
some lively lines written on the glasses of the Kit Cat 
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club, described the envy which her cheeks, glowing 
with the genuine bloom of England, had excited among 
the painted beauties of Versailles, 

Lewis the Fourteenth was ut this time expiating 
the vices of his youth by a devotion which had no 
refct in reason, ami bore no fruit of charity. The 
servile literature of France had changed its character 
to suit the changed character of the prince. No book 
appeared that had not an air of sanctity, Racine, who 
was just dead, had passed the close of his life in 
writing sacred dramas; and Dacier was seeking for 
the Atiumasian mysteries in Plato. Addison described 
this state of things in a short but lively and graceful 
letter to Montague. Another letter, written about 
the same time to the Lord Chancellor, conveyed the 
strongest assurances of gratitude and attachment. 
“ The only return I can make to your Lordship," said 
Addison, “ will be to apply myself entirely to my 
business/' With this view' he quitted Paris and re¬ 
paired to Blois, a place where It was supposed that 
the French language was spoken in its highest purity, 
and 'where not a single Englishman could be found. 
Here he passed some months pleasantly and profitably. 
Of his way of life at Blois, one of his associates, an 
Abbe named Philippeaux, gave an account to Joseph 
Spence. If this account is to be trusted, Addison 
studied much, mused much, talked little, had fits of 
absence, and either had no love affairs, or was too dis¬ 
creet to confide them to the Abbe. A man who, even 
when surrounded by fellow countrymen and fellow 
students, liad always been r emarka bly shy and silent, 
was not likely to be loquacious in a foreign tongue, 
and among foreign companions. But it is dear troiu 
Addison's letters, some of which were long after pub¬ 
lished in the Guardian, that, while he appeared to be 
absorbed in bis own meditations, he was really ob¬ 
serving French society with that keen and sly, yet 
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not ill nat tired side glance, which was peculiarly Ida 
own. 

From Blois he returned to Paris; ami, having now 
mastered the French language, found great pleasure 
in the society of French philosophers and poets. He 
gave an account, in a letter to Bishop Hough, of two 
highly interesting conversations, one with Malbranche, 
the other with Boileau. Mtdbmnche expressed great 
partiality for the English, and extolled the genius of 
Newton, but shook his head when Hobbes wns men¬ 
tioned, and was indeed so unjust as to call the author 
of the Leviathan a poor silly creature. Addison’a 
modesty restrained him from fully relating, in his lot - 
ttn\ the circumstances oi his introduction to Boileau. 
boilcuu, having survived the friends and rivals of 
Ins youth, old, deaf, and melancholy, lived in retire¬ 
ment, seldom went either to Court or to the Academy, 
and was almost inaccessible to strangers. Of the 
English and ot English literature he knew nothing. 
He hud hardly heard the name of Dry den. Seme of 
our countrymen, in the warmth of their patriotism, 
have asserted that this ignorance must have been 
affected. IV e own that we see no ground for such a 
supposition. English literature was to the French of 
the age of Lewis the Fourteenth what German literature 
was to our own grandfathers. Very few, we suspect, 
of the accomplished men who, sixty or seventy years 
ago, used to dine in Leicester Square with Sir Joshua, 
or at Streathom with Mrs. Thrale, had the slightest 
notion that Wicland was one of the first wits and 
poets, and Lessing, beyond all dispute, the first critic 
j? Europe. Boilcau knew just as little about the 
* aratlisc Lost, and about Absalom and Ahitophel; 
but he had read Addison's Latin poems, and admired 
t icm greatly, T hey had given him, he said, quite a 
new notion of the state of learning and taste among 
t ic English. Johnson will have it that these praises 
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were insincere. “ Nothing," says he, ** is better known 
of Boilcau than that Ire had an injudicious and 
peevish contempt of modern Latin; and therefore 
his profession of regard was probably the effect of 
his civility rather than approbation." Now, nothing 
is "better known of Boilcau than that he was singu¬ 
larly sparing of compliments. We do not remember 
that either friendship or fear ever induced him to 
bestow praise on any composition which he did not 
approve. On literary questions, his caustic, dis¬ 
dainful, and self-confident spirit rebelled against that 
authority to which every thing else in France bowed 
down, fie had the spirit to tell Lewis the Fourteenth 
firmly, and even rudely,that his Majesty knew nothing 
about poetry, and admired verses which were detest- 
able. What wn« there in Addison’s position that 
could induce the satirist, whose stem and fastidious 
temper had been the dread of two generations, to 
turn sycophant for the first and last time ? Nor was 
Hot lean's contempt of modem Latin either injudicious 
or peevish. He thought, indeed, that no poem of the 
first order would ever be written in a dead language. 
And did he think amiss ? Has not the experience of 
cent n riea confirmed hi s opi i lion ? Boilcau also t hought 
it probable, that, in the test modem Latin, a writer 
of the Augustan age would have detected ludicrous 
improprieties. And who can think otherwise ? W hat 
modern scholar can honestly declare that- he secs the 
smallest impurity in the style of Livy • let. is it not 
certain that, in the style of Livy, Follio, whose taste 
had been formed on the banks of the Tiber, detected 
the inelegant idiom of the Po? Has any modem 
scholar understood Latin better than Frederic the 
Great understood French ? ’i et is it not notorious 
that Frederic the Great, after reading, speaking, 
writing French, and nothing but breach, during more 
than half a century, after unlearning hU mother 
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tongue in order to learn French, after living fami¬ 
liarly during many years with French associates, 
could not* to the lust, compose in French, without 
imminent risk of committing acme mistake which 
would have moved a smile in the literary circles of 
Faria ? Do we believe that Erasmus and Fracast> 
rius wrote Latin els well as Dr* Robertson and Sir 
Walter Scott wrote English f And are there not In 
the Dissertation on India, the last of Dr. Robertson's 
works, in W&verlcy T m Marmion* Scotticisms at which 
a London apprentice would laugh? But docs it fol¬ 
low, because we think thus, that we can find nothing 
to admin; in the noble alcaics of Gray, or in the play¬ 
ful elegiacs of Vincent Bourne? Surely not. Nor 
was Boilenu so ignorant or tasteless ns to be incapable 
of appreciating good modem Latin. In the very 
letter to which Johnson alludes, Boileau says—" No 
croycz pas pour tun t qtie je veuille par la bl&mer lea 
vers Latins quo voub m + avez envoyes d*un dc vos 
illustres acad^miciens. Je ks ai trouv&s fort beaux, 
et dignes de Vida et do Simnazar, mala non pas 
d 1 Horace ct de Virglle.” Several poems, in modern 
Latin, have been praised by Boileau quite as liberally 
as it was his habit to praise any thing* lie say?, for 
example, of the Pfere Fraguiert epigrams, that Ca¬ 
tullus seemt to have come to life again* But the 
best proof that Boileau did not feel the midi seeming 
contempt for modem Latin verses which bus been 
imputed to him, is, that he wrote and published 
Latin verses in several metres. Indeed it happens, 
curiously enough, that the most severe censure ever 
pronounced by him on modern Latin is conveyed in 
Latin hexameters. We allude to the fragment which 
begins — 

11 Quid Diungrit ilcnim me btilbuLire La mil** 

Lpnge dim imtmn de pPitre fticnnibro*, 

Hratjulm?* 
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For those reasons wc feci assured that the praise 
which Baikal; bestowed on the Machina Geslt\'ul<tnkv t 
and the Gerano-Pt/gmaomach i'a, was sincere- lie 
certainly opened himself to Addison with a freedom 
which was a sure indication of esteem. Literature 
was the chief subject of conversation. The old man 
talked on his favourite theme much and well, indeed, 
us his young hearer thought, incomparably w ell. 
Boilcau had undoubtedly some of the qualities of a 
great critic, lie wanted imagination; but he had 
strong sense. His literary code was formed on narrow 
principles; hut in applying it, lie showed great judg¬ 
ment and penetration. In mere style, abstracted 
from the ideas of which style is the garb, his taste 
was excellent, He was well acquainted with the 
great Greek writers; anti, though unable fully to ap¬ 
preciate their creative genius, admired the majestic 
simplicity of their manner, and had learned from them 
to despise bombast and tinsel. It la cosy, we think, 
to discover, in the Spectator and the Guardian, traces 
of the influence, in part salutary and in part perni¬ 
cious, which the mind of Boilcau had on the mind of 
Addison. 

While Addison was at Haris, an event took place 
which made that capital a disagreeable residence for 
an Englishman and a Whig, Charles, second of the 
name. King of Spain, (lied; and liequenthed his domi¬ 
nions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, a younger son of the 
Dauphin. The King of France, m direct violation of 
his engagements both with Great Britain and with 
the States General, accepted the bequest on behalf of 
l>is grandson. The house of Bourbon was at the 
summit of human grandeur. England had been out¬ 
witted, and found herself in a situation at once de¬ 
grading and perilous. The people of France, not 
presaging the calamities by which they were destined 
to expiate the perfidy of their sovereign, went mad 
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with pride and delights Every man looked ns if a 
great estate had just been left him. w The French 
coiiver^Uion T pr said Addiaon, H begins to grow insup¬ 
portable; that which was before tile vainest nation in 
the world is now worse than ever,” Sick of the arro¬ 
gant exultation of the Parisians, and probably fore¬ 
seeing that the peace between France and England 
could not be of long duration* lie act off for Italy. 

In December 1700* he embarked at Marseilles, 
As he glided along the Li guria n coast; he was de¬ 
lighted by the sight of myrtles and olive trees, which 
retained their verdure under the winter solstice. 
Soon, however, he encountered one of the black storms 
of the Mediterranean. The captain of the ship gave 
up all for lost* and confessed himself to a capuchin 
wlio happened to be on board* The English heretic, 
in the mean time* fortified himself against the terrors 
of death with devotions of a very different kind. How 
strong an impression tins perilous voyage made on 
bine, appears from the ode* u Sow are thy serv ants 
blest* 0 Lord.! n which was long after published in the 
Spec tn tor. After some days of d bcomfor t a ad danger, 
Addison was glad to land at Savona, and to make his 
way* over mountains where no road had yet been 
hewn out by art* to the city of Genoa. 

At Genoa, still ruled by her own Doge, and by the 
nobles whose names were inscribed on her Book of 
Gold, Addison made a short stay. He admired the 
narrow streets overhung by long lines of towering 
palaces, the walls rich with frescoes* the gorgeous 
temple of the Annunciation* and the tapestries where- 

* I* fltnsnge that Addison nhoulA In tlm first lino of his 
i rarely liflTe misdated his dfjwirture from Mjirst’UKc* toy a whole 
yetiTp and still more strange tlint this slip of the jpon p wtoicfr throws 
the whole ntmtive into inuitricabSc confuiioo, ihemU Jmve hfen 
replaced in a succession of edition^ iuid ddvbt detected toy Tickell 
or by Hurd. 
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on were recorded the long glories of the house of 
Doria< Thence ho hastened to Milan, where he con- 
tem plated the Gothic magnificence of the cathedral 
with more wonder than pleasure. He passed Lake 
Benneus while a gale was blowing, and saw the waves 
raging as they raged when Virgil looked upon them* 
At Venice, then the gayest spot in Europe, the tra¬ 
veller spent the Carnival, the gayest season of the 
year, in the midst of masques, dances, and serenades. 
Here he was at once diverted and provoked, by the 
absurd dramatic pieces which then disgraced the 
Italian stage. To one of those pieces, however, be 
was indebted for a valuable hint* He was present 
when a ridiculous [day on the death of Cato was per- 
formed* Cato, it seems, was in love with n daughter 
of Scipio* The lady had given her heart to Gtesar. 
The rejected lover determined to destroy himself He 
appeared seated in his library, a dagger in his hand, a 
Plutarch and a Tn&so before him; and, in this posi¬ 
tion, he pronounced a soliloquy before he struck the 
blow. We are surprised that so remarkable a circum¬ 
stance as this should have escaped the notice of all 
Addison's biographers- Thera cannot, we conceive, 
be the smallest doubt that this scene, in spite of its 
absurdities and anachronisms, struck the traveller's 
imagination, and suggested to him the thought of 
bringing Cato on the English stage. It is well known 
that about this time he began his tragedy, and that 
ho finished the first four acts before he returned to 
England* 

On Ills way from Venice to Home, he was drawn 
some miles out of the beaten road, by a wish to see 
the smallest independent state in Europe* On a 
rock where the snow still lay, though the Italian 
spring was now (hr advanced, was perched the little 
fortress of San Marino. The roads which led to the 
secluded to™ were so bad that few travellers had 
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ever visited it, and none hud ever published an ac¬ 
count of it, Addison could not suppress a good- 
natured smile at the simple manner and institutions 
of this singular community. But he observed, with 
i he exultation of a Whig, tlint the rude mountain 
tract which formed the territory of the republic 
swarmed with an honest, healthy, and contented 
jwasantry, wliile the rich plain which surrounded 
the metropolis of civil mx d spiritual tyranny was 
scarcely less desolate than the uncleared wilds of 
America. 

At Koine Addison remained on his first visit only 
long enough to catch n glimpse of St. Peter’s and of 
the Pantheon* His haste is the more extraordinary 
because the Holy Week was close at hand. He has 
given no hint which can enable us to pronounce why 
he chose to fly from a spectacle which every year 
allures from distant regions persona of far less taste 
and sensibility Ilian hia, - Possibly, travelling, as he 
didi, at the charge of a Government distinguished by 
its enmity to the Church of Koine, he may have 
thought that it would be imprudent in him to assist 
at the most magnificent rite of that Church. Mirny 
eyes would be upon him; and he might find it diffi¬ 
cult to behave in such a manner as to give offence 
neither to his patrons in England, nor to those among 
whom he resided* Whatever his motives may have 
becTj, he turned his back on the most august and af¬ 
fecting ceremony which Is known among men, and 
posted along the Appinn way to Naples. 

Naples was then destitute of what are now, perhaps. 
I|h chief attractions. The lovely bay and the awful 
mountain were indeed there. But a farmhouse stood 
on the theatre of Herculaneum, and rows of vines 
grow over the streets of Pompeii. The temples of 
1 &stum had not indeed been hidden from the eye of 
man by any great convulsion of nature; but strange 
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to say, their existencewas u secret even to artists nnd 
antiquaries. Though situated within n few hours' 
journey of ft great, capital, where Salvator had not 
long before painted, and where Vico was then lectur¬ 
ing, those noble remains were as little known to 
Eh rope as the mined cities overgrown hy the forests 
of Yucatan. What was to be seen at Naples Addison 
saw. He climbed Vesuvius, explored the tunnel of 
Poailipo, and wandered among the vines and almond 
trees of CttpresB. But neither the wonders of nature, 
nor those of art, could so occupy his attention as to 
prevent him from noticing, though cursorily, the 
abuses of the government and the misery of the 
people. The great kingdom which had just de¬ 
scended to Philip the Fifth, was in a state of paralytic 
dotage. Even Castile and Aragon were sunk in 
wretchedness. Yet, compared with the Italian de¬ 
pendencies of the Spanish crown, Castile and Aragon 
might be colled prosperous. It is clear that all the 
observations which Addison made in Italy tended to 
confirm him in the political opinions which he had 
adopted at home. To the lost, he always spke of 
Foreign travel as the beat cure for Jacobitism. In 
his Freeholder, the Tory foxhuntcr asks what tra¬ 
velling is good for, except to teach ft man to jabber 
French, and to talk against passive obedience. 

From Naples, Addison returned to Rome by sea, 
along the const which Ins favourite Virgil had cele¬ 
brated, The felucca passed the headland where the 
oar and trumpet were placed by the Trojan ml ven¬ 
turers on the toinb of Misenus, and anchored at night 
under the shelter of the fabled promontory of Circe. 
The voyage ended in the Tiber, still overhung with 
dark verdure, and still turbid with yellow sand,as when 
it met the eyes of JEneaa. From the ruined port of 
Ostia, the stranger hurried to Rome j and at Home he 
remained during those hot and sickly months when, 
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even in the Augustan ago, ail who could mote their 
escape fled from mud dogs and from streets Muck 
with funeral; 1 , to gather the first figs of the season in 
the country. It is probable that, when he, long after, 
poured forth in verse his gratitude to the Providence 
which had enabled him to breathe unhurt in taint id 
air, he was thinking of the August and September 
which he passed at Rome. 

It was not till the latter end of October that he 
tore himself away from the masterpieces of ancient 
and modern art which are collected in the city so long 
the mistress of the world. Me then journeyed north¬ 
ward, passed'thro ugh Sienna, and for a moment forgot 
his prejudices in favour of classic architecture as he 
looked on the magnificent cathedral. At Florence he 
spent some days with the Duke of Shrewsbury, who, 
cloyed with the pleasures of ambition, and impatient 
of its |ndns, fearing both parties, and loving neither, 
had determined to hide in an Italian retreat talents 
and accomplishments which, if they had been united 
with fixed principles and civil courage, might have 
made him the foremost man of Ids age. These days, 
wc are told, passed pleasantly ■ and we can easily be* 
Jieve it. For Addison was a delightful companion 
when he was at his ease \ and the Duke, though he 
seldom forgot that he was a Talbot, had the invalu¬ 
able art ot putting at ease all who came near him. 

Addison gave some time to Florence, and especially 
to flic sculptures in the Museum, which he preferred 
even to those of the Vatican, He then pursued his 
journey through a country in which the ravages of 
the last war were still discernible, and in which alt 
men were looking forward with dread to a still fiercer 
conflict. Eugene had already descended from the 
Jihietinn Alps, to dispute with Gatinat the rich plain 
ot bombardy. The faithless ruler of Savoy was still 
reckoned among the allies of Lewis. England had 
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not yet actually declared w*r against France: but 
Manchester had left Paris ■ and the negotiations which 
produced the Grand Alliance against the house of 
Bourbon were in progress. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it was desirable for an English traveller to 
reach neutral ground without delay. Addison re¬ 
solved to cross Mont Cents. It was December; and 
the road was very different from that which now re¬ 
minds the stranger of the power and genius of Napo¬ 
leon. The winter, however, was mild; and the 
passage was, for those times, easy. To this journey 
Addison alluded when, in the ode which we have 
already quoted, he said that for him the Divine 
goodness hod warmed the hoary Alpine hills. 

It was in the midst of the eternal snow that ho 
composed his Epistle to his friend Montague, now 
Lord J lull fax. That Epistle, once widely renowned, 
is now’ known only to curious readers, and will hardly 
lie considered by those to whom it is known as in any 
perceptible degree heightening Addison’s fame. It 
is, however, decidedly superior to any English com¬ 
position which he had previously published. Nay, 
wc think it quite its good ns any poem in heroic metre 
which appeared during the interval between the death 
of Dryden and the publication of the Essay on Criti¬ 
cism. It contains passages os good as the second rate 
passages of Pope, and would have added to the repu¬ 
tation of Parnell or Prior. 

But, whatever be the literary merits or defects of 
the Epistle, it undoubtedly does honour to the prin¬ 
ciples and spirit of the author. Halifax had now 
nothing to give. He had fallen from power, had been 
held up to obloquy, had been impeached by the House 
of Commons, and, though his Peers had dismissed the 
impeachment, had, as it seemed, little chance of ever 
again filling high office. The Epistle, written at 

such a time, is one among many proofs that there was 
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no mixture of cowardice or meanness in the suavity 
mid moderation which distinguished Addison from all 
the other public men of those stormy times. 

At Geneva, the traveller learned that a partial 
change of ministry had taken place in England, and 
that the Earl of Manchester had become Secretary 
of State, Manchester exerted himself to serve his 
young friend. It was thought advisable that on 
English agent should be near the person of Eugene in 
Italy j and Addison, whose diplomatic education was 
now finished, was the man selected, lie was prepar¬ 
ing to enter on his honourable functions, when all his 
prospects were for a time darkened by the death of 
William the Third, 

Anne had long felt a strong aversion, personal, 
political, and religions, to the Whig party. That 
aversion appeared in the first measures of her reign, 
Manchester was deprived of the seals, after he had 
held them only a few weeks. Neither Somers nor 
Halifax was sworn of the Privy Council, Addison 
shared the fate of his three patrons. His hopes of 
employment in the public service were at an end j his 
pension was stopped} and it was necessary for him 
to support himself’ by his own exertions. lie became 
tutor to a young English traveller, and appears to 
have rambled with his pupil over great part of Switzer¬ 
land and Germany. At this time he wrote his pleas¬ 
ing treatise on Medals, It was not published till after 
his death; but several distinguished scholars saw the 
manuscript., and gave just praise to the grace of the 
style, and to the learning and ingenuity evinced by 
the quotations. 

1' rain Germany Addison repaired to Holland, where 
he learned the melancholy news of his father's death. 
After passing some months in the United Provinces, 
he returned about the dose of the year 1705 to Eng¬ 
land, He was there cordially received by his friends, 
and introduced by them into the Kit Cat Club, a 
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society in which were collected fill the various talents 
and accomplishment! which then gave lustre to the 
Whig party. 

Addison was, during some months after his return 
from the Continent, tim'd preyed by pecuniary difib 
edlties. Bat It was soon in the power of his noble 
patrons to serve him elitetually* A political change, 
silent and gradual but of the highest importance, 
was in daily progress. The accession of Aimc had 
been hailed by the Tories with transport* of joy and 
hope; and for a time it seemed that the \\ higs had 
fallen never to rise again. The throne Was sur¬ 
rounded by men supposed to be attached to the pre¬ 
rogative and to the Church; and among these none 
stood so high in the favour of the Sovereign as the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin and the Captain General 
Marlborough. 

The country gentlemen and country clergymen hud 
fully expected that the policy of these ministers 
would be directly opposed to that which had been 
almost constantly followed by William j that the 
landed interest would be favoured at the expense of 
trade; that no addition would be made to the funded 
debt; that the privileges conceded to Dissenters by 
the late King would be curtailed, il not withdrawn ; 
that the war with France, if there must be such a 
war, would, on our part, be almost entirely naval; 
and that the Government would avoid dose connec¬ 
tions with foreign powers, a mb above all, with Hol¬ 
land. 

But the country gentlemen mid country clergymen 
were hi ted to be deceived, not for the last time* The 
prejudices and jWions which raged without control 
in vicarages, in cathedral closes, and in the manor* 
houses of foxhunting squires, were not shared by the 
chiefs of the ministry. Those statesmen saw that it 
was both for the public interest, and for their own 
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interest, to adopt a W big policy, at least as respected 
the alliances of" the country and the conduct of the 
war. But, if the foreign policy of the "Whigs were 
adopted, it was impossible to abstain from adopting 
also their financial policy. The natural consequence) 
followed. The rigid Tories were alienated from the 
Government, The votes of the Whigs became neces¬ 
sary to it. The votes of the Whigs could be secured 
only by further concessions ; and further concessions 
the Queen was induced to make. 

At the beginning of the year 1704, the state of 
parties bore ti close analogy to the state of parties 
in 1826. In 1826, m in 1704, them was a Tory 
mihbtry divided into two hostile sections. The po¬ 
sition of Mr. Ginning and Ins friends in 1826 cor¬ 
responded to that which Marlborough and Godolpliin 
occupied in 1704. Nottingham and Jersey were, in 
1704j what Lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland 
were in 1826* The Whigs of 1704 were in a situa¬ 
tion resembling that in which the Whigs of 1826 
stood* In ITG4j Somers, Halifax, Sunderland, Cow* 
P er j were not in office* There was no avowed co&li- 
tion between them and the moderate Tories. It k 
probable that no direct commuti lent ion tending to 
such a coalition had yet taken place * yet all men 
saw that such a coalition was Inevitable, nay, that 
it was already half formed. Such, or nearly such, 
was the state of things when tidings arrived of the 
great battle fought at Blenheim on the 13th August, 
1704* By (lie 1A higs the news was hailed with 
transports ol joy and pride. No fault, no cause of 
quarrel, could be remembered by them against the 
Commander whose genius had, in one day, changed 
the face of Europe, saved the Imperial throne, hum¬ 
bled the House of Bourbon, and secured the Act of 
Settlement against foreign hostility. The feeling of 
the Tories was very different* They could not in- 
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deed, without imprudence, openly express regret ut 
sin event so glorious to their country ; but their con¬ 
gratulations were so cohl and sullen as to give deep 
disgust to the victorious general and his Mends. 

Codolphin was not a reading man. Whatever 
tjW he could spare from business he was in the habit 
of spend ing at N ewmarket or at t he card table* Mur. he 
was not absolutely indifferent to poetry ; and he was 
too intelligent an observer not to perceive that litera¬ 
ture was a formidable engine of political warfare, and 
that the great Whig lenders had strengthened their 
jwirty, and raised their character, by extending a 
liberal and judicious patronage to good writers. He 
was mortified, and not without reason, by the exceed¬ 
ing badness of the poems which appeared in honour 
of the battle of Blenheim. One of those poem* lias 
been rescued from oblivion by the exquisite absurdity 
of three lines* 

41 Think of iwn jhuUsLiml gentlemen nt least. 

Ami each man mounted on his tapering bcasl; 

Into the Danube they were puslrtd by ahwW 1 

Where to procure better verses the Treasurer did 
Dot know. He understood how to negotiate a 
or remit tt subsidy i he wiis a ]bo well versed in the 
history of running horses and fighting cocks; but his 
acquaintance among the poets was very small. He 
consulted Halifax- but Halifax affected to decline the 
office of adviser. lie had, he said, done his brat, when 
he had power, to encourage men whose abilities and 
acquirements might do honour to their country* 
Those times were over. Other maxims had prevailed* 
ilerit was suffered to-pine in obscurity; mid the public 
money was squandered on the undeserving* I do 
know,” he added, 11 a gentleman who would celebrate 
the battle in a manner worthy of the subject: but 1 
will not name Mm." Godolphin, who was expert at 
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the soft answer which turneth away wrath, and who 
was under the necessity of paying court to the Whigs, 
gently replied that there was too much ground tor 
Halifax's complaints, but that what was amiss should 
in time be rectified, and that in the mean time the 
services of a man such ns Halifax had describid 
should l>e liberally rewarded. Halifax then men¬ 
tioned Addison, but, mindful of the dignity as well of 
the pecuniary interest of Jus friend, insisted that the 
Minister should apply in the most courteous manner 
to Addison himself; and tins Godolphiu promised 
to do. 

Addison then occupied a garret up three pair of 
stairs, over a small shop in the Haymarket. In this 
humble lodging he was surprised, on the morning 
which followed the conversation between Godolphin 
and Hal i fax , by a visit from no less a person than the 
Right Honourable Henry Boyle, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and afterwards Lord Car let on. This 
highborn minister had been sent by the Lord 
Treasurer ns ambassador to the needy poet. Addison 
readily undertook the proposed task, a task which, to 
so good a Whig, was probably a pleasure. When the 
poem was little more than half finished, he showed it 
to Godolphm, who was delighted with it, and par¬ 
ticularly with the famous similitude of the Atn'd. 
Addison was instantly appointed to a Commissioner- 
ship worth about two hundred pounds a year, and 
was assured that this appointment was only an 
earnest oi* greater favours. 

The Campaign came forth, and was us much ad¬ 
mired by the public ns by the Minister. It pleases 
us less on the whole than the Epistle to Halifax Yet 
it undoubtedly ranks high among (he poems which 
appalled during the interval between the death of 
Iiiyden and the dawn of Pope's genius. The chief 
tnent oi the Campaign, we think, i» that which was 
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noticed by Johnson, the manly and rational rejection 
of fiction. The first great poet whoso works have 
come down to us sang of war long before war became 
a science or a trade. If, 111 his time, there was enmity 
between two little Greek towns, each poured forth its 
cfbwd of citizens, ignorant of discipline, ami armed 
with implements of labour rudely turned into weapon s + 
On each side appeared conspicuous a few chiefs, whose 
wealth had enabled them to procure good armour, 
horses, and chariots, and whose leisure had enabled 
them to practise military exercises. One such chief, 
if lie were a man of great strength, agility, and 
courage* would probably be more formidable than 
twenty common men; and the force and dexterity 
with which he flung Ins spear might have no incon¬ 
siderable share iu deciding the event of the day. Such 
were probably the battles with which Homer was 
familiar. But Homer related the actions of men ol a 
former generation, of men who sprang from the Gods* 
and communed with the Gods face to luce, of men, one 
of whom could with ease hurl rocks which two sturdy 
hinds of a later period would be unable even to lift 
He therefore naturally represented their martial ex¬ 
ploits as resembling in kind, but far surpassing in 
magnitude, those of the stoutest and most expert 
combatants of his own age. Achillea, clad in celestial 
armour, drawn by celestial coursers, grasping the 
spear which none but himself could raise, driving all 
Troy and Lycia before him, and choking Seumander 
with dead, was only a magnificent exaggeration of 
the real hero, who* strong, fearless, accustomed to the 
use of weapons, guarded by a shield and helmet ot 
the best Sidoninn fabric, and whirled along by horses 
of Thessalian breed, struck down with hb own right 
ann foe after foe. In all rude societies similar notion* 
are found. There are at this day countries where 
the Life rmurdsi nan Shaw would be considered as a 
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much greater warrior than the Duke of Wellington 
Buonaparte loved to describe the astonishment with 
Inch the .Mamelukes looked at his diminutive figure. 
Mourad Bey, distinguished above nil his fellows by 
bis bodily strength, and by the skill with which he 
managed his horse and his sabre, could not believe 
that a man who was scarcely five feet high, and rode 
like a butcher, eould be the greatest soldier in Europe. 

Homer's descriptions of war hod therefore as much 
truth as poetiy requires. But truth was altogether 
wanting to the performances of those who, writing 
about battles which had scarcely any thing in com¬ 
mon with the battles ot his times, servilely imitated 
his manner. The folly of Siluis It aliens, in parti¬ 
cular, is positively nauseous. He under took to re¬ 
cord in verse the vicissitudes of a great struggle 
between generals of the first order: and his nar¬ 
rative is made up of the hideous wounds which these 
generals inflicted with their own hands. Asdriibul 
flings u spear which grazes the shoulder of the consul 
Nero j but Nero sends his spear into Asd rubai’s side. 
Hbms slays Thuds and Bates and Maris and Arses, 
and the longhaired Adherbcs, and the gigantic 
Ihyhs, and Suphanjg and .Montesus, and the trum* 
peter Mantras. Hannibal runs Peru sinus through 
the groin with a stake, and breaks the backbone of 
ielesinus with a huge stone. This detestable fashion 
\\as copied in modem times, and continued to prevail 
owntothe age of Addison. Several versifiers had 
duenbed n illiam turning thousands to flight by his 
single prowess, and dyeing the Boyne with Irish 
Mood. .Nay, so estimable a writer as John Philips, 

^ ^ ^ u ^ or tit the Splendid Shilling represented 
Marlborough os having won the hattfc of Blenheim 
mcrey jv strength oi muscle and skill in fence, 
ic following lines may serve as an example: 
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u Churchill, vieiring wLcrt 
The of TnJlard nicest prevail*], 

Cauo iu oppctse liia slaughtering arm. With speed 
Precipitate lie rode, urging hh way 
O h or liilis of gasping heroes, and Men ftccds 
Rolling in dealh. Dfitruet!^ grim wilh bloml* 

Altendi lit? furious course. Around I ha head 
* The glowing halls piny mtHMoat, while he 
With dire impelnoiis sway dvk fatal blows 
Among lire dying Gaul^ In Galtie bluod 
lie dyes Ills reeking sward, and strewi the ground 
With headless ranks. What can they do 1 Or how 
Withstand hfo wide-destroying sword?* 

Addison, with excellent sense and taste* departed 
from this ridiculous fashion. He reserved his praise 
for the qualities which made Marlborough truly 
great, energy, sagacity, military science. But, above 
nil, the poet extolled the firmness of that mind which* 
in the midst of confusion, uproar, and slaughter, 
examined and disposed every thing with the serene 
wisdom of a higher intelligence. 

Here it was that he introduced the famous com¬ 
parison of Marlborough to an Angel guiding the 
whirlwind. We will not dispute the gene ml justice 
of Johnson's remarks on this passage. But we must 
point out one circumstance which appears to have 
escaped all the critics. The extraordinary eflcct 
which this simile produced when it first appeared, 
and which to the following generation seemed inex¬ 
plicable, is doubtless to be chiefly attributed to a line 
which most readers now regard as a ieeble paren¬ 
thesis, 

11 Such uSf of Late, ber pale Jiriinnnia paaad - 

Addison spoke^, not of a storm, but of the storm. 
The great tempest of November 1703, the only tem* 
pest which in our latitude ba$ equalled the rage oi a 
tropical hurricane, had left a dreadful recollect ion in 
the minds of all men. No other tempest was ever in 
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this country tho occasion of a parliamentaiy address 
or of a public fast. Whole fleets had been cast away. 
Large mansions had Ijeen blown down. One Prelate 
had been buried beneath the mins of his Palace* 
London and Bristol had presented tho appearance of 
cities just sacked. Hundreds of families were still in 
mourning. The prostrate trunks of large trees, and 
the ruins of houses, still attested, in all the southern 
counties, the fury of the blast. The popularity which 
the simile of the angel enjoyed among Addison's con¬ 
temporaries, has always seemed to m to be a remark- 
able ins la nee oi the advantage which, in rhetoric and 
poetry, the particular has over the general. 

Soon after tlie Campaign, was published Addison's 
Narrative of his Travels in Holy. The first effect 
produced by this Narrative was disappointment. 
The crowd of readers who expected politics and 
scan dal, speculations on the projects of Victor Aina- 
deus, and anecdotes about the jollities of convents 
and the amours of cardinals and nuns, were con¬ 
founded by finding that the writer's mind was much 
more occupied by the war between the Trojans and Hu¬ 
tu! hi ns than by the war between France and Austria ; 
and that he seemed to have heard no scandal of later 
date than the gallantries of the Empress Faustina, 
in time, however, the judgment of the many was 
overruled by that of the few; and, before the book 
was reprinted, it was $0 eagerly sought that it sold 
for five times the original price- It is still read with 
pleasure: the style is pure and flowing; the classical 
flotations and allusions arc numerous and happy; 
and we are now and then charmed by that singularly 
humane and delicate humour in which Addison 
excelled all men. Yet this agreeable work, even 
when considered merely ns the history of a literary 
tour t may justly be censured on account of its faults 
of omission* We have sdrendy said that, though rich 
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in extracts from the Latin poets, it contains scarcely 
any references to the Latin orators and historians. 
We must add that it contains little, or rather no in* 
formation* respecting the history and literature of 
modern Italy. To the best of our remembrance, 
Addison does not mention Dante, Petrarch, Loo 
ctecio, Boiardo, Berni, Lorenzo dc 1 Medici, or Mo- 
chiavellL He coldly tells us, that at Ferrara he saw 
the tomb of Ariosto, and that at Venice he heard the 
gondoliers sing verses of Tasso. But for Tu^o and 
Ariosto he cared far less than for Valerius FJacais 
mid Sklonius Apolliimris. The gentle flow of the 
Ticin brings a line of Sdius to Im mind. The sul¬ 
phurous steam of Albub suggest* to him several 
passages of Martial. But lie has not a word to Bay 
of the illustrious dead of Santa Croce; he erodes the 
wood of Ravemm untkout recollecting the Spectre 
Huntsman, and wanders up and down Rimini without 
one thought of Francesca. At Paris, he had eagerly 
sought an introduction to Boiloau j hut ho seeing not 
to have been at all aware that at Florence lie was 
in the vicinity of a poet with whom Boileau could 
not sustain a comparison, of the greatest lyric poet 
of modern times, Vmeenrio Filicajm This is the 
more remarkable, because Filicaja was the favourite 
poet of the accomplished Somera, under whoac pro¬ 
tection Addison travelled, and to whom the account 
of the Travels is dedicated. The truth is, that Ad¬ 
dison knew little, and cared less, about the literature 
nf modern Italy- His favourite model* wort' Lotm- 
Hi* favourite critic* were French. Half the 1 uscan 
poetry that he had read seemed to him monstrous, 
and the other half tawdry. 

His Travels were followed by the lively Opera of 
Rosamond. This piece was ill set to music, and 
therefore failed on the stage; but it completely suc¬ 
ceeded in print, and is indeed excellent in ita kind. 
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The smoothness with which the verses glide, and the 
elasticity with which they bound, is, to our ears at 
least, very pleasing. Wc are inclined to think that 
if Addison had left heroic couplets to Pope, mid blank 
verse to Howe, anti had employed himself in writing 
airy and spirited songs, his reputation as a poet would 
have stood fur higher than it now does. Some years 
after his death, ltosnmond was set to new music by 
Doctor Arne; and was performed with complete 
success. Several passages long retained their popu¬ 
larity, and were daily sung, during the latter part of 
George the Second's reign, at all the harpsichords in 
England, 

While Addison thus amused himself, Ids prospects, 
arul the prospects of his party, were constantly be¬ 
coming brighter and brighter. In the spring of 
170.% the ministers were, freed from the restraint 
imposed by a House of Commons, in which Tories 
of the most perverse class had the ascendency. The 
elections were favourable to the Whigs. The coali¬ 
tion which had been tacitly and gradually formed 
was now openly avowed. The Great Seal was given 
to Cowper. Somers and Halifax were sworn of the 
Council. Halifax was sent in the following year to 
carry the decorations of the order of the garter to 
the Electoral Prince of Hanover, and was accom¬ 
panied on this honourable mission by Addison, who 
had just been made Undersecretary of State. The 
Secretary of State under whom Addison first served 
was Sir Charles Hedges, a Tory. But Hedges was 
soon dismissed to make room for the most vehement 
of Whigs, Churl vs, Earl of Sunderland. In every 
department of the state, indeed, the High Churchmen 
were compelled to give place to their opponents. At 
the close of 1707, the Tories who still remained in 
office strove to rally, with Harley at their head. But 
the attempt, though favoured by the Queen, who laid 
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always been a Tory- at heart, and who hod now 
quarrelled with the Duchess of Marlborough, was 
unsuccessful, The time was not yet. The Captain 
General was at the height of popularity and glory. 
The Low Church party had u majority in Parliament. 
The country squires and rectors, though occasionally 
uttering a savage growl, were for the most part in 
a state of torpor, w'hich lasted till they were roused 
into activity, mid indeed into madness, by the pro¬ 
secution of Sacheverell Harley and Ins adherents 
were compelled to retire. The victory of the bigs 
was complete. At the general election of 1708, their 
strength in the House of Commons became irresis¬ 
tible; and, before the end of that year, Somers was 
made Lord President of the Council, and Wharton 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Addison sat for Malm shiny in the House of Com¬ 
mons which was elected in 1708. But (he House of 
Commons was not the field for him. The bash fulness 
of his nature made his wit and eloquence useless in 
debate. He once rose, but could not overcoute hii 
diffidence, and ever after remained silent. Nobody 
can think it strange that a great writer should fail ns 
a speaker. But many, probably, will think it strange 
that Addison’s Mure as a speaker should have had 
no unfavourable effect on his success ns a polititian. 
In our time, a man of high rank and great fortune 
might, though speaking very little and ver^ ill, hold 
a considerable post. But it would now lie inconceiv¬ 
able that ii mere adventurer, a man who, when out ot 
office, must live by his pen, should in ft few year* 
become successively Undereccretaiy ot Stntc^ c ie 
Secretary for Ireland, and Secretary of State, without 
some oratorical talent. Addison, without high birt , 
and with little property, rose to a post which Dukes, 
the heads of the great houses of Talbot, Russtdl, and 
Bentmctr, have thought it an honour to hU. vl Uhoot 
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opening hU lipa in debate, he rose to a post, the 
highest that Chatham or Fox over reached. And this 
he did before he had been nine years in Parliament. 
We must look for the explanation of this seeming 
miracle to the peculiar circumstances in which that 
generation it™ placed. During the interval which 
elapsed between the time when the Censorship of the 
Press ceased, and the time when parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings began to be freely reported, literary talents 
were, to a public man, of much more importance, ami 
oratorical talents of much less importance, than In 
our time. At present, the best way of giving rapid 
and wide publicity to a fact or an argument, is to 
introduce that fact or argument into a speech made 
in Parliament- If a political tract were to appeal' 
superior to the Conduct of the Allies, or to the best 
numbers of the Freeholder, the circulation of such a 
tract would be languid indeed when compared with 
the circulation of every remarkable word uttered in 
the deliberations of the legislature. A speech made 
in the House of Commons at four in the morning is 
on thirty thousand tables before ten. A speech made 
on the Monday is read on the Wednesday by multi¬ 
tudes in Antrim and Aberdeenshire. The orator, by 
the help of the shorthand writer, has to a great extent 
superseded the pamphleteer. It was not so in the 
reign of Anne. The best speech could then produce 
no effect except on those who heard it. It was only 
by means of the press that the opinion of the public 
without doors could be influenced j and the opinion 
of the public without doors could not but be of the 
highest importance in n country governed by parlia* 
incuts, and indeed at that time governed by triennial 
parliaments. The pen was therefore a more formid¬ 
able political engine than the tongue- Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox contended only in Parliament. But Walpole 
and Pultoney, the Pitt and Fox of an earlier period. 
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had not done half of what was necessary, when they 
sat down amidst the acclamations of the House of 
Commons, They had still to plead their cause before 
the country, and this they could do only by means of 
the press. Their works are now forgotten. But it 
is,certain that there were in Grub Street few more 
assiduous scribblers of Thoughts, Letters, Answers, 
Remarks, than these two great chiefs of parties. 
Pulteney, when leader of the Opjiosition, and |*>s- 
sessed of thirty thousand a year, edited the Crafts¬ 
man. Walpole, though not a man of literary habits, 
was the author of at least ten pamphlet?, and re¬ 
touched and corrected many more. These facts suf¬ 
ficiently show’ of how great importance literary ns- 
aistance then was to the contending parties. St, John, 
was, certainly, in Anne's reign, the best Tory speaker; 
Covvper was probably the best Whig speaker. Hut it 
may well be doubted whether St, John did so much 
for the Tories as Swift, and whether Cowper did so 
much for the Whigs os Addison. When these things 
are duly considered, it will riot tie thought strange 
that Addison should have climbed higher in the state 
than any other Englishman has ever, by means merely 
of literary talents, been able to climb. Swift would, 
in all probability, have climbed aft high, if lie had net 
been encumbered by his cassock and his pudding 
sleeves. As tar as the homage of the great went, 
Swift had as much of it as if he hod been Lord 
Treasurer. 

To the influence which Addison derived from his 
literary talents was added all the influence which 
arises from character. The world, always ready to 
think the worst of needy political adventurers, wns 
forced to make one exception. Restlessness, violence, 
audacity, laxity of principle, are the vices ordinarily 
attributed to that class of men. But fuction itself 
could not deny that Addison had, through all changes 
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of fortune, been strictly faithful to his early opinions, 
and to liis early friends; that his integrity was with¬ 
out stain; that his whole deportment indicated n fine 
sense of the becoming; that, in the utmost heat of 
controversy, his zeal was tempered by a regard for 
truth, humanity,and social decorum; that no outrage 
could ever provoke him to retaliation unworthy of a 
Christian and a gentleman ; and that his only faults 
were a too sensitive delicacy, and a modesty which 
amounted to bashful ness. 

Re was undoubtedly one of the moat popular men 
of Ids time; ami much of his popularity he owed, we 
believe, to that very timidity which his friends la¬ 
mented, That timidity often prevented him from 
exhibiting bis talents to the best advantage. Rut it 
propitiated Nemesis, It averted that envy which 
would otherwise have been excited by liune so splen¬ 
did, and by so rapid an elevation. No man is so 
great a favourite with the public as he who is at 
once an object of admiration, of respect, and of pity; 
and such were the feelings which Addison inspired. 
Those who enjoyed the privilege of hearing Ids fami¬ 
liar conversation, declared with one voice that it was 
superior even to his writings. The brilliant Mary 
Montague said, that she had known all the wits, and 
that Addison was the best company in the world. 
The malignant Rope was forced to own, tlrnt there 
was a charm in Addison’s talk, which could be found 
nowhere else. Swift, when burning with animosity 
against the Whigs, could not but confess to Stella 
that, lifter all, ho had never known any associate so 
agreeable as Addison. Steele, an excellent judge ol 
lively conversation, said, that the conversation of 
Addison was at once the most polite, and the most 
mirthful, that could be imagined ; that it was Terence 
and Catullus in one, heightened by an exquisite some¬ 
thing which was neither Terence nor Catullus, but 
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Addison alone. Young, an excellent judge of serious 
conversation, said, that when Addison was at his 
ease, he went on in a noble strain of thought and 
language, ho as to chain the attention of every hearer. 
Nor were Addison's great colloquial powers more ad¬ 
mirable than the courtesy ami softness of heart which 
appeared in his conversation* At the same time, it 
would 1 ae too much to any that lie was wholly devoid 
of the malice which is, perhaps, inseparable from a 
keen sense of the ludicrous. He had one habit which 
both Swift and Stella applauded, and which we hardly 
know how to blame. If his first attempts to set a 
presuming dunce right were ill received, lie changed 
hh tone, (t assented with civil, leer," and lured the 
flattered coxcomb deeper and deeper into absurdity. 
That such was his practice we should, we think, have 
guessed from Ins works. The Tatler*s criticisms on 
Mr. Softlyfl sonnet, and the Spectators dialogue 
with the politician who is so zealous for the honour oi 
Lady Q—p_w-s, are excellent specimens of this in¬ 

nocent mischief. 

Such were Addison’s talents for conversation. But 
liis rare gifts were not exhibited to crowds or to 
strangers. As soon us he entered a large company, 
as soon os he saw an unknown face T his lips were 
scaled, and bis manners became constrained. None 
who met him only in great assemblies would have 
been able to believo that he was the same man who 
had often kept a few friends listening and laughing 
round a table, from the time when the play ended, 
fill the clock of St. Paula in Covent Garden struck 
four. Yet, even at such a table, he was not seen to 
the best advantage. To enjoy Ms conversation in the 
highest perfection, it was necessary to be alone with 
him, and to hear him, in his own phrase, think aloud. 
“ There is no such thing,''he used to say, * b as 

conversation, but between two persons 
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Tliig timidity, a timidity surely neither ungraceful 
nor unmmuble, led Addison into the two most serious 
faults which can with justice lie imputed to him. He 
found that wine broke the spell which lay on Ids fine 
intellect, and was therefore too easily seduced into 
convivial excess. Such excess was in that age re¬ 
garded, even by grave men, as the most venial of all 
peccadilloes, and was so fur from being u murk of' ill* 
breeding that it was almost essential to the character 
of a fine gentleman. But the smallest speck is seen 
on h white ground; and almost all the biographers 
of Addison have said something about this failing. 
Of any oilier statesman or writer of Queen Anne’s 
reign, we should no more think of saying that he 
sometimes took too much wine, than that lie wore a 
long wig and a sword. 

To the excessive modesty of Addison’s nature, we 
must ascribe another fault which generally arises 
from a very different cause. He became a little too 
fond of seeing himself surrounded by a small circle of 
admirers, to whom lie was ns a King or rather as a 
God. All these men were far inferior to him in ability, 
and some of them had very serious faults. Nor did 
those faults escape his observation; for, if ever there 
was mi eye which saw through and through men, it 
was the eye of Addison. But, with the keenest obser¬ 
vation, and the finest sense of the ridiculous, he had 
a large charity. The feeling with which he looked on 
most of his humble companions was one of benevo¬ 
lence, slightly tinctured with contempt. He ‘was at 
perfect ease in their company; he was grateful for 
their devoted attachment; and he leaded them with 
benefits. Their veneration for him appears to have 
exceeded that with which Johnson was regarded by 
Boswell, or Warburton by Ilurd. It was not in the 
power of adulation to turn such a head, or deprave 
such a heart, ns Addison's. But it must in candour 
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bo admitted that he contracted some of the faults 
which can scarcely be avoided by any person who is 
so unfortunate as to be the oracle of a small literary 
coterie- 

One member of this little society was Eustace 
lltidgell, a young Templar of some literature, :md a 
distant relation of Addison, There was at this time 
no stain on the character of Budget 1, and U is not im* 
probable that hi* career would have been prosperous 
and honourable, if the life of hiss cousin had been 
prolonged. But, when the master was laid in the 
grave, the disciple broke loose from nil restraint, 
descended rapidly from one degree of vice and misery 
to another, ruined his fortune by follies, attempted 
to repair it by crimes, and at length closed a wicked 
and unhappy Hfe by selfmurder. Yet, to the last, 
the wretched man, gambler, lampooner, cheat, forger, 
as lie was, retained his affection and veneration for 
Addison, and recorded those feelings in the last lines 
which he traced before he hid himself from infamy 
tinder London Bridge, 

Another of Addison's favourite companions was 
Ambrose Phillipps, a good Whig and a middling poet, 
who had the honour of bringing into fashion a species 
of composition which has been called, after Ins name, 
Namby Pamby. But the most remarkable members 
of the little senate, as Pope long afterwards called it, 
were Richard Steele and Ihomas TickelL 

Steele had known Addison from childhood. They 
hail been together at the Charter House and at Ox¬ 
ford; but circumstances had then, for a time, separated 
them widely, Steele had left college without taking 
a degree, had been disinherited by a rich relation, liad 
led a vagrant life, had served in the army, had tried 
to find the philosopher's stone, and had written a re¬ 
ligious treatise and several comedies. He was one of 

those people whom it is impossible either to hate or 
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to respect. His temper was sweet, his affections 
wanii, his spirits lively, his passions strong, and his 
principles weak. His life was spent in sinning and 
repenting; in inculcating what was right, and doing 
what was wrong, in speculation, he was a man of 
piety and honour; in practice he was much of the 
rake and a little of the swindler. He was, however, 
so goodnatured that it was not easy to be seriously 
angry with him, and that even rigid moralists felt 
more inclined to pity than to blame him, when lie diced 
himself into a spunging house, or drank himself into 
a fever. Addison regarded Steele with kindness not 
tin mingled with scorn, tried, with little success, to 
keep him out of scrapes, introduced him to the great, 
procured a good place for him, corrected his plays, 
and, though by no means rich, lent him large sums of 
money. One of these loans appears, from a letter 
dated in August 1708, to have amounted to a thou¬ 
sand pounds. These pecuniary transactions probably 
led to frequent bickerings. It is said that, on one 
occasion, Steele's negligence, or dishonesty, provoked 
Addison to repay himself by the help of a bailiff. 
We cannot join with Miss Aikin in rejecting this 
story. Johnson heard it from Savage, who heard it 
from Steele. Few private transactions winch took 
place a hundred and twenty years ago, ore proved by 
stronger evidence than this. But we can by no means 
agree with those who condemn Addison's severity. 
The most amiable of mankind may well be moved to 
indignation, when what he has earned hardly, and 
lent with great inconvenience to himself, for the pur¬ 
pose of relieving a friend in distress, Is squandered 
with iusanc profusion. Wc will illustrate our mean¬ 
ing by an example, which is not the less striking 
because it is taken from fiction. Dr. Harrison, in 
Holding’s Amelia, is represented as the most benevo¬ 
lent of human beings ; yet he takes in execution, not 
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only the goods, but the person of Jus friend Booth! 
l)r. Harrison resorts to this strong measure because 
he has’ been informed that Booth, while pleading 
jioverty ns an excuse for not paying just debts, has 
been buying fine jewellery, and setting up a coach. 
Kp person who is well acquainted with Steeled life 
and correspondence can doubt that he behaved quite 
as ill to Addison as Booth was accused of behaving to 
Dr. Harrison. The real history, we have little doubt, 
was somctliiag like this: — A letter comes to Addison, 
imploring help in pathetic terms, and promising re¬ 
formation and speedy repayment. Poor Dick declares 
that he has not an inch of candle, or a bushel of coals, 
or credit with the butcher for a shoulder of mutton. 
Addison is moved. He determines to deny himself 
some medals which arc wanting to his scries of the 
Twelve Caesars; to put off buying the new edition of 
Boyle's Dictionary; and to wear his old sword and 
buckles another year. In this way he manages to 
send a hundred pounds to his friend. The next day 
he calls on Steele, and finds scores of gentlemen and 
ladies assembled. The fiddles are playing. The 
table is groaning under Champagne, Burgundy, and 
pyramids of sweetmeats. Is it strange that a man 
whose kindness is thus abused, should send sheriff's 
officers to reclaim what Is due to him ? 

Tickcll was a young man, fresh from Oxford, who 
had introduced himself to public notice by writing a 
most ingenious and graceful little poem in praise ot 
the opera of Rosamond. He deserved, and at length 
attained, the first place in Addison's friendship, iur 
a time Steele and Ticked were on good terms- But 
they loved Addison too much to love each other, and 
at length became us bitter enemies as the rival bulls 
in Y'irgil. 

At the close of 1708 Wharton liecame Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, and appointed Addison Chief 
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Secretary* Addison was consequently under tlic 
necessity of quitting London for Dublin. Besides 
the cl lief secretaryship* which was then worth about 
two thousand pounds a year, he obtained a patent ap¬ 
pointing him keeper of the Irish Records for life, with 
a salary of three or four hundred a yean Budged 
accompanied his cousin in the capacity of private Se¬ 
cretary* 

Wharton and Addison had nothing in common but 
Whiggism, The Lord Lieutenant, was not only licen¬ 
tious and corrupt, but was distinguished from other 
libertines and jobbers by a callous impudence which 
presented the strongest contrast to the Secretary's 
gentleness and delicacy. Many parts of the Irish 
administration at this time appear to have deserved 
serious blame. But against Addison there was not a 
murmur* lie long afterwards asserted* what all the 
evidence which we have ever seen tends to prove, 
that his diligence and integrity gained the frendship 
of all the most considerable persons in Ireland, 

The parliamentary career of Addison in Ireland 
lias, we think, wholly escaped the notice of all his 
biographers. He was elected member for the borough 
of Cavan in the summer of 1709; and in the journals 
of two sessions his name frequently occurs* Some of 
the entries appear to indicate that he so far overcame 
his timidity ns to make speeches. Nor is this by any 
means improbable; for the Irish House of Commons 
was a far less formidable audience than the English 
House 5 and many tongues which were tied by fair in 
the greater assembly became fluent in the smaller* 
Gerard Hamilton, for example, who, from fear of 
losing the fame gained by his single speech, sat mute 
at Westminster during forty years, spoke with great 
effect at Dublin when be was Secretary to Lord 
Halifax, 

While Addison was in Ireland, an event occurred 
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to which lie owes L i a high and permanent rank Among 
British^ writers. As yet his fame rested on perform* 
unccs which, though highly respectable, were not built 
for duration, and which would* if lie had produced 
nothing else* have now been almost forgotten, on some 
excellent Latin verses, on some English verses which 
occasionally rose above mediocrity, and on a book of 
travels, agreeably written, but not indicating any ex¬ 
traordinary powers of mind. These works showed 
him to be a man of taste, sense, arid learning- The 
time had come when he was to prove himself a man 
of genius, and to enrich our literature with composi¬ 
tions which will live as long as the English language. 

In the spring of 1709 Steele formed a literary pro¬ 
ject, of which he was far indeed from foreseeing the 
ton sequences. Periodical papers had during many 
years been published in London. Most of these were 
political * but in some of them questions of morality, 
taste, and love casuistry had been discussed. The 
literary merit of these works was small indeed \ and 
even thevr names arc now known only to the curious. 

Steele had been appoi uted Gazetteer by Sunder¬ 
land, at the request, it h said, of Addison, and thus 
had access to foreign intelligence earlier and more 
authentic than was in those times within the reach of 
an ordinary newswriter. This circumstance seems to 
have suggested to him the scheme of publishing a 
periodical paper on a new plan. It was to appear on 
the days on which the post left London for the country, 
which were, in that generation, the Tuesdays, Thurs¬ 
days, and Saturdays. It was to contain the foreign 
news, accounts of theatrical representations, and the 
literary gossip of ItVilfs and of the Grecian* It was 
also to contain remarks on the fashionable topics of 
the day, compliments to beauties, pasquinades on 
noted sharpers, and criticisms on popular preachers* 
The aim of Steele does not appear to have been at 
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first higher than this. Ik- was not ill qualified to 
conduct the work which he had planned. His public 
intelligence he drew from the best sources. He knew 
the town, and had paid dear for his knowledge. He 
had read much more tlmn the dissipated men of that 
time were in the habit of reading. He was a rake 
among scholars, and a scholar among rakes. His style 
was easy ami not incorrect; and, though his wit and 
humour were of no high order, his gay animal spirits 
imparted to his compositions an air of vivacity which 
ordinary readers could hardly distinguish from comic 
genius. His writings have been well compared to 
those light winc3 which, though deficient in body ami 
flavour, are yet a pleasant small drink, if not kept too 
long, or carried too far. 

Isaac Bicker-staff, Esquire, Astrologer, was an ima¬ 
ginary person, almost os well known in that age us 
ilr, Paul Pry or Mr, Samuel Pickwick in ours. Sw ift 
had assumed the name of Bickerstaff in a satirical 
pamphlet against Partridge, the maker of almanacks. 
Partridge had been fool enough to publish a furious 
reply. Bickcrstatf had rejoined in a second pamphlet 
still more diverting than the first. All the wits iiad 
combined to keep up the joke, and the town was long 
in convulsions of laughter. Steele determined to em¬ 
ploy the name which this controversy Inal made 
popular; and, in April 1709, it was announced that 
Isaac Biekerstuff, Esquire, Astrologer, was about to 
publish a paper called the Tinier. 

Addison had not boon consulted about tliis scheme; 
but as soon as he heard of it, he determined to give 
his assistance. The effect of that assistance cannot 
be better described than in Steele’s own words. u I 
fared,"' be said, u like a distressed prince who calls in 
a powerful neighbour to his aid. I was undone by my 
auxiliary. When 1 had once called him in, I could 
not subsist without dependence on him.” “The paper,” 
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he says elsewhere, 41 was advanced indeed. It was 
raised to a greater thing than I intended it™ 

It is probable that Addison, when he sent across St. 
Georgia Channel his first contributions to the Tutlur T 
hud no notion of the extent and variety of Ins own 
powers. He was the possessor of n vast mine, rich 
with u hundred ores. But he had been acquainted 
only with the least precious part of his treasures, and 
hud hitherto contented himself with producing some- 
times copper and sometimes lead, intermingled with 
a little silver* All at once, and by mere accident, he 
had lighted on mi inexhaustible vein of the finest gold. 

The mere choice and arrangement of his words 
would have sufficed to mate his essays classical. For 
never, not even by Dry den, not even by Temple, had 
the English language been written with such sweet¬ 
ness, grace, and facility. But this was the smallest 
part of Addison's praise. Had he clothed his 
thoughts in the half French style of Horace Walpole, 
or in the half Latin style of Dr* Johnson, or in the 
half German jargon of the present day, his genius 
would have triumphed over all faults oi manner* As 
a moral satirist, he stands unrivalled. If ever the 
best Tailors and Spectators were equalled in their 
own kirn), we should be inclined to guess that it must 
have been by the lost comedies ot Menander. 

Iii wit, properly so called, Addison was not inferior 
to Cowley or Butler* No single ode of Cowley con¬ 
tains so many happy analogies as arc crowded into 
the lines to Sir Godfrey Knelfer; and we would un¬ 
dertake to collect from the Spectators ns grunt a 
number of ingenious ill list rations as ean be found in 
Hudibras, the still higher faculty of invention 
Addison possessed in still larger measure. 1 lie 
numerous fictions, generally original, often wild and 
grotesque, but always singularly graceful and happy, 
which are found in his essays, fully entitle him to the 
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rank of ft gTcat poet, ft rank to which his metrical 
compositions give him no claim. As an observer of 
life, of manners, of all the shades of human character, 
lie stands in the first class. And what lie observed 
he bad the art of communicating in two widely dif¬ 
ferent ways* lie could describe virtues, vices, habits, 
whims, as well us Clarendon. But he could do some¬ 
thing better. He could call human beings into exist¬ 
ence, and make them exhibit themselves* Ifwc wish 
to find any thing more vivid than Addison’s best 
portraits, we must go either to Shakspcare or to 
Cervantes. 

But what shall wc say of Addison’s humour, of his 
sense of the ludicrous, of his power of awakening 
that sense in others, and of drawing mirth from inci¬ 
dents which occur every day, and from little peculi¬ 
arities of temjier and manner, such as may be found 
in every man? IVe feel the charm: we give our¬ 
selves up to it: but we strive in vain to analyse it. 

Perhaps the best way of describing Addison’s pecu¬ 
liar pleasantry is to compare it with the pleasantry 
of some other great satirists. The three most 
eminent masters of the art of ridicule, during the 
eighteenth century, were, we conceive, Addison, 
Swift, and Voltaire. Which of the three had the 
greatest power of moving laughter maybe questioned. 
But each of them, within his own domain, was 
supreme. 

Voltaire is the prince of buffoons. TJis merriment 
is without disguise or restraint. He gambols; he 
grins ; he shakes his sides ; he points the finger ; he 
turns up the nose; he shoots out the tongue. The 
manner of Swift is the very opposite to this. He 
moves laughter, hut never joins in it. He appears in 
his works such as he appeared in society. AH the 
company are convulsed with merriment, while the 
Hean, the author of all the mirth, preserves an in* 
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vincible gravity, anil even sourness of aspect, and 
gives utterance to the most eccentric and ludicrous 
fancies, with the air of a man reading the comm illa¬ 
tion service. 

Tiie manner of Addison is us remote from that of 
Swift as from that of Voltaire. He neither laughs 
out like the French wit, nor, like the Irish wit, 
throws a double portion of severity into his counte¬ 
nance white laughing inwardly; but preserves a look 
peculiarly lib own, a look of demure serenity, dis¬ 
turbed only by nu arch sparkle of the eye, un almost 
imperceptible elevation of the brow, an almost iniper- 
ceptibte curl of the lip. His tone is never that either 
of a Jack Pudding or of n Cynic. It is that of a gen¬ 
tleman, in whom the quickest sense of the ridiculous is 
constantly tempered by good nature and good breeding. 

We own that, the humour of Addison is, in our 
opinion, of a more delicious flavour than the humour 
of either Swift or Voltaire. Thus much, at least, is 
certain, that both Swift and Voltaire have been sue* 
oessfully mimicked, and that no man has yet been 
able to mimic Addison. The letter of the Abbe 
Coyer to Punsophe is Voltaire all over, and imposed, 
during a long time, on the Academicians of Paris. 
There are passages in Arlmthnot's satirical works 
which we, at least, cannot distinguish from Swift's 
best writing. But of the many eminent men who 
have made Addison their model, though several have 
copied his mere diction with happy effect, none lias 
been able to catch the tone of his pleasantry. In the 
World, in the Connoisseur, in the Mirror, in the 
Lounger, there are numerous papers written in ob* 
vious imitation of Jiis Tailors and Spectators. Most of 
those papers have some merit; many are very lively 
and amusing; but there is not a single one which 
could be passed off as Addison’s on a critic of the 
smallest perspicacity. 
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But that which chiefly distinguishes Addison from 
Swift, from Voltaire, from almost all the other greri t 
masters of ridicule, is the grace, the nobleness, the 
moral purity, which we find even in his merriment. 
Severity, gradually hardening and darkening into 
misanthropy, characterizes the works of Swift. The 
nature of Voltaire was, indeed, not inhuman; but Iso 
venerated nothing. Neither in the masterpieces of 
art nor in the purest examples of virtue, neither in 
the Great First Cause nor in the awful enigma of the 
grave, could he see any thing but subjects for drollery* 
The more solemn and august the theme, the more 
monkey like was his grimacing and chattering. The 
mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mcphistophilcs; the 
mirth of Voltaire is the mirth of Puck. If, ns Soame 
Jenyns oddly imagined, a portion of the happiness of 
Seraphim and just men made perfect be derived from 
an exquisite perception of the ludicrous, their mirth 
must surely be none other than the mirth of Addison ; 
a mirth consistent with tender compassion for till that 
is frail, and with profound reverence for all that is 
sublime. Nothing great, nothing amiable, no moral 
duty, no doctrine of natural or revealed religion, has 
ever been associated by Addison with any degrading 
idea. His humanity is without a parallel in literary 
hi story. The highest proof of virtue is to possess 
boundless power without abusing it. No kind of 
power is more formidable than the power of making 
men ridiculous; and lb at power Addison posseted In 
boundless measure. How grossly that power was 
abused by Swift and by Voltaire is well known* But 
of Addison it may be confidently affirmed that he has 
blackened no man's character, nay, that it would be 
difficult, If not impossible, to find in all the volumes 
which he has left ur a single taunt which can be called 
ungenerous or unkind. Yet he hat! detractors, whose 
malignity might have seemed to justify as terrible a 
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revenge as that which men, not superior to him in 
genius, wreaked on Bottesworth anti on Franc tk 
i’ompignan. He was ft politician; lie was the best 
writer of liis party j lie lived in times of fierce excite¬ 
ment, in times when persons of high character and 
stftjion stooped to scurrility such as is now practised 
only by the basest of mankind. Yet no provocation 
anti no example could induce him to return railin'- 
for railing. 

Of the service which bis Essays rendered to morality 
it k difficult to speak too highly. It is true that, 
when the Tatler appeared, that age of outrageous 
profsmencss and licentiousness which followed the 
Restoration had passed away. Jeremy Collier had 
shamed the theatres into something which, compared 
with the excesses of Etherege and Wycherley, might 
be called decency. Yet there si ill lingered in the 
public mind a pernicious notion that there was some 
connection between genius and profligacy, between 
the domestic virtues and the sullen formality of the 
Puritans. That error it is the glory of Addison to 
have dispelled. He taught the nation that the faith 
nnd the morality of Ilale and Tillotson might be 
found in company with wit more sparkling than the 
wit of Congreve, and with humour richer than the 
humour of Vanbrugh. So effectually, indeed, did he 
retort on vice the mockery which had recently been 
directed against virtue, that, since Ins time, the open 
violation of decency has always been considered among 
us as the mark of a fool. And this revolution, the 
greatest and most salutary over effected by any 
satirist, he accomplished, be it remembered, without 
writing one personal lampoon. 

In the early contributions of Addison to the Tatler 
his peculiar powers were not fully exhibited. Yet 
from the first, his superiority to all his coadjutors was 
evident. Some of his later Toilers are fully equal to 
voii. nr. 11 
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any tiling that be ever wrote. Among the portraits, 
we most admire Toni Folio, Nod Softly, and tiie 
Political Upholsterer. The proceedings of the Court 
of Honour, the Thermometer of Zeal, the story of the 
Frozen Words, the Memoirs of the Shilling, one ex¬ 
cellent specimens of that ingenious and lively species 
of fiction in which Addison excelled all men. There 
is one still better paper of the same class. But 
though tliut paper, a hundred and thirty-three years 
ago, was probably thought as edifying as one of 
Snudridgc's sermons, we dure not indicate it to the 
squeamish readers of the nineteenth century. 

During the session of Parliament which commenced 
in November 170ft, and which the impeachment of 
Sachevcrell has made memorable, Addison appears to 
Inure resided in London* The Tatler was now more 
lopular than any periodical paper had ever been; and 
Ids connexion with it was generally known. It was 
not known, however, that almost every tiling good in 
the Tatler was his. The truth is that the fifty or 
sixty numbers which we owe to him were not merely 
the best, but so decidedly the best that any live of 
them are more valuable than all the two hundred 
numbers in which be had no share- 

lie required, at this time, all the solace which he 
could derive from literary success. The Queen hud 
always disliked the Whigs, She hud during some 
years disliked the Marlborough family. Hut, reigning 
by it disputed title, she could not venture directly 
to oppose herself to n majority of both Houses ot 
Parliament \ and, engaged ns she was in a war on the 
event of which her own Crown was staked, she could 
net venture to disgrace a great and successful general. 
But at length, in the year 1710, the causes which had 
restrained her from showing her aversion to the Low 
Church party ceased to operate. The trial of Ss- 
chevercll produced an outbreak of public feeling 
scarcely less violent than the outbreaks which we can 
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ourselves remember in 1820, mid in 1S3L The 
count ^gentlemen, the country clergymen, the rabble 
of the towns, were u11, for once, on the same side. It 
was clear that, if a general election took place before 
the excitement abated, the Torses would have a ma¬ 
jority. The services of Marlborough had been so 
splendid that they were no longer neccssaiy. The 
Queen’s throne was secure from all attack on the 
part of Lewis. Indeed, it seemed much more likely 
that the English and German armies would divide the 
spoils of Versailles and Marti than that xi Marshal of 
France would bring back the Pretender to St. James's, 
The Queen, acting by the advice of Harley, determined 
to dismiss her servants. In June the change com¬ 
menced. Sunderland was the first who fell. The 
Tories exulted over his fall. The Mings tried, during 
a few weeks, to persuade themselves that her Majesty 
had acted only from personal dislike to the Secretary, 
and that she meditated no further alteration. But, 
early in August, Godolphin was surprised by a letter 
from Anne, which directed him to break his white 
staff. Even after this event, the irresolution or dis¬ 
simulation of Harley kept up the hopes of the Whigs 
during another months and then the ruin became 
rapid and violent. The Parliament whs dissolved. 
The Ministers were turned out. The Tories were 
called to office. The tide of popularity ran violently 
in favour of the High Church party. That party, 
feeble in the late House of Commons, was now irre¬ 
sistible. The power which the Tories hud thus sud¬ 
denly acquired, they used with blind and stupid 
ferocity. The howl which the whole pack set up for 
prey and for blood appalled even him who had roused 
and unchained them. When, at this distance of time, 
we calmly review the conduct of the discarded minis¬ 
ters, we cannot but feel a movement of indignation at 
the injustice with which they were treated. No hotly 
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of men hud ever administered the government with 
more energy, ability, and moderation; and their suu- 
,v^ had been proportioned to their disjoin, They 
had saved Holland and Germany. They had humbled 
France. They had, tts it seemed, all but torn Spain 
from the house of Bourbon. They had inude England 
the first power in Europe. At home they had united 
England and Scotland. They had respected the rights 
of conscience and the liberty of the subject They 
retired, leaving their country at the height of p ros¬ 
in-rity and glory. And yet they were pursued to 
their retreat by such a roar of obloquy as was never 
raised against the government which threw away 
thirteen colonics, or against the government which 
sent a gallant army to perish in the ditches of 
Walcheren. 

None of the Whigs suffered more in the general 
wreck than Addison. lie had just sustained some 
heavy pecuniary losses, of the nature of which we are 
imperfectly informed, when his Secretaryship was 
taken from him. He had reason to believe that lie 
should also be deprived of the small Irish office width 
he helil by patent. lie had just resigned his Fellow¬ 
ship. It seems probable that he lmd already ventured 
to raise his eyes to a great lady, and that, while his 
political friends were in power, and while his own 
fortunes were rising, ho had been, in the piirase of the 
romances which were then fashionable, permitted to 
hope. But Mr. Addison the ingenious writer, and 
Mr, Addison the chief Secretary, were, in her lady* 
ship's opinion, two very different persons. All these 
calamities united, however, could not disturb the 
serene cheerfulness of a mind conscious of innocence, 
and rich in its own wealth. He told his friends, with 
smiling resignation, that they ought to admire liis 
philosophy, that he had lost at once his fortune, his 
place, liis fellowship, and his mistress, that he must 
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think of turning tutor again, and yet that Lis spirits 
were as good as ever. 

lie Bad one consolation. Of the unpopularity 
whk-h hts friends hud incurred, he had no share. 
Such was the esteem with which he was regarded 
thpt, while the most violent measures were taken for 
the purpose of forcing Tory members on Whig cor- 
pom Li on s, he was returned to Parliament without 
even a contest. Swift who was now in London, and 
who hud already determined on quitting the Whigs, 
wrote to Stella in these remarkable words: 11 The 
Tories carry it among the new members six to one, 
Mr. Addison’s election has passed easy and undis¬ 
puted ; und I believe if he had a mind to be king, he 
would hardly be refused. 1 ' 

The good will with which the Tories regarded 
Addison is the more honourable to him, because ii had 
not been purchased by any concession on his part- 
1 hiring the general election he published a political 
Journal, entitled the Whig Examiner. Of that 
Journal it may be sufficient to say that Johnson, in 
spite of his strong political prejudices, pronounced it 
to be superior in wit to any of Swift’s writings on the 
other side. When it ceased to appear, Swift, in a 
letter to Stetla, expressed his exultation at the death 
of so formidable an antagonist. “ He might well re¬ 
joice,” says Johnson, “at the death of that which he 
could not have killed.” *‘Gn no occasion," he adds, 
was the genius of Addison more vigorously exerted, 
und on none did the superiority of his powers more 
evidently appear.** 

The only use which Addison npj>ears to have made 
of the favour with which ho was regarded by the 
Tories was to save some of his friends from the 
general ruin of the Whig party. He felt himself to 
be in a situation which made it his duty to take a 
decided part in polities. But the ease of Steele and 
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of Ambrose Philllpps was different. For Phiilipps, 
Addison even condescended to solicit, with what suc¬ 
cess we have not ascertained, Steele held two places. 
He was Gazetteer, and be was also a Commissioner 
of Stamps, Tlie Gazette was taken from him. But 
he was suffered to retain his place in the Stamp Of¬ 
fice, on an implied understanding that he should not 
be active against the new government; and ho was, 
during more than two years, induced by Addison to 
observe this armistice with tolerable fidelity, 

Isaac Bickerstaff accordingly l>ecame silent upon 
politics, and the article of news, which had once 
formed about one third of his paper, altogether dis¬ 
appeared, The Tutler had completely changed its 
character. Jt was now nothing but a series of essays 
on books, morals, and manners. Steele therefore 
resolved to bring it to a close, and to commence a 
new work on an improved plan. It was announced 
that this new work would be published daily. The 
undertaking was generally regarded os bold, or rather 
itish; but the event amply justified the confidence 
with which Steele relied on the fertility of Addison’s 
genius. On the second of January 17 U, appeared 
f l£ lust lilt lor. At tin* beginning of March follow- 
mg, appeared the first ol an incomparable series of 
pipers, containing observations on life and literature 
by an imaginary Spectator. 

Spectator himself was conceived and drawn 
by Addison; and it is not easy to doubt that the 
portrait was meant to be in some features a likeness 
of the painter. Tim Spectator is n gentleman who, 
after passing a studious youth at the university, 1ms 
ravelled, on classic ground, and has bestowed much 
attention on curious points of antiquity. He lias, on 
, 19 his residence in London, and has 

observed all the forms of life which are to be found 
in that great ejty, has daily listened to the wits of 
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Will’s, has smoked with the philosophers of the Gre¬ 
cian, and lias mingled with the parsons at Child’s, 
and wirli the politicians at the St. James’s. In the 
morning, he often listens to the hum of the Exchange; 
in the evening, his face is constantly to be seen la the 
pit of Drury Lane theatre. Hut an insurmountable 
bash fulness prevents him from opening his mouth, 
except in a small circle of intimate friends. 

These friends were first sketched by Steele. Four 
of tbe dub, the templar, the clergyman, the soldier, 
and the merchant, wore uninteresting figures, fit 
only for it background. But the other two, an old 
country' baronet and an old town rake, though not 
delineated with a very delicate pencil, hatl some good 
strokes. Addison took the rude outlines into his 
own hands, retouched them, coloured them, and is 
in truth the creator of the Sir Roger de Coverlcy and 
the Will Honeycomb with whom we are all familiar. 

The plan of the Spectator must be allowed to be 
both original and eminently happy. Every valuable 
essay in the series may be read with pleasure aepi¬ 
rn tdy ; yet the five or six hundred essays form a 
whole, and a whole which lias the interest of a novel. 
It must be remembered, too, tluit at that time no 
novel, giving a lively and powerful picture of the 
common life and manners of England, had appeared. 
Richardson was working as a compositor. Fielding 
was robbing birds’ nests. Smollett was not yet born. 
The narrative, therefore, which connects together 
the Spectators Essays, gave to our ancestor* their 
first taste of an exquisite and untried pleasure. 
That narrative was indeed constructed with no art 
or labour. The events were such events as occur 
every day. Sir Roger comes up to town to see 
Eugenio, as the worthy baronet always calls 1 Vince 
Eugene, goes with the Spectator on the water to 
Spring Gardens, walks among the tombs in the Abbey, 
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autl is frightened by the Mohawks, hut conquer* Ids 
apprehension so fur as to go to the theatre when 
l lie Distressed Mother is acted. The Spectator pays 
ti visit m the summer to Coverley Hall, b charmed 
with the old house, the old butler, and the old chap¬ 
lain, eats a jack caught by Will Wimble, rifles,to 
the assizes, and hears a jwint of law discussed by 
Tom Touchy, At last a letter from the honest but¬ 
ler brings to the dub the news that Sir Roger is 
dead. Will Honeycomb marries and reforms at 
sixty. The club breaks up; and the Spectator re¬ 
signs ins functions. Such events can hardly lie said 
to form a plot; yet they arc related with such truth, 
such grace, such wit, such humour, such pathos, such 
knowledge of the human heart, such knowledge of 
the ways of the world, that they chann us on the 
hundredth perusal. We have not the least doubt 
that, it Addison had written a novel, on an extensive 
plan, it would have been superior to any that wc 
possess. As it is, lie is entitled to be considered, 
not only as the greatest of the English essayists, but 
as the forerunner of tlie great English novelists. 

W e say this of Addison alone; for Addison is the 
Spectator. About three sevenths of the work are his; 
and it is no exaggeration to say, that his worst essay 
is as good as tlie best essay of any of his coadjutors. 

I [is best essays approach near to absolute perfection; 
nor is their excellence more wonderful than their 
variety. His invention never seems to flag; nor is 
he over under the necessity of repeating himself, or of 
wearing out a subject. There are no dregs in his 
" He regales us after the fashion of that prodigal 
nabob who held that there was only one good glass in 
a bottle. As soon as we have tasted the first spark* 
hng foam of a jest, it is withdrawn, and a fresh 
draught of nectar is at our lips. On the Monday wc 
have an allegory’ as lively* and ingenious ns Lucian's 
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Auction of Lives; on the Tuesday an Eastern apo¬ 
logue^ ns richly coloured as the Tales of Sclierczrtdc; 
on the Wednesday, a character described with the 
skill of Lu Bruyere; on the Thursday, a scene from 
common life, equal to the best chapters in the Vicar 
of Wakefield j on the Friday, some sly Horn turn plea¬ 
santry on fashionable follies, on hoops, patches, or 
puppet shows; and on the Saturday a religious medi¬ 
tation, which will tear u comparison with the finest 
passages in Massillon. 

It is dangerous to select where there is so much 
that deserves the highest praise. We will venture, 
however, to say, that any person who wishes to form 
a just notion of the extent and variety of Addison's 
powers, will do well to read at one sitting the follow¬ 
ing papers, the two Visits to the Abbey, the Visit to 
the Exchange, the Journal of the Retired Citizen, the 
Vision of Mirza, the Transmigrations of Rug the 
Monkey, and the Death of Sir Roger De Coverley.* 

The least valuable of Addison's contributions to the 
Spectator are, in the judgment of our age, his critical 
papers. Yet his critical papers are always luminous, 
and often ingenious. The very worst of them must 
be regarded as creditable to him, when the character 
of the school in which he had been trained is fairly 
considered. The best of them were much toe good 
for his readers. In truth, he was not so far behind 
our generation as he was before his own. Xo essays 
in the Spectator were more censured and derided than 
those in which he raised his voice against the contempt, 
with which our fine old bdJnds were regarded, and 
showed the scoffers that the same gold which, bur¬ 
nished and polished, gives lustre to the zEneid and 
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the Odes of Slorace, is mingleJ with the rude dross of 
Chevy Cbaoe. 

It is not strange that the success of the Spectator 
should have been such m no similar work lias ever 
obtained* The number of copies daily distributed 
was at first three thousand. It subsequently increased* 
and had risen to near four thousand when the stamp 
tax was imposed. That tax was fatal to a crowd of 
journals. The Spectator* however, stood its ground* 
doubled its price* and, though its circulation tell off, 
still yielded a large revenue both to the state and to 
the authors. For particular papers, the demand was 
immense; of some, it is said, twenty thousand copra 
were required. But this was not all. To have the 
Spectator served up every morning with the boheu 
and rolls, was a luxury for the few* The majority 
were content to wait nil essays enough bad appeared 
to form a volume. Ten thousand copies of each vo¬ 
lume were immediately taken oil* and new editions 
were called for. It must be remembered, that the 
population of England was then hardly a third of 
whut It now is. The number of Englishmen who 
were in the habit of reading, was probably not a sixth 
of what it now is. A shopkeeper or a farmer who 
found any pleasure in literature, was a rarity. Nay, 
there was doubtless more than one knight of the shire 
whose country seat did not contain ten books, receipt 
books and books on furriery included. In these cir- 
ciiinstances, the sale of the Spectator must be consi¬ 
dered as indicating a popularity quite as great as that 
of the most successful works of Sir Walter Scott and 
itr. Dickens in our own time. 

At the close of 1712 the Spectator ceased to appear* 
It was probably felt that the short faced gentleman 
and his dub had been long enough before the town; 
and that It was time to withdrew them, and to replace 
them by a new set of characters. In a few weeks the 
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first number of the Guardian was published. But 
the Guardian was unfortunate both in its birth ami in 
its death. It began in dulnesa, and disappeared in u 
tempest of faction. The original plan was Lad. Ad¬ 
dison contributed nothing till sixty-six numbers had 
appeared; and it was then impossible to make the 
Guardian what the Spectator hud been. Xestor Iron¬ 
side and the Hiss Lizards were people to whom even 
he could impart no interest. He could only furnish 
some excellent little essays, both serious and comic; 
and this he did. 

Why Addison gave no assistance to the Guardian, 
during the first two months of its existence, is a 
question which has puzzled the editors and bio¬ 
graphers, but which seems to us to admit of a wry 
easy solution. He was then engaged in bringing his 
Cuto on the stage. 

The first four acts of this drama had been lying 
in his desk since his return from Italy. His modest 
and sensitive nature shrank from the risk of u public 
and shameful failure; and, though all who saw the 
manuscript were loud in praise, some thought it |ws- 
silile tliat an audience might become impatient even 
of very good rhetoric, and advised Addison to print 
the play without hazarding a representation. At 
length, after many fits of apprehension, the poet 
yielded to the urgency of his political friends, who 
hoped that the public would discover some analog)’ 
between the followers of Cmsar and the Tories, be¬ 
tween Sempronius and the apostate \\ higs, lictwmi 
Cato, struggling to the hist for the liberties of Rome, 
mid the band of patriots who still stood firm round 
Halifax and Wharton. 

Addison gave the play to the managers of Drury 
Lane theatre, without stipulating for any advantage 
to himself. They, therefore, thought themselves 
bound to spare no cost in scenery and dresses* I he 
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decorations, it is true, would not have pleased the 
skilful eye of Mr. Mncready. Juba’a waistcoat blazed 
with gold lace; Marcia’s hoop was worthy of a 
Duchess on the birthday; and Cato wore a wig worth 
fifty guineas. Tiic prologue was written by Pope, 
and is undoubtedly a dignified and spirited composi¬ 
tion. The part of the hero was excellently played 
by Booth. Steele undertook to pack a house. The 
boxes were in a blaze with the stars of the Peers in 
Opposition. The pit was crowded with attentive and 
friendly listeners from the Inns of Court and the 
literary coffeehouses. Sir Gilbert Heatbcote,Governor 
of the Batik of England, was at the head of a powerful 
body of auxiliaries from the city, warm men and true 
Whigs, but better known at Jonathan’s and Gar- 
roway’s than in the haunts of wits and critics. 

These precautions were quite superfluous. The 
Tories, as a body, regarded Addison with no unkind 
feeling*. Nor was it for their interest, professing, as 
they did, profound reverence for law and prescription, 
and abhorrence both of popular insurrections and of 
standing armies, to appropriate to themselves reflec¬ 
tions thrown on the great military chief and dema¬ 
gogue, who, with the support of the legions and of 
the common people, subverted all the ancient insti¬ 
tutions of his country. Accordingly, every shout 
that was raised by the ’members of the Kit Cat was 
echoed by the High Churchmen of the October; and 
the curtain at length fell amidst thunders of unani¬ 
mous applause. 

The delight and admiration of the town were de¬ 
scribed by the Guardian in terms which we might 
attribute to partiality, were it not that the Examiner, 
the organ of the Ministry, held similar language. 
The Tories, indeed, found much to sneer at in the 
conduct of their opponents. Steele hud on this, as 
on other occasions, shown more zeal than taste or 
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judgment. The honest citizens who marched under 
the orders of Sir Gibby, a* he was facetiously called, 
probably knew better when to buy and when to sell 
stock than when to clap and when to hiss at u play, 
and incurred some ridicule by making the hypocritical 
Soinpronius their favourite, mid by giving to his in¬ 
sincere rants louder plaudits than they bestowed on 
the temperate eloquence of Cato, Wharton, too, who 
had the incredible effrontery to applaud the lines 
about flying from prosperous vice and from the 
power of impious men to a private station, did not 
escape the sarcasms of those who justly thought that 
he could fly from nothing more vicious or impious 
than hhnsclf. The epilogue, which was written by 
Garth, u zealous Whig, was severely and not unrea¬ 
sonably censured as ignoble and out of place. But 
Addison was described, even by the bitterest Tory 
writers, ns a gentleman of wit and virtue, in whose 
friendship many persons of both parties were happy, 
and whose name ought not to be mixed up with fac¬ 
tious squabbles. 

Of the jests by which the triumph of the Whig 
party was disturbed, the most severe and luippy was 
Boltngbroke’s. Between two acts, be scut for Booth 
to his box, atid presented hint, before the* whole 
theatre, with a purse of fifty guineas for defending 
the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual Dic¬ 
tator. This viTis a pungent allusion to the attempt 
which Marlborough had made, not long before hi* 
fall, to obtalu a patent creating him Captain General 
for life. 

It was April; and in April, a hundred and thirty 
years ago, the London season was thought to be far 
advanced. During a whole month, however, Cato 
was performed to overflowing houses, and brought 
into the treasury of the theatre twice the gains of 
an ordinary spring. In the summer, the Drury Lane 
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company went down to the Act at Oxford, and tin?re, 
before ait audience wbich retained an affectionate 
remembrance of Addisoifs accomplishments and to* 
tucsp his tragedy was acted during several days. The 
gownsmen began to besiege the theatre in the fore- 
noon, and by one in the afternoon alt the scats were 
filled. 

About the merits of the piece which had so extra¬ 
ordinary an effect, the public* we suppose, has made 
up its mind. To compare it with the masterpieces 
of the Attic stage, with the great English dramas 
of the time of Elizabeth, or even with the produc¬ 
tions of Schiller's manhood, would be sib surd indeed. 
Yet it contains excellent dialogue and declamation, 
and, among plays fashioned on the French model, 
must be allowed to rank high; not indeed with 
Athalie, or Saul; but, we think, not below Cinna, 
and certainly above any other English tragedy of the 
s&me school, above many of the plays of Corneille, 
above many of the plays of Voltaire and Alfieri, and 
above some plays of Racine. Be this m it may, wc 
have little doubt that Cato did os much as the Tatters, 
Spectators, and Freeholders united, to raise Addison’s 
fame among his contemporaries. 

The modesty and good nature of the successful 
dramatist had tamed even the malignity of faction. 
But literary envy, it should seem, is a fiercer passion 
than party spirit. It was by a zealous Whig that the 
fiercest attac k on the Whig tragedy was made. John 
Dennis published Remarks on Cato, which were written 
with some acute ness and with much coarseness and 
asperity. Addison neither defended himself nor re¬ 
taliated. On many points he hod an excellent defence j 
and nothing would have been easier than to retaliate; 
for Dennis had written bad odes, had tragedies, bad 
comedies; he hud, moreover, a larger share than 
most men of those infirmities and eccentricities which 
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excite laughter; and Addison's power of turning 
either an absurd book or an absurd rnan into ridicule 
was mi rivalled. Addison, however, serenely con¬ 
scious of bis superiority, looked with pity on 'his as¬ 
sail suit, whose temper, naturally irritable and gloomy, 
W been soured by want, by controversy, and by 
literary failures. 

But among the young candidates for Addison's fa¬ 
vour there was one distinguished by talents from 
the rest, and distinguished, we fear, not less by ma¬ 
lignity and insincerity. Pope was only twenty-five. 
But liis powers had expanded to their full maturity; 
and his best poem, the ilnpe of the Lock, hod roomily 
been published. Of his genius, Addison had always 
expressed high admiration. But Addison laid early 
discerned, what might indeed have been discerned by 
an eye less penetrating than Ids, that the diminutive, 
crooked, sickly boy was eager to revenge himself on 
society for the unkindness of nature. In the Spec¬ 
tator, the Essay on Criticism had been praised with 
cordial wan nth ; but a gentle hint had been added, 
tlmt the writer of so excellent a poem would have 
done well to avoid ill natured personalities. Pope, 
though evidently more gulled by the censure than 
gratified by the praise, returned thanks for the ad¬ 
monition, and promised to profit by it. The two 
writers continued to exchange civilities, counsel, and 
small good offices. Addison publicly extolled Popes 
miscellaneous pieces; and Pope furnished Addison 
with a prologue. This did not lost long, Pope hated 
lhevmis, whom he had injured without provocation. 
The appearance of the Kumurks on Cato gave the 
irritable poet an opportunity of venting his malice 
under the show of friendship* and such an oppor¬ 
tunity could not but be welcome to a nature which 
was implacaitle in enmity, and which always preferred 
the tortuous to the straight path. He published, ac- 
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cordingly, the Narrative of the Frenzy of John Den¬ 
nis. But Pope had mistaken liis powers. He wus a 
great master of invective and sarcasm: he con id dis¬ 
sect a character in ferae and sonorous couplets, bril¬ 
liant with antithesis: but of dramatic talent he was 
altogether destitute. If he had written a lampoon on 
Dennis, such as that on Atticua, or that on Sporua, 
the old grumbler would have been crushed. But 
Pope writing dialogue resembled — to borrow Ho¬ 
race's imagery and his own — a wolf, which, instead 
of biting, should take to kicking, or a monkey which 
should try to sting. The Narrative is utterly con¬ 
temptible. Of argument there is not. even the show; 
and the jests arc such ns, if they were introduced into 
a farce, would call forth the hisses of the shilling gal¬ 
lery, Dennis raves about the drama ; suid the nurse 
thinks that he is calling for a dram. ** There is," he 
cries, “ no peripetia in the tragedy, no change of 
fortune, no change at all.' 1 “ Pray, good Sir, be not 
angty r ," say's the old woman \ “ I'll fetch change." 
Tins is not exactly the pleasantry of Addison. 

There can be no doubt that Addison saw through 
this officious zeal, and felt himself deeply aggrieved 
by it. So foolish and spiteful a pamphlet could do 
him no good, and, if he were thought to have any 
hand in it, must do him harm. Gifted with incom¬ 
parable powers of ridicule, he had never, even in self- 
defence, used those powers inhumanly or unconr- 
teously ; and he was not disposed to let others make 
his fame and his interests a pretext under which they 
might commit outrages from which he had himself 
constantly abstained. He accordingly declared that 
he had no concern in the narrative, that he disap¬ 
proved of it, and that, if lie answered the remarks, he 
would answer them like a gentleman; and he took 
care to communicate this to Dennis. Pope was 
bitterly mortified; and to this transaction we rue 
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inclined to ascribe flic hatred with wltkth lie ever 
after regarded Addison, 

In September 1713 the Guardian ceased to appear 
?«“ haJ .g™ c mud about politics. A general elec* 
Iiad just tattu plsiee : he had been chosen mein* 
Uw for btqekbriilgc; and he fully exacted to phy a 
fh-ii part In Parliament* The immense success of the 
ratior and Spectator had turned hi* head. He foul 
teen the editor of both those papers, and was not 
aware how entirely they owed their Influence tmd 
popularity to the genius of ills friend. Ills spirits, 
ahvoys violent, were now excited by vanity, ambition, 
Ul . hurt ion, to such a pitch that he every day com* 
mitteil some offence against good sense and good 
taste. All the discreet and moderate members of hi* 
own party regretted and condemned his folly. « I 
am in a thousand troubles, 1 ' Addison wrote, “about 
p^jr Dick, and wish that his zeal for the public 
may not be ruinous to himself. Iiut lie has sent me 
word that lie is determined to go on, and that any 
advice I may give him in this particular will have no 
weight with him.” 

Steele set up a political paper called the English¬ 
man, which, as it was not supported by contributions 
from Addison, completely failed. By’ this work, by 
some other writings of the same kind, and by the 
airs which ho gave himself nt the first meeting of 
the new Parliament, he made the Tories so angry 
that they determined to expel him. The Whigs stood 
by him gallantly, but were unable to save him. The 
Vote of expulsion was regarded by all dispassionate men 
as a tyranniod exorcise of the power of the majority. 
But Steele’s^? it deuce and folly, though they by no 
means justified the steps which his enemies took, had 
completely disgusted his friend* j nor did he ever 
rv 5 ll ’ tl the place which he hod held in the public 
estimation. 
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Addison about this time conceived the design of 
adding an eighth volume to the Spectator, Jn June 
1714 the first number of the new series appeared, and 
during about six months three papers were published 
weekly. Nothing can be more striking than the con¬ 
trast between the Englishman and the eighth volume 
of the Spectator, between Steele without Addison and 
Addison without Steele. The Englishman is for¬ 
got ten ; the eighth volume of the Spectator contains* 
perhaps, the finest essays, both serious and playful, in 
the English language. 

Before this volume was completed, the death of 
Anne produced an entire change in the administra¬ 
tion of public affairs The blow fell suddenly. Jt 
found the Tory party distracted by internal femK 
and unprepared for any great effort. Harley had 
just been disgraced. Bolingbrokc, it was supposed, 
would be the chief minister. Hut the Queen was on 
her deathbed before the white staff had been given, 
and her hist public act was to deliver it with a feeble 
lumd to the Duke of Shrewsbury. The emergency 
produced a coalition between all sections of public 
men who were attached to the Protestant succession. 
George the First was proclaimed without opposition. 
A Council, in which the leading "Whigs had seats, 
took the direction of a flairs till the new King should 
arrive. The first act of the Lords Justices was to 
appoint Addison their secretary. 

There is an idle tradition that he was directed to 
prepare a letter to the King, that he could not satisfy 
himself as to the style of this composition, and that 
the Lords Justices called in a clerk who at once did 
what was wanted* It h not strange that a story so 
flattering to mediocrity should be popular; and we 
are sorry to deprive dunces of their consolation. Hut 
the truth must be told. It was well observed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, whose knowledge of these times 
was unequal led, that Addison never, b any official 
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document, affected wit or eloquence, and that his 
despatches are, without exception, remarkable for 
unprctc.,,1,^ simplicity. Every Wj rto knows 
with what euse Addison’s finest essays were produced 
must be convinced tJ.nt, if well turned phrases had 
beth wanted, lie would have had no difficulty in find* 
nig them. \\ e are, however, Inclined to believe, that 
the story is not absolutely without a foundation, ft 
may well be that Addison did not know, till lie had 
consulted experienced clerks who remembered the 
times when William the Third was absent on the 
iontment, in what form a letter from the Council 
of Regency to the King ought to be drawn. We think 
it \erj r likely that the ablest statesmen of our time 
Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston,’ 
for example, would, in similar circumstances, be found 
quite as ignorant. Evely office has some little mys¬ 
teries which the dullest man may learn with a lit lie 
attention, nnd which the greatest man cannot possibly 
know by intuition. One paper must be signed by 
the chief of the department; another by his deputy; 
to a third the royal sign manual is necessary. One 
communication is fo lie registered, and another is not 
, ® c sentence must be in black ink and another in red 
ink. If the ablest Secretary for Ireland were moved 
to the India Board, if the ablest President of the India 
R<Hird. were moved to the W ar Office, he would re¬ 
quire instruction on points like these; and we do not 
oubt that Addison required such instruction when 
iu became, for the first time, Secretary to the Lords 
Justices. 

George the First took possession of his kingdom 
without opposition. A new ministry was formed, 
wd a new Parliament favourable to the Whigs 
chosen. Sunderland was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
*?, L Inland; ami Addison again went to Dublin as 
Laief Secretary. 
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At Dublin Swift, resided; and there was much 
speculation about, the way in which ■ lio Dean and 
the Secretary would behave toward* each other. The 
relations which existed between these remarkable 
men form an interesting and pleasing portion of lite¬ 
rary history. Tiny had early attached themselves to 
the same political party and to the same patrons. 
While Anne's Whig ministry was in power, the visits 
of Swift to London and the official residence of 
Addison in Ireland had given them opportunities of 
knowing each other. They were the two shrewdest 
observers of their age. But their observations on 
each other had led them to favourable conclusions. 
Swift did full justice to the rare powers of conversa¬ 
tion which were latent under the bashful deportment 
of Addison. Addison, on the other hand, discerned 
much good nature under the severe look mid manner 
of Swift; and, indeed, the Swift of J708 and the 
Swift of 1738 were two very different men. 

But the paths of the two friends diverged widely. 
Tlie Whig statesmen loaded Addison with solid bene¬ 
fits. They praised Swift, asked him to dinner, and 
did nothing more for him. His profession laid them 
under a difficulty. In the state they could not pro¬ 
mote him; and they had reason to fear that, by 
bestowing preferment in the church on the author of 
the Tale of a Tub, they might give scandal to the 
public, which had no high opinion of their orthodoxy, 
lie did not make fair allowance for the difficulties 
which prevented Halifax and Somers from serving 
him, thought himself on ill used man, sacrificed 
honour and consistency to revenge, joined the Tories, 
and became their most form id aide champion, lie 
soon found, however, that his old friends were less to 
blame than he had supposed, The dislike with which 
the Queen and the heads of the Church regarded hint 
wtw insurmountable; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he obtained an ecclesiastical dignity of 
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no great value, on condition of fixing bis residence m 
it country which lie detested, 

Diffcihneo of political opinion had produced, not 
indeed it quarrel, but a coolness between Swift and 
Addison, They at length caused altogether to see 
cadi other. Yet there was between them a tacit 
compact like that between the heretlitary guests in 
the Iliad. 


' 6 ,, \ A rj Wr ii\iujtc8n tti i (i‘ d;jjW y 

llrAAui ftlr jop (fin! T|Wi( jr^Eimnt T rgriVm.jini, 

Kriirur, nn if Btof yi i^i|j raj tmji 

ElnAAni t" uJ tfu. 'Ajami, utiipt)itr, ar ir iii'qin. 

It is not strange that Addison, who calumniated 
and insulted nobody, should not have calumniated or 
insulted Swift. But it is remarkable that Swift, to 
whom neither genius nor virtue was sacred, and who 
gene rally seemed to find, like most other renegades, a 
peculiar pleasure in attacking old friends, should have 
shown so much resjteet and tenderness to Addison. 

Fortune bad now changed. The accession of the 
house of Hanover had secured in England the liberties 
of the people, and in Ireland the dominion of the 
Protestant caste. To that caste Swift was more 
odious than any other man. He was booted and 
even pelted in the streets of Dublin; and could not 
venture to ride along the strand for his health with¬ 
out the attendance of armed servants. Many whom 
lie had formerly served now lihelled and insulted him, 
At this time Addison arrived, lie had been advised 
not to show the smallest civility to the Dean of St, 
Patrick's. He had answered, with admirable spirii, 
that it might be necessary for men whose fidelity to 
their party was suspected to hold no intercourse with 
political opponents^ but that one who lmd been a 
steady Whig in the worst times might venture, when 
the good cause was triumphant, to shake bunds with 
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mi oI,l friend who was one of the vanquished Tones, 
IIis kindness was soothing to the proud and cruelly 
wounded spirit of Swift; and the two great'satirists 
resumed their habits of friendly intercourse. 

Those associates of Addison whose political opin¬ 
ions agreed with his shared his good fortune. He 
took Tickell with him to Ireland, He procured for 
liudgell a lucrative place in the same kingdom. Am¬ 
brose Plillipps was provided for in England, Steele 
had injured himself so much by his eccentricity and 
pe rverseness that he obtained but a very- small part of 
what he thought his due. He was, however, knighted; 
he laid a place in the household; and he subsequently 
received other marks of favour from the court. 

Addison did not remain long in Ireland. In 1715 
he quitted his secretaryship for a seat at the Hoard 
of Trade, In the same year his comedy of the 
Drummer was brought on the stage. The name of 
the author was not announced ; the piece was coldly 
received; and some critics have expressed a doubt 
whether it were really Addison's. To its the evi¬ 
dence, both external and internal, seems decisive, 
It is not in Addison’s best manner; but it contains 
numerous passages which no other writer known to 
us could have produced. It was again performed 
after Addison’s death, and, being known to be liis, 
was loudly applauded. 

Towards the dose of the year 1715, while the tte- 
bdhon was still raging In Scotland, Addison published 
the first number of a paper called the Freeholder. 
Among his political works the Freeholder is entitled 
to the drat place. Even in the Spectator there are 
few serious pajiers nobler than the character of his 
mend Lord Somers, and certainly no satirical i>apers 
sujwrior to those in which the Tory foxhunter is 
introduced. This character is the original of Squire 
Western, mid is drawn with ail Fielding's force, and 
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with ;i delicacy of which Fielding was altogether de¬ 
stitute* As none of Addison's works exhibits stronger 
marks of his genius than the Freeholder, so none does 
more honour to his moral character. H is difficult 
to extol too highly the candour and humanity of a 
political writer, whom even the excitement of civil 
war cannot hurry into unseemly violence. Oxford, 
ii is well known, was then t lie stronghold of Ton ism. 
The High Street had been repeatedly lined with 
Inyonets in order to keep down the disaffected gowns¬ 
men ■ and traitors pursued by the messengers of the 
Government had been concealed in the garrets of 
several colleges. Vet the admonition which, even 
under such circumstances, Addison addressed to the 
University, is singularly gentle, respectful, and even 
affectionate. Indeed, he coaid not find it in his heart 
to deal harshly even with imaginary persona. His 
foxhunter, though ignorant, stupid, and violent, is at 
heart a good fellow, and is at last reclaimed by the 
clemency of the King. Steele was dissatisfied with 
his friend's moderation, and, though he acknowledged 
that the Freeholder was excellently written, com¬ 
plained that the ministry played on a lute when It 
was necessary to blow the trumpet- I le accordingly 
determined to execute n flourish after his own fashion, 
and tried to rouse the public spirit of the nation by 
means of a paper called the Town Talk, which is now 
as utterly forgotten as liU Englishman, ns Ins Crisis, 
sis his Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge, as his 
Header, in short, as everything that he wrote without 
the help of Addison. 

In the same year in which the Drummer was acted, 
ami in which the first numbers of the Freeholder ap¬ 
peared, the estrangement of Pope and Addison became 
complete. Addison had from the first, seen that Pope 
was false and malevolent- Pope had discovered that 
Addison was jealous. The discovery was made in a 
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strange manner. Pope had written the Rape of the 
Lock, in two cantos, without supernatural jjuu'hmcry. 
These two cantos hud been loudly applaud ed^uid by 
none more loudly than by Addison- Then Pope 
thought of the Sylphs mid Gnomes, Arbi, Moment ilk,. 
CrJspissa, and I. mbricl, and resolved ti> interweave 
the Kosicrueimi mythology with the original fabric. 
He asked Addison’s advice. Addison said that the 
|HK‘in as it stood was a delicious little thing, and h i m 
treated Pope not to run the risk of marring what was 
so excellent in trying to mend it. Pope afterwards 
declared that this insidious counsel first oj>eticd his 
eyes to the baseness of him who gave it. 

Now there can be no doubt that Pope’s plan was 
most ingenious, and that he afterwords executed it 
with great skill and success. Hut does it necessarily 
follow that Addison’s advice was bad ? And if 
Addison’s advice was bad, does it necessarily follow 
that it was given from bad motives ? If a friend 
were to ask us whether we would advise him to 
risk his all in a lottery of which the chances were 
ten to one against him, we should do our best to 
dissuade him from running such a risk. Even 
it he were so Iiicky as to get the thirty thousand 
pound prize, we should not admit that we had coun¬ 
selled him ill; and we should certainly think it the 
height of injustice in him to accuse us of having been 
actuated by malice, Wo think Addison’s advice 
good advice. It rested on a sound principle, the 
result of long and wide experience. The general rule 
undoubtedly is that, when a successful work of ima¬ 
gination has been produced, it should not l>e recast. 

■ c cannot at this moment call to tiiiuil a single in* 
stance in which this rule 1ms been transgressed with 
happy effect, except the instance of the Rape of the 
Lock, lasso recast his Jerusalem. A ken side recast 
his Pleasures o( the Hr nag! mu ion, and his Epistle to 
Curio. Pope himself, emboldened no doubt by tbe 
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success wilTt which he h:iil expanded and remndelh-il 
the Impc ot the Lock, made the same experiment on 
the DJnriwL AH these attempts failed. Who was 
to foresee that Pope would, once in ids life, be able to 
do what he could not himself do twice, and what 
nobody else has ever done ? 

Addison's advice was good. But had it been bad, 
why should we pronounce it dishonest ? Scott tells us 
that one of his best friends predicted the failure of 
Wnverley, Herder adjured Goethe not to take so un¬ 
promising a subject as l ; uust. Hume tried to dissuade 
Robertson from writing the History of Charles the 
Fifth, Kay, Pope himself was one of those who 
prophesied that Cato would never succeed on the 
stage, and advised Addison to print it without risk¬ 
ing a representation. But Scott, Goethe, Robertson, 
Addison, had the good sense and generosity to give 
their adviser^ credit for the best intentions" Pope’s 
heart was not of the same kind with theirs. 

In 1715, while he was engaged In translating the 
Iliad, lie met Addison at a coffeehouse. PhUlipps 
and Budgtdl were there j but their sovereign got rid 
of them, and asked Pope to dine with him alone. 
After dinner, Addison said that he lay under u 
difficulty which lie w ished to explain, ** TkkclV 7 he 
said, “ translated some time ago the first lwok of the 
Iliad. I have promised to look it over and correct 
it. I cannot therefore ask to see yours; for that 
would be double dealing," Pope made a civil reply, 
and begged that his second book might have the 
advantage of Addison’s revision. Addisou readily 
agreed, looked over the second book, and sent it bock 
with warm commendations. 

TiekeiPs version of the first book appeared soon 
after this conversation. In the preface, all rivalry 
was earnestly disclaimed, Tickell declared tiiat he 
should not go on with the Iliad. That enterprise lie 
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should leave to poivers wliich he admitted to Ik* 
superior to hi® own. His only view, he said, in pub¬ 
lishing this specimen was to bespeak the favour of 
the public to u translation of the Odyssey, in which 
he had made some progress. 

Addison, mid Addison's devoted follower, pro¬ 
nounced both the versions good, but maintained that 
1 icktdl s had more oi the original. The town gave a 
decided preference to Pope’s. Wo do not think it 
worth while to settle such a (question of precedence. 
Neither of (lie rivals can be said to have translated 
the Iliad, unless, indeed, the word translation he 
used in tin* sense which it bears in the Midsummer 
Night s Dream. hen Bottom makes bis appearance 
with an ass’s head Instead of his own, Peter Quince 
exclaims, “Bless thee! Bottom, bless thee! thou art 
translated/’ In this sense, undoubtedly, the readers 
ot either Pope or TisikeU may very properly exclaim, 

“ Bless thee! Homer; thou art translated indeed." 

Our readers will, we hope, agree with us in think¬ 
ing that no man m Addison’s situation could have 
acted more fairly and kindly, both towards Pope, and 
towards iickell, than he appears to have done. But 
un odium suspicion had sprung up in the mind of 
t ope. He funded, and he soon firmly believed, that 
there was a deep conspiracy against his fame and his 
fortunes. Tim work on which he had staked his 
reputation was to he depreciated. The subscription, 
on v hieh rested his hopes of a competence, was to be 
defeated. With this view Addison had made a rival 
translation: Tickcll had consented to father it; and 
the wits of Button’s had united to puff it. 

Is there any external evidence to support this grave 

accusation ? The answer is short. There is absolutely 
none. J 

as there any internal evidence which proved 
Addison to U* the author of this version? Was it a 
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iirork which Tiekell wils incapable of producin''? 
b ^fy not \ Tickdl wus a Fellow of a College at 
nxioiJ, and moat be supjiosea to have been able 
to construe the Iliad; and he was a better versiher 
tJnm ins Inend, We are not aware that 1W inv- 
t end ™ to have discovered any turns of expression 
peculiar to Addison. Had such turns of expression 
. ^ discovered, they would be sufficiently accounted 
i^r by supposing Add [son to have eonvHhi s friends 
as he owned that he had done. 

Is there any thing in the character of the accused 
persona which makes the accusation probable? We 
nnswLT confidently—nothing, TkfccIJ was Ion- after 
t ins time described by Pope himself U3 a very fidr and 
worthy man, Addison had been, during many years, 
before the public Literary rivals, political opponents! 
hud kept their eyes on him. [Jut neither envy nor 
faction, in th.elr utmost rage, had ever imputed to him 
a single deviation from the laws of honour and of 
social morality. Had he been indeed a man meanly 
jealous of fame, and capable of stooping to Lose and 
wicked arts fir the purj>oae of injuring his competitors, 
Yvould his vices have remained latent so long ? Jl e 
was a writer of tragedy: had he ever injured llowe ? 
Ue was a writer of comedy; had he not done ample 
justice to Congreve, and given valuable help to Steele ? 
Jio \\!is a pamphleteer; liavc not his good nature and 
generosity l>een acknowledged by Swift, his rival la 
fame and his adversary in politics ? 

lhat lickell should have been guilty of a villany 
seems to us highly improbable. That Addison should 
have been guiity of u vilkny seems to us highly im¬ 
probable, But that these two men should have con¬ 
spired together to commit a vilkny seems to us 
improbable in a tenfold degree, All that is known to 
us of their intercourse tends to prove, that it was 
not (he intercourse of two accomplices in crime. 
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These are some of the lines in which Tickell poured 
forth his sorrow over tbe coffin of Addison; 

£ 

■* Or Oort thou Rfurn poor mortal* ktft behind, 

A task frt'll fulled to thy gentle mind? 

Qh s if sometimes thy flpettesa form tkfteemb 

To me thLue aid, thou guardian genius, lend* # 

Wlrnn rage ziilfgu kilos mo, or wLta fenr aknni} 

When pain distresses, or when pleftiurt eliamia, 

In ^IkutMlikpermgs puftir rhought-i impart, 

And turn From id a ffill nnd JVh'IjIo Loan s 
Lead ilinnigti the pailu thj virtue trcwl before* 

Till b\*M shall jmn f nor death cad part us matfe* 

In wfaat words, we should like to know, did this 
guardian genius invite his pupil to join In n plan 
such m the Editor of the Satirist, would hardly dure 
to propose to the Editor of the Age ? 

We do not accuse Pope of bringing an accusation 
which lie knew to be false* We have nut the smallest 
doubt that he believed it to bo true; and the evi¬ 
dence on which he believed it be found in his own 
had heart* His own life was one long series of tricky 
m mean and as malicious as that of which he sus¬ 
pected Addison and Tickell. He was all stiletto and 
mask. To injury to insult, aud io save himself from 
the consequences of injury and Insult by lying and 
equivocating, was the habit of his life, lie published 
a lampoon on the Duke of Chundos; ho was taxed 
with it; and lie lied and equivocated. He published 
a lampoon on Aaron 11 ill; he was taxed with it; and 
he lied and equivocated, lie published a still fouler 
lampoon on Lady ilziry Wortfey Montague; he was 
taxed with it; and he lied with more than usual 
effrontery and vehemence, lie puffed himself and 
abused his enemies under feigned names. He robbed 
himself of his own letters, and then raised the hue 
and cry after them. Besides bis frauds of malignity, 
of fear, of interest, and of vanity, there were frauds 
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which he seems to have committed from love of fraud 
olone. lie had a habit of stratagem, ti pleasure in 
outwitting all who came near him. Whatever his 
object might be, the indirect road to it was that 
which lie preferred. For Bolingbroke, Pope un¬ 
doubtedly felt as much love ami veneration as it was 
in his nature to feel for any human being. Yet 
Pope was scarcely dead when it was discovered that, 
from no motive except the mere love of artifice, he 
had been guilty of an act of gross perfidy to Boling- 
broke. 

Nothing was more natural than that such a man as 
this should attribute to others that which he felt 
within himself. A plain, probable, coherent expla¬ 
nation is frankly given to him, lie is certain that it 
is all a romance. A line of conduct scrupulously 
Fair, and even friendly, is pursued towards him. lie 
is convinced that it is merely a cover for a vile in¬ 
trigue by ivhicli he is to be disgraced and ruined. It 
is vain to ask him for proofs. 11c lias none, and wants 
none, except those which he carries in his own bosom. 

Whether Pope’s malignity at length provoked Ad¬ 
dison to retaliate for the first and last time, cannot 
now be known with certainty. We have only Pope’s 
story, which runs thus, A pamphlet appeared con¬ 
taining some reflections which stung Pope to the 
quick. What those reflections were, and whether 
they were reflections of which lie had a right to com¬ 
plain, we have now no menus of deciding. The Earl 
of Warwick, a foolish and vicious Jad, who regarded 
Addison with the feelings with which such lads 
generally regard their best, friends, told Pope, truly 
or falsely, that this pamphlet had been written by 
Addison's direction. When we consider what a 
tendency stories have to grow, in passing even from 
one honest man to another hottest man, and when we 
consider that to the name of honest man neither Pope 
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nw the Earl of Warwick hod ti claim, we are not 
disposed to attach much importance to this anecdote. 

it is certain, however, that 1’ope was furious.' He 
had already sketched the character of Atticus in 
prose. In his anger he turned this prose into the 
brilliant and energetic lines which every body know* 
by heart, or ought to know' by heart, and sent them 
to Addison. One charge which Pope has enforced 
with great skill is probably not without foundation. 
Addison was, we are inclined to believe, too fond of 
presiding over a circle of humble friends. Of the 
other imputations which these famous lines are in¬ 
tended to convey, scarcely one has ever been proved 
to be just, and some are certainly false. That Ad¬ 
dison was not in the habit of ( * damning with faint 
praise M appears from innumerable passages in his 
writings, and from none more than from those in 
which he mentions Pope. And it is not merely 
unjust, but ridiculous, to describe a man who made 
the fortune of almost every one of his intimate 
friends, as “so obliging that he ne'er obliged.'' 

That Addison frit the sting of Pope's satire keenly, 
we cannot doubt. That he was conscious of one of 
the weaknesses with which lie was reproached, is 
highly probable. But his heart, we firmly believe, 
acquitted him of the gravest pnrt of the accusation. 
He acted like himself. Ah a satirist he was, at 
his own weapons, more than Pope’s match ■ and he 
would have been ut no loss for topics. A distorted 
and diseased body, tenanted by a yet more distorted 
and diseased mind; spite and envy thinly disguised 
by sentiments as benevolent and noble as t hose which 
t>ir Peter Icteric admired in Mr. Joseph Surface; a 
treble sickly licentiousness; an odious love of filthy 
and noisome images; these were things which a 
genius less piwerful than that to which we owe the 
Spectator could easily have held up to the mirth and 
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hatred of mankind. Addison Lad, moreover, at his 
command other means of vengeance which u had 
man would not have scrupled to use. He was pow- 
erful in the state. Pope was a Catholic; and, in 
those times, a minister would hnve Ibimd it easy to 
Ivmisa the most innocent Catholic by in numerable 
petty vexations. Pope, near twenty years later, said 
that “ through the lenity of the government alone he 
eould Jive with comfort." “ Consider,” he exclaimed, 
the irguiy that a man of high rank and credit may 
do to n private person, under penal laws and many 
other disadvantages.” It is pleasing to reflect that 
the only Tcvenge which Addison took was to insert in 
the Freeholder a warm encomium on the translation 
of the Iliad, and to exhort all lovers of learning to 
put down their names as subscribers. There could 
be no doubt, he said, from the specimens already 
published, that the masterly iiand of Po[ic would do 
us much for Homer as Dry den had done for Virgil. 

1" notn that time to the end of Ins life, lie always 
treated Pope, by Pope's own acknowledgment, with 
justice. Friendship was, of course, at an end. 

One reason which induced the Hurl of Warivick to 
play the ignominious part of talebearer on this occa¬ 
sion, may have been his dislike of the marriage which 
was about to take place between his mother and Addi¬ 
son, The Countess Dowager, a daughter of the old 
and honourable fauiily of the Myddletons of Chirk, 
a family which, in any country but ours, would ho 
called noble, resided at Holland House, Addison had, 
during some years, occupied at Chelsea a small dwell¬ 
ing, once the abode of Nell Gwynn, Chelsea is now 
a district of London, and Holland House may l>e 
culled a town residence, But, in the days of Anne 
and George the First, milkmaids and sportsmen wan¬ 
dered between green hedges and over fields bright 
with daisies, from Kensington almost to the shore of 
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fhc Thames. Addison and Lady Warwick were 
country' neighbours, and became intimate friends. 
The great wit find scholar tried to allure the r voting 
Lord from the Irish ion tilde amusements of heating 
watchmen, breaking windows, and rolling women in 
hogsheads down Holhom Hill, to the study of letters 
and the practice of virtue. These well meant exer¬ 
tions did little good, however, cither to the disciple 
or to the master. Lord Warwick grew up a rake; 
and Addison tell in love. The mature beauty of the 
Countess has been celebrated by poets in language 
which, after a very large allowance lias been mode 
fyr I in tt cry, would lead us to believe flint she was a 
fine woman; and her rank doubtless heightened her 
attractions. The courtship was long. The hopes of 
the lover appear to have risen and fallen with the 
fortunes of his party. I [is attachment was at length 
matter of such notoriety that, when lie visited Ireland 
for the lust time, lloive addressed some consolatory 
verses to the Chios of Holland House. It strikes us 
as a bttle strange that, in these verses, Addison should 
l»e called Lyonias, a name of singularly evil omen for 
« swain just about to cross St. George's Channel. 

At length Chine capitulated. Addison was indeed 
able to treat with her on equal terms, lie hud reason 
to expect preferment even higher than that which | ie 
had attained. He had inherited the fortune of a 
brother who diet) Governor of Madras. He hod pur- 
chased an estate in Warwickshire, and hud been wel- 
coine d to his domain in very tolerable verse by one of 
the neighbouring squires, the poetical foxhunter, 
U ,lI,um Somervile* In August 17 W, the newspapers 
announced that Joseph Addison, Esquire, famous for 
many excellent works both in verse and prose, Imd 
espoused the Countess Dowager of Warwick. 

He now fixed bis abode at Holland House, a house 
which can boast of a greater number of inmates dU- 
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tinguished in political and literary history than any 
other private deeding in England. His portrait still 
tmriga tlicre. The features are pleasing; the com* 
plexion is remarkably fair; but, in the expression, we 
trace rather the gentleness pf his disposition than the 
force and keenness of his intellect. 

Not long after his marriage he reached the height 
of civil greatness. The Whig Government had, 
during some time, been torn by internal dissensions. 
Lord Townshend led one section of the Cabinet, Lord 
Sunderland the other. At length, in the spring of 
1717, Sunderland triumphed. Townshend retired 
from office, and was accompanied by Walpole and 
Cowper. Sunderland proceeded to reconstruct the 
Ministry; and Addison was appointed Secretary of 
State. It is certain that the Seals were pressed upon 
him, and were at first declined by him. .Men equally 
Versed in official business might easily have been 
found; and his colleagues knew that they could not 
expect assistance from him in debate, lie owed his 
elevation to his popularity, to his stainless probity, 
and to his literary fame. 

But scarcely had Addison entered the Cabinet when 
his health began to fail. From one serious attack he 
recovered in the autumn; and his recovery was cele* 
brated in Latin verses, worthy of his own pen, by 
Vincent Bourne, who was then at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A rclupsc soon took place; and, in the 
following spring, Addison was prevented by a severe 
asthma from discharging the duties of his post. lie 
resigned it, and was succeeded by his friend Craggs, 
a young man whose natural parts, though little im¬ 
proved by cultivation, were quick and showy, whose 
graceful person and winning manners had made him 
generally acceptable in society, and who, if lie hud 
lived, would probably have been the most formidable 
of all the rivals of Walpole. 
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As yet there was no Joseph Hume, The Ministers, 
therefore, were able to bestow on Addison a retiring 
pension of fifteen burnt red pounds a-year. In what 
form this pension was given wc are not told by the 
biographers, and have not time to inquire, but it 
is certain that Addison did not vacate his seat in tbe 
House of Commons. 

iiest of mind and body seemed to hove reesta¬ 
blished Ids health ; and lie thanked God, with cheerful 
piety, for having act him free both from his otBce and 
from his asthma. Many years seemed to be before 
him, and he meditated many works, o tragedy on the 
de« tii of Socrates, a translation of the Psalms, a trea¬ 
tise on the evidences of Christianity. Of this hist 
performance, a pari, which wo could well spare, has 
come down to na. 

lint the tidal complaint soon returned, and gradu¬ 
ally prevailed against all the resources of medicine. 
It is melancholy to think that the last months of such 
n life should have been overclouded both by domestic 
and by political vexations. A tradition which began 
early, which Inis been generally received, and to which 
wo have nothing to oppose, lias represented his wife 
as an arrogant and imperious woman. It is suid that, 
till his health failed him, he was glad to escape from 
the Countess Dowager and her magnificent dining 
room, blazing with the gilded devices of the House of 
Idch, to some tavern where he could enjoy n Laugh, 
a talk about Virgil and Boileau, and a bottle of claret, 
with the friends of his happier days. AII those friends, 
however, were not left to him. Sir Richard Steele 
laid been grad unity estranged by various causes. He 
considered himself ns one who, iu evil times, hud 
braved martyrdom for Ids political principles, and de¬ 
manded, when the Whig party was triumphant, a 
large compensation for what lie laid suffered when it 
was militant. The Whig leaders took a very different 
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view of liia claims* They thought that he hud, by his 
own pejtulance and folly, brought them ns well ns 
himself into trouble, and though they did not abso¬ 
lutely neglect him, doled out favour a to him with n 
sparing hand. It was natural that he should be angry 
with them, and especially angry with Addison. But 
what above all seems to have disturbed Sir Richard, 
was the elevation of Tickell, who, at thirty, was mndo 
by Addison Under Secretary of State; while the Edi¬ 
tor of the Tutler and Spectator, the author of the 
Crisis, the member for Stockb ridge who bad been per¬ 
secuted for firm adherence to the House of Hanover, 
was, at near fifty, forced, after many solicitations nnd 
complaints, to content himself with a share in the 
patent of Drury Lane theatre. Steele himself says in 
his celebrated letter to Congreve, that Addison, by 
his preference of Tickeli, “incurred the warmest re¬ 
sentment of other gentlemen ; T ' and every' thing seems 
to indicate that, of those resentful gentlemen, Steele 
was himself one. 

While poor Sir Richard was brooding over what ho 
considered as Addison's unkiudness, a new cause of 
quarrel arose. The Whig party, already divided 
against itself, was rent by a new schism. The cele¬ 
brated Bill for limiting the number of Peers had been 
brought in. The proud Duke of Somerset, first in 
rank of all the nobles whose religion permitted them 
to sit In Parliament, was the ostensible author of the 
measure. But it was supported, and, in truth, de¬ 
vised by the Prime Minister. 

We are satis lied that the Dill was most pernicious; 
and we fear that the motives which induced Sunder¬ 
land to frame it were not honourable to him. But we 
cannot deny that it was supported by many of the 
best and wisest men of that age. Nor was this strange. 
The royal prerogative had, within the memory of the 
generation then in the vigour of lift?, been so grossly 
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(Ilmactl, that it was mill regarded with a jealousy which 
when the peculiar situation of the House of Brunswick 
is considered, may perhaps be called immoderate. 
The particular prerogative of creating peers hod, in 
the opinion of the Whigs, been grossly abused by 
Queen Anne's last ministry; and even the Tories cd- 
mitted that her Majesty, in swamping, as it has since 
been called, the Upper Ilouse, had done what only 
mi extreme ease could justify. The theory of the 
English constitution, according to many high autho¬ 
rities, was that three independent powers, the sove¬ 
reign, the nobility, and the commons, ought cons tan tly 
to act as chocks on each other. If this theoiy were 
sound, U seemed to follow that to put one of these 
powers under the absolute control of the other two, 
wu* absurd. But it the number of peers were unH* 
nuted, it could not well be denied that the Upper 
House was under the absolute control of the Crown 
and the Commons, and was indebted only to their 
moderation for any power which it might be suffered 
to retain. 

Steele took part with the Opposition, Addison with 
the Ministers. Steele, in a paper called the lTebeian, 
vehemently attacked the bill. Sunderland called for 
help on Addison, and Addison obeyed the cull, in a 
paper called the Old Whig, he- answered, and indeed 
rotated, Steele’s arguments. It seems to us that the 
premises of both the controversialists were unsound, 
that, on those premises, Addison reasoned well and 
i-teele 1 * ailt ^ consequently Addison brought out 
u IiiIsjC conclusion, while Steele blundered upon the 
truth. In style, in wit, and in politeness, Addison 
maintained his superiority, though the Old Whi" is 
by no means one of his happiest performances. ° 

At first. lioth the anonymous opponents observed 
the laws of propriety. But at length Steele so far 
forgot himself as to throw an odious imputation on 
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flic morals of the duels of tlie administration. Addi- 
sg" replied with severity, but, in our opinion, with 
loss seventy than wits due to so grave an oftencc 
against, morality and decorum 5 nor did he, in bis 
just anger, forget for a moment the laws of good 
taste and good breeding. One calumny which has 
been often repeated, and never yet contradicted, it is 
mir duty to expose. It is asserted in the Biograpliia 
Britan nico, that Addison designated Steele as ** little 
Dicky. This assertion was repeated by Johnson, 
who had never seen the Old Whig, and was therefore 
excusable. If has also been repeated by Miss Allan, 
u ho has seen the Old big, and for whom therefore 
there is less excuse, how, it is true that the words 
“Dicky "occur in the Old Whig, and that Steele's 
name was Richard. It is equally true that the words 
“ Kttle Isaac ” occur in the Duenna, and that Newton's 
name was Isaac. But we confidently affirm that 
Addison’s little Dicky had no more to do with Steele, 
than Sheridan’s little Isaac with Newton, If we 
apply the words “little Dicky-” to Steele, we deprive 
it very lively and ingenious passage, not only of all 
its wit, but of nil its meaning. Little Dicky was the 
nickname of Henry Norris, an actor of rcmarkablv 
small stature, but of great humour, who played the 
usurer Gomez, then a most popular part, iu Dryden’s 
Spanish Friar.* 

* iVu will transcribe the whole paragraph. How it cm m 
Jmi e befii mldumlihrslood k unintelligible to ua. 

14 ^ Llt oar uulhord clkief concern ii for tlie poor Uouie of Com- 
niorcs, whom he represent* a* nuked imd defen mjJwu, if hen th* 
Vm\vn f hj losing this prerogative, would be lesi nbfu so praleii 
them the power of a Hollso of Lard*. Who fortafcra 

hu^bing when ibe Spanish Friar rejmeeut* little Dlekj, under 
lh * P^n of Gomel* insulting dm Colonel that was able tp 
fright him ant of hi* wits with a single frown ? This Gome** taya 
lie, flew apoa him like n dragon, got Mm down, thy Devil king 
Bircfig in him, and gave him btutiflodo on banti undo* and birflH on 
bntfei, which the jmjpf CoJotic)* being prostrate, suffered with a 
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The merited reproof which Steele liad received, 
though softened by some kind find courteous expres¬ 
sions, gulled him bitterly. lie replied with little force 
and great acrimony; but no rejoinder appeared, 
Addison was fast hastening to his grave; and had, we 
may well suppose, little disposition to prosecute a quar¬ 
rel with an old friend. His complaint had terminated 
in dropsy, He bore up long and manfully. But at 
length lie abandoned all hope, dismissed his physicians, 
and calmly prepared himself to die. 

His works lie intrusted to the care of Tiekell,, and 
dedicated them a very few days before his death 
to Cmggs, in a letter written with the sweet and 
graceful eloquence of a Saturday's Spectator. In this 
his last composition, he alluded to his approaching 
end in words so manly, so cheerful, and so tender, 
that it is difficult to read them without tears. At 
the same time he earnestly recommended the interests 
of Tiekell to the care of Craggs. 

^ it bin a few hours of the time at which this dedi¬ 
cation was written, Addison sent to beg Gay, who 
was then living by his wits about town, to come to 
Holland House, Gay went and was received with 
great kindness. To his amazement his forgiveness 
was implored by the dying man. Poor Gay, the 
most good nutured and simple of mankind, could not 
imagine what he had to forgive. There was, how¬ 
ever, some wrong, the remembrance of which weighed 
on Addison's mind, and which he declared himself 
anxious to repair. He was in a state of extreme ex¬ 
haustion ; and the parting was doubtless a friendly 
one on both sides. Gay supposed that some plan to 

most C’hrtannri patience, The improbability of the fact never fail* 
to raise mirth in tlie audience j and one may venture to answer for 
n BrilLik House of Commons, if wo may guess from its conduct 
hi i limit, font It ttill sconce be ei ther so tome or so weak as oar 
author supposes," 
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serve him had been in agitation at Court, and hud 
been frustrated by Addison’s influence. Nor is this 
improbable, day had paid assiduous court to the 
royal family. But in the Queen's days he had been 
the eulogist of Bolingbrobe, and was still connected 
wjth many Tories. It is not strange that Addison, 
while heated by conflict, should have thought himself 
justified 111 obstructing the preferment of one whom 
he might regard ns a political enemy. Neither is it 
strange that, when reviewing Ills whole life, and 
earnestly scrutinising all bis motives, be should think 
that he had acted an unkind and ungenerous part, in 
using his power against a distressed man of letters, 
who was as harmless and as helpless as a child. 

One inference may be drawn from this anecdote. 
If appears that Addison, on his deathbed, called him¬ 
self to a strict account, and was not at ease till lie 
had asked pardon for an injury which it was not even 
suspected that he had committed, for an injury which 
would have caused disquiet only to a very tender con* 
science. Is it not then reasonable to infer that, if lie 
had really been guilty of forming a base conspiracy 
against the fame and fortunes of a rival, he would 
have expressed some remorse for so serious a crime? 
But it is unnecessary to multiply arguments and evi¬ 
dence for the defence, when there is neither argument 
nor evidence for the accusation. 

The last moments of Addison were perfectly serene, 
His interview with his son-in-law is universally known, 
“See," he said, “ how a Christian can die." The piety 
of Addison was, in truth, of a singularly cheerful 
character. The feeling which predominates in all 
his devotional writings is gratitude. God was to 
him the allwise and allpowerful friend who had 
watched over his cradle with more than maternal 
tenderness; who had listened to his cries before they 
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could form themselves in prayer ; who had preserved 
his youth from the snares of vice; who had mode 
his cup run over with worldly blessings; who hud 
doubled the value of those blessings, by bestowing a 
thankful heart to enjoy them, and dear friends to 
partake them; who had rebuked the waves of the 
Ligurian gulf, had purified the autumnal uir of the 
Ctmipngna, and had restrained the avalanches of 
Mont Penis. Of the Psalms, his favourite was that 
which represents the Ruler of all things under the 
endearing image of a shepherd, whose crook guides 
the flock safe, through gloomy and desolate glens, to 
meadows well watered and rich with herbage. On 
that goodness to which he ascribed all the happiness 
of his life, he relied in the hour of death with the 
love which castcth out fear. He died on the seven¬ 
teenth of June 1719. He had just entered on his 
forty-eighth year. 

If is body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and was borne thence to the Abbey at dead of night. 
The choir sung a funeral hymn. Bishop Atterbury, 
one of those Tories who hud loved and honoured the 
moat accomplished of the Whigs, met the corpse, and 
led the procession by torchlight, round the shrine of 
biftint Edward and the graves of the Plantogenets, to 
the Chajxd ol Ilenry the Seventh. On the north side 
of that Chapel, in the vault of the house of Albemarle, 
the coffin of Addison lies next to the coffin of Mon¬ 
tague. "V ct a few months; and the same mourners 
passed again along the same aisle. The same sad 
anthem was again chanted. The some vault was 
again opened; and the coffin of Craggs was placed 
close to the coffin of Addison. 

Many tributes were paid to the memory of Addison: 
but pne alone is now remembered. Tickell bewailed 
his iriend in an elegy which would do honour to the 
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greatest name in our literature, and which unites the 
energy and magnificence of Drydcn to the tenderness 
and pdrity of Cowper. This tine poem was prefixed 
to a superb edition of Addison’s works, which was 
published, in 1721, by subscription. The names of 
the subscribers proved how widely his fame had been 
spread. That his countrymen should he eager to 
possess his writings, even ill a costly form, is not 
wonderful. But it is wonderful that, though English 
literature was then little studied on the continent, 
Spanish Grandees, Italian Prelates, Marsluds of 
France, should be found in the list. Among the most 
remarkable names are those of the Queen of Sweden, 
of Prince Eugene, of the Grand Puke of Tuscany, 
of the Dukes of Parma, Modena, and Guastallo, of 
the Doge of Genoa, of the Kegent Orleans, und of 
Cardinal Dubois. We ought to add that this edition, 
though eminently beautiful, is in some important 
points defective; nor, indeed, do we yet possess a 
complete collection of Addison’s writings. 

It is strange that neither Isis opulent and noble 
widow, nor any of his powerful and attached friends, 
should have thought of placing even a simple tablet, 
inscribed with his name, on the walls of the Abbey. 
It was not till three generations had laughed and 
wept over his pages that the omission was supplied 
by the public veneration. At length, in our own 
time, his image, skilfully graven, appeared in Poet’s 
Comer. It represents him, as we can conceive him, 
glad in his dressing gown, and treed from his wig, 
stepping from his parlour at Chelsea into his trim 
little garden, with the account of the Everlasting 
Club, or the Loves of llilpn and SIialum, just finished 
for the next day’s Spectator, in his hand. Such a 
mark of national respect was due to the unsullied 
statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to the master 
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of pure English eloquence, to the consummate pointer 
of ale and manners. It was due, above all, to the 
great satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social reform, and who reconciled wit 

, . virtl f < 7 a i»>d disastrous separation, 
during which wit had been led astray by prodigy 

tind virtue bj faDaticisjii + IS^Y 
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J. CorrttyntHleRCe of ii'itUum Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 

4 voli 8vo. London: IS40. 

2. Letter* of Horace Wa!poIe t Earl of Orfnrd, to Sir 
Horace 4 vols. 8vo, London : 1843-4. 

More than ten years ago wo commenced a .sketch of 
the political life of the great Lord Chatham. We 
then stopped at the death of George the Second, with 
the intention of speedily resuming our task. Cir¬ 
cumstances, which it would be tedious to explain, long 
prevented us from carrying this intention into effect. 
Nor can we regret the delay. For the materials which 
were within our reach in 1834 were scanty and un¬ 
satisfactory, when compared with those which we at 
present possess. Even now, though we have had ac¬ 
cess to some valuable sources of information which 
have not yet been opened to the public, wc cannot 
but feel that the history of the first ten years of the 
reign of George the Third is but imperfectly known 
to us. Nevertheless, we arc inclined to think that we 
utc in a condition to lay before our readers a narra¬ 
tive neither unina tractive nor uninteresting. Wc 
therefore return with pleasure to our long interrupted 
labour. 

W T c left Pitt in the zenith of prosperity and glory, 
the idol of England, the terror of France, the admir¬ 
ation of the whole civilised world. The wind, from 
whatever quarter it blew, carried to England tidings 
of battles won, fortresses taken, provinces added to 
the empire. At home, factions hud sunk into a le¬ 
thargy, such as had never been known since the great 
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religions schism of the sixteenth century bod roused 
the public mind from repose. 

In order that the events which we have t<9 relate 
may be clearly understood, it may he desirable that 
we should advert to the causes which had for a time 
suspended the animation of both the great English 
parties. ° ' 

It, rejecting all that is merely accidental wc look 
at the essential characteristics of the Whig and the 
Tory, we may consider each of them as the repre¬ 
sentative of a great principle, essential to the welfare 
of nations One is, in an especial manner, the guar¬ 
dian of liberty, and the other, of order. One is the 
moving power, and the other the steadying power of 
t ie state. One is the sail, without which society 
would make no progress, the other the ballast, without 
which there would be small safety ir, a tempest. Hut, 
during the forty-six years which Mowed the acces¬ 
sion of the house of Hanover, those distinctive pecu¬ 
liarities seemed to be effaced. The Whig conceived 
that he could not letter serve the cause of civil and 
religious freedom than by strenuously supporting the 
Protestant dynasty. The Tory conceived that he 
could not better prove his hatred of revolutions than 
by attacking a government to which a revolution had 
given birth. Both came by degrees to attach more 
importance to the means than to the end. Both were 
thrown into unnatural situations; and both, like 
animals Transported to an uncongenial climate, lan¬ 
guished and degenerated. The Tory, removed from 
the sunshine of the court, was as a camel m the 
snows of Lapland, The Whig, basking in the rays 

of royal favour, was as a reindeer in the sands of 

Arabia. 

Dante tells us that he saw, in Molebolge, a strange 
encounter between u human form and a serpent* The 
enemies, after cruel wounds inflicted, stood for a time 
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glaring on each other. A great cloud surrounded 
them, and then a wonderful metamorphosis began. 
Each creature was transfigured into the likeness of its 
antagonist- The serpent's tail divided itself into two 
legs; the man's legs intertwined themselves into a 
tail. The body of the serpent put forth armsj the 
arms of the man shrank into his body. At length 
the serpent stood up a man, and spake; the man sank 
down a serpent, and glided hissing away. Something 
like this was the transformation which, during the 
reign of George the hirst, befell the two English 
parties. Each gradually took the shape and colour 
of its foe, till at length the Tory rose up erect the 
sEcalot of freedom, and the Whig crawled and licked 
the dust at the feet of power. 

It is true that, when these degenerate politicians 
discussed questions merely speculative, and, aliove all, 
when they discussed questions relatingto the conduct 
of tlieir own grandfathers, they still seemed to differ 
as their grandfathers hod differed. The Whig, who, 
during three Parliaments, had never given one vote 
against the court, and who was ready to sell his soul 
for the Comptroller's staff or for the Great Wardrobe, 
still professed to draw his political doctrines from 
Locke and Milton, still worshipped the memory of 
Pym and Hampden, and would still, on the thirtieth, 
of January, take his glass, first to the man in the 
mask, and then to the man who would do it without 
a mask. The Tory, on the other hand, while lie re¬ 
viled tiic mild and temperate Walpole as a deadly 
enemy of liberty, could see nothing to reprobate in 
the iron tyranny of Strafford and Loud. But, what¬ 
ever judgment the Whig or the Tory of that age 
might pronounce on transactions long past, there can 
he no doubt that, as respected the practical questions 
then pending, the Tory was a reformer, and indeed 
on intemperate and indiscreet reformer, while the 
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Whig was conservative even to bigotry. We have 
ourselves seen similar effects produced in n^neigh- 
bouring country by similar causes, Who would have 
believed, fifteen years ago, that M, Guizot and 31. 
Villemain would have to defend property and social 
order against the attacks of such enemies ns il. Gc- 
noude and M. de La Roche Jacjuelin ? 

Thus the successors of the old Cavaliers had turned 
demagogues; the successors of the old Roundheads 
had turned courtiers. Yet was it long before their 
mutual animosity began to abate; for it k the nature 
of parties to retain their original enmities far more 
finnly than their original principles. During many 
years, a generation of Whigs, whom Sidney would 
have spumed as slaves, continued to wage* deadly war 
with a generation of Tories whom Jeffreys would 
have hanged for republicans. 

Through the whole reign of George the First, and 
through nearly half of the reign of George the 
Second, a Tory was regarded as an enemy of the 
reigning house, and was excluded from all the favours 
of the crown. Though most of the country gentle¬ 
men were J orics, none but Whigs were created peers 
and baronets. Though most of the clergy were 
lories, none but Whigs were appointed deans and 
bishops. In every county, opulent and well descended 
Tory squires complained that their names were left 
out uf the commission of the peace, while men of 
small estate and mean birth, who were for toleration 
and excise, septennial parliaments and standing 
urmies, presided at quarter sessions, and became de¬ 
puty lieutenants. 

I5y degrees some approaches were made towards 
a reconciliation, "While Walpole was at the head 
of a flairs, enmity to his power induced a large and 
powerful hotly ot Wings, headed by the heir apparent 
oi the throne, to make an alliance with the Tories, 
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and a truce even with the Jacobites. After Sir Ro¬ 
bert's full, the bail which lay on the Tory party was 
taken off. The chief places in the administration 
con tinned to be filled by Whigs, and, indeed, could 
scarcely have been filled otherwise; for the Tory 
nobility and gentry, though strong in numbers and 
in property, had among them scarcely a single man 
distinguished by talents, either for business or for de¬ 
bate. A few of them, however, were admitted to 
subordinate offices; and this indulgence produced a 
softening effect on the temper of the whole body. 
The first levee of George the Second after Walpole's 
resignation was a remarkable spectacle. Mingled with 
the constant supporters of the house of Brunswick, 
with the Russelis, the Cavendishes, and the Pelhams, 
appeared a crowd of faces utterly unknown to the 
pages and gentlemen ushers, lords of rural manors, 
w hose ale and foxhounds were renowned in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Mendip hills, or round the Wri-kin, 
but who had never crossed the threshold of the palace 
since the days when Oxford, with the white stall in 
his hand, stood behind Queen Anne. 

During the eighteen years which followed this day, 
both factions were gradually sinking deeper and 
deeper into repose. The apathy of the public mind 
is partly to be ascribed to the unjust violence "Hh 
which the administration of Walpole had been assailed. 
In the body politic, as in the natural body, morbid 
languor generally succeeds morbid excitement. The 
people bad been maddened by sophistry, by calumny, 
by rhetoric, by stimulants applied to the national 
pride. In the fulness of bread, they had raved as if 
famine had been in the land. While enjoying such a 
measure of civil and religious freedom as, till then, 
no great society liad ever known, they had cried out 
for a Timoleon or a Brutus to stub their oppressor to 
tlie heart. They were in this frame of mind when 
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the change of administration took place; and they 
soon found that there was to be no change whatever 
in the system of government. The natural conse¬ 
quences followed. To frantic zeal succeeded sullen 
indifference. The cant of patriotism had not merely 
ceased to charm the public car, but had become-as 
nauseous as the cant of Puritanism after the downfall 
ot the Rump. The hot fit was over; the cold lit had 
begun : and it was long before seditious arts, or even 
real grievances, could bring buck the flery paroxysm 
which had run its course and reached its tormina- 


Two attempts were made to disturb this tranquil- 
ity* 1 he banished heir of the house of Stuart 
headed a rebellion; the discontented heir of the house 
ot b runs wick beaded an opposition. Both the rebel- 

oVT.XT* motion came to nothing. The battle 
' SJ* 3 ™ annihilated the Jacobite party. The dead li 
of I mice Frederic dissolved the taction which, under 
his guidance, had teehly striven to annoy his lather's 
government. His chief followers hastened to make 
,I peace with the ministry; and the political tor¬ 
por became complete. 

Free years after the death of Prince Frederic, the 
public mind was tor a time violently excited. But 
this excitement had nothing to do with the old 
disputes between Whig* and Tories. England was 
at war with France. The war had been foebly con¬ 
ducted. Minorca had been tom from us. Our fleet 
had retired before the white flag of the house of 
Bourbon. A bitter sense of humiliation, new to die 
proudest and bravest of nations, superseded every 
other feeling. The cry of all the counties and grout 

refTi v? ,i be 7 alm wa8 /°f a «OTewHnort which would 
retrieve the honour of the English arms. The two 

moat powerful men in the country were the Duke of 

* ewcastle and Pitt., Alternate victories and defeats 
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had made them sensible that neither of them could 
stand alone. The interest of the state, and the in¬ 
terest cST their own ambition impelled them to coalesce. 
By their coalition whs formed the ministry wliich was 
in jiower when George the Third ascended the throne. 

,T!ic more carefully the structure of this celebrated 
ministry is examined, the more shall we sec reason to 
marvel at the skill or the luck which had combined in 
oho ’harmonious whole such various and, as it seemed, 
incompatible dements of force. The influence which 
is derived from stainless integrity, the influence wldeh 
is derived from the vilest arts of corruption, the 
strength of arhtocratical connection, the strength of 
democratical enthusiasm, all these things wore for the 
first time found together. Newcastle brought to the 
coalition a vast muss of power, which had descended 
to liim from Walpole mid Pelham. The public offices, 
the cluireh, the courts of law, the army, the navy, 
the diplomatic service, swarmed with bis creatures. 
The boroughs, winch long afterwards made up the 
memorable schedules A ami B, were represented by 
his nominees. The great Whig families, which, dur¬ 
ing several generations, had been trained in the dis¬ 
cipline of party warfare, and were accustomed to 
stand together in a firm phalanx, acknowledged him 
os their captain. Pitt, on the other hand, had what 
Newcastle wanted, un eloquence which stirred the 
passions mid cliarmcd the imagination, a high repu¬ 
tation for purity, and the confidence and anient love 
of millions. 

The partition which the two ministers made of the 
] cowers of government was singularly happy, Each 
occupied n province for which he was well qualified; 
and neither had any inclination to intrude himself 
into the province of the other. Newcastle took the 
treasury, the civil and ecclesiastical patronage, and 
the dismal of that part of the secret service money 
vol. in. M H 
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tvllicit was then' employed in bribing members of Pap. 
Itament. Pitt was Secretory of State, with the direc¬ 
tion of the war and of foreign affairs. Thus fae tilth 
of all the noisome end pestilential sewers of govern¬ 
ment was poured into one channel. Through the 
other passed only what was bright and stainless. 
Mean and selfish politicians, pining for cotnmissioner- 
ahips, gold sticks, and ribands, flocked to the great 
house at the comer of Idncoin’s Inn Fields. There, 
ut every levee, appeared eighteen or twenty pair of 
lawn sleeves; for there was not, it was said, a single 
Prelutc who had not owed either his lirst elevation or 
some subsequent translation to Newcastle. There 
appeared those members of the House of Commons 
in whose silent votes the main strength of the govern¬ 
ment lay. One wanted a place in the excise for his 
butler. Another came about a prebend for his son. 
A third whispered that he hod always stood by hts 
Grace and the Protestant succession; that Ids last 
election had been very expensive; that pot wallopers 
had now no conscience; that ho bad been forced to 
take up money on mortgage; mid that he hardly 
knew where to turn for five hundred pounds. The 
I hike pressed all their hands, passed his arms round 
all their shoulders, patted all their backs, and sent 
away sonic with wages, and some with promises. 
From this traffic Pitt stood haughtily aloob Not 
only was he himself incorruptible, but he shrunk from 
(he loathsome drudgery of corrupting others. 11c 
had not, however, been twenty years in Parliament, 
and ten in office, without discovering how the go¬ 
vernment was carried on. lie was perfectly aware 
that bribery was practised on a large scale by his col¬ 
leagues. Hating the practice, yet despairing of put¬ 
ting it down, and doubting whether, in those times, 
any ministry could stand without it, he determined 
to be blind to it. lie would see nothing, know no- 
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tiling, believe nothing. People who coine to talk to 
him about shares in lucrative contracts, or about the 
means of securing it Cornish corporation, were soon 
put out of countenance by his arrogant humility. 
They did him too much honour. Such matters were 
beyond his capacity. It was true that his poor ad¬ 
vice about expeditions and treaties was listened to 
with indulgence by a gracious sovereign, If the 
question were, who should command in North America, 
or who should be ambassador at Berlin, his colleagues 
would probably condescend to take his opinion. But 
he had not the smallest influence with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and could not venture to ask even 
for a tide waiter's place. 

It may be doubted whether lie did not owe os much 
of his popularity to his ostentatious purity ns to his 
eloquence, or to his talents for the administration of 
war. It was every where said with delight and ad¬ 
miration that the great Commoner, without any ad¬ 
vantages of hirtli or fortune, had, in spite of the 
dislike of the Court and of the aristocracy, made him¬ 
self the first man in England, and made England the 
first country in the world ; that ills name was men¬ 
tioned with awe in every palace from Lisbon to 
Moscow; that his trophies were in all the four quar¬ 
ters of the globe; yet that he was still plain William 
Pitt, without title or riband, without pension or sine¬ 
cure place. Whenever he should retire, after saying 
the state, he must sell his coach horses and his silver 
candlesticks. Widely as the taint of corruption hud 
spread, his hands were clean. They had never re¬ 
ceived, they had never given, the price of infamy. 
Thus the coalition gathered to itself support from all 
the high and ail the low parts of human nature, and 
was strong with the whole united strength of virtue 
and of Mammon, 

Pitt and Newcastle were coordinate chief ministers. 
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The subordinate places had been filled on tfie prin- 
of including in the government every poriy am I 
shade of party, the avowed Jacobites alone excepted, 
nay, every public man who, from his abilities or from 
his situation, seemed likely to be either useful in office 
or formidable in opposition. * 

The Whigs, according to what was then considered 
as their prescriptive right, held by fur the largest 
share of power. The main support of the adminis- 
tration was what may be called the great Whig con* 
need on, a connection which, during near half a 
century, had generally had the chief sway in the 
eountry and which derived an immense authority 
from rank, wealth, borough interest, and firm union. 
To this connection, of which Newcastle was the head, 
tjclcmged the houses of Cavendish, Lennox, Fitzroy, 
Bentmck, Manners, Conway, Wentworth, and many 
others of liigh note. 

There were two other powerful Whig connections, 
either of which might have been a nucleus for a 
strong opjjoaition. But room had been found in 
the government for both. They were known os the 
Grenvilles and the Bedfords. 

The head of the Grenvilles was Richard Earl Temple. 
His talents for administration and debate were of no 
high order. But his great possessions, his turbulent 
and unscrupulous character, his restless activity, and 
his skill in the most ignoble tactics of faction, made 
him one of the most formidable enemies that a ministry 
could have. He was keeper of the privy seal. His 
brother Geoige was treasurer of the navy, They 
were supposed to be on terms of close friendship with 
J'itt, who had married their sister, and was the most 
uxorious of husbands. 

The Bedfords, or, as they were called by their 
encmh-s, the Bloomsbury gang, professed to be led by 
John Duke oi Bedford, but in truth led him wherever 
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llicy chose, and very often led Inin where lie never 
would have gone of Ins own accord. He had many 
good qualities of head and heart, and would have 
been certainly a respectable, and possibly a distin¬ 
guished man, if he had been less under the influence 
of his friends, or more fortunate in choosing them. 
Some of them were indeed, to do them justice, men 
of parts. But here, we arc afraid, eulogy must end. 
Sandwich and Rigby were aide del niters, pleasant 
boon companions, dexterous intriguers, masters of all 
the arts of jobbing and electioneering, and, both in 
public and private life, shamelessly immoral. Wey¬ 
mouth had a natural eloquence, which sometimes 
astonished those who knew liow little he owed to 
study. But lie was indolent and dissolute, and had 
early impaired a fine estate with the diceliox, and a 
fine constitution with the bottle. The wealth and 
power of the Duke, and the talents and audacity of 
some of his retainers, might have seriously annoyed 
the strongest ministry. But his assistance had been 
secured. He was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; Rigby 
was his secretary ; and the whole party dutifully sup¬ 
ported the measures of the government. 

Two men had, a short time before, been thought 
likely to contest with Pitt the lead of the House of 
Commons, William Murray and Henry Fox. But 
Murray had been removed to the Lords, and was 
Chief Justice of the Kiug's Bench, Fox was indeed 
still in the Commons: but means had been found to 
secure, if not Ids strenuous support, at least his silent 
acquiescence. He was a poor man; he was ft doting 
Jftther. The office of Paymaster-General during an 
expensive war was, hi that age, perhaps the most 
lucrative situation in the gift of the government. 
This office was bestowed on Fox. The prospect of 
making a noble fortune in a few years, and of pro¬ 
viding amply for his darting boy Charles, was im> 
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sistibly tempting. To hold a subordinate place, how¬ 
ever profitable, after having led the House of Com¬ 
mons, and having been entrusted with the bushesa of 
forming a ministry, was indeed a great descent, 13ut 
u punctilious sense of personal dignity was no part of 
the character of Henry Fox, 

We have not time to enumerate all the other men 
of weight who were, by some tie or other, attached to 
the government. \Vc may meut ion Hard wieke, re¬ 
puted the first lawyer of the age; Legge, reputed the 
first financier of the age; the acute and ready Oswald; 
the bold and humorous Nugent; Charles Town she nd, 
the most brilliant and versatile of mankind; Elliot, 
Harrington, North, Pratt. Indeed, as far as we 
recollect, there were in the whole House of Commons 
only two men of distinguished abilities who were not 
connected with the government; and those two men 
stood so low in public estimation, that the only service 
which they could have rendered to any government 
would have been to oppose it. We speak of Lord 
George Sackvillc and Eubh Dodington. 

Though most of the official men, and all the mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet, were reputed Whigs, the Tories 
were by no means excluded from employment. Pitt 
had gratified many of them with cotiimaiitls in the 
militia, which increased both their income and their 
importance in their own counties; and they were 
therefore in better humour than at any time since the 
death of Anne. Some of the party still continued to 
grumble over their punch at the Cocoa Tree; but 
in the House of Commons not a single one of the 
tinilecontents durst lift his eyes above the buckle of 
Pitt's shoe. 

Thus there was absolutely no opposition. Nay, 
there was no sign from which it could be guessed in 
what quarter opposition was likely to arise. Several 
>ears passed during which Parliament seemed to liuvc 
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abdicated Us chief functions. The Journals of the 
House of Cm muons, during four sessions, contain no 
trace of a division on a party question. The supplies, 
thou g h beyond precedent great, were voted without 
discussion. The most animated debates of that period 
were on road bills tiud inclosure bills. 

“The old King was content; and it mattered little 
whether he were content or not. It would have been 
impossible for him to emancipate himself from a 
ministry so powerful, even if he had been inclined to 
do so. But he had no such inclination. He hail 
once, indeed, been strongly prejudiced against Pitt, 
and had repeatedly been ill used by Newcastle; but 
the vigour and success with which the war had been 
waged in Germany, and the smoothness with which 
all public business was carried on, had produced a 
favourable change in the royal mind. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, on the twenty - 
fifth of October, 17G0, George the Second suddenly 
died, and George the Third/then twenty-two years 
old, became King. The situation of George the Third 
differed widely from that of his grandfather and that 
of his greatgrandfather. Many years had elapsed 
since a sovereign of England had been an object of 
affection to any part of his people. The first two 
Kings of the bouse of Hanover had neither those 
hereditary rights which have often supplied the delect 
of merit, nor those personal qualities which have often 
supplied the defect of title. A prince may be popular 
with little virtue or capacity, if he rdg 113 birr Is- 
right derived from a long line of illustrious prede¬ 
cessors. An usurper may t*e popular, if his genius 
has saved or aggrandised the nation which he governs. 
Perhaps no rulers have in our time had u stronger 
hold on the affection of subjects than the Emperor 
Francis, and Ills son in law the Emperor Nnpolemu 
But imamne a nilcr with no fitter title than Nupleoti, 
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tmJ no better understanding than Francis. Richard 
ifoBiM’ll was such a ruler; and, os Boon ns an firm 
1V11S lifted up against him, he fell without a struggle, 
amidst universal derision. George the First and 
George the Second were in a situation which bore 
some resemblance to that of Richard Cromwell. They 
H*cre saved from the fate of llidiard Cromwell by the 
strenuous and able exertions of the Whig party, and 
by the general conviction that the nation hud no 
choice but between the house of Brunswick and 
ropery. Rut by no class were the Gudplis regarded 
J!? th tbat devoted affection, of which Charles the 
l-irst, Charles the Second, and James the Second, in 
spite of the greatest faults, and in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes, received innumerable proofs, 
those \\bigs who stood by the new dynasty so man- 
fl % vvitb purse and sword did so on principles inde¬ 
pendent of, and indeed utmost incompatible with, the 
sentiment of devoted loyalty. The moderate Tories 
regarded the foreign dynasty as a great evil, which 
must be endured for fear of a greater mil In the 
ejes of the high lories, the Elector was the most 
Juitetid of robbers and tyrants. The crown of another 
was on his head; the blood of the brave ami loyal 
on iis hands. Thus, during many years, the 
Rings of England were objects of strong perconal 
uvenuon to many of their subjects, and of stroim per- 
bouuI attachment to none. They found, indeed, firm 
and cordr;d support against the pretender to their 
tin one; but this support was given, not at nil for 
their sake, but for the sake of a religious and pd&ticul 
jystem which would have been endangered by their 
Ml. 1 Ins support, too, they were compelled to pur- 

tliair private inclma- 

tm * t . !|e had set them on tl.e throne, 

and which maintained them there. 

At the dose of the rdgn of George the Second, the 
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feeling of aversion with which tlic house of Bruns¬ 
wick had long been regarded by half the nation had 
(lied tnvuv ; but no feeling of affection to that house 
hud yet sprung up. There was little, indeed, in the 
old King’s character to inspire esteem or tenderness. 
He was not our countryman, lie never set foot on 
our soil till he was more than thirty years old. His 
speech bewrayed his foreign origin and breeding. 
His love for his native land, though the most amiable 
part of his character, was not likely to endear him to 
Ins British subjects. He was never so happy as when 
he could exchange St. James’s for Hemhausen. Year 
after year, our fleets were employed to convoy him to 
the Continent, and the interests of his kingdom were 
ns nothing to him when compared with the interests 
of his Electorate. As to the rest, he had neither the 
qualities which make dulness respectable, nor the 
qualities which make libertinism attractive. He hud 
been a bad son and a worse hither, an unfaithful 
husband and an ungraceful lover. Not one magnani¬ 
mous or humane action is recorded of him; but many 
instances of meanness, and of a harshness which, but 
for the strong constitutional restraints under w hich 
he was placed, might have made the misery of Ids 
people. 

He died; and at once a new world opened. The 
young King was a born Englishman- AH his tastes 
and habits, good or bad, were English. No portion 
of his subjects had anything to reproach him with. 
Even the remaining adherents of the house ol Stuart 
Could scarcely impute to him the guilt of usurpation, 
lie was not responsible for the Be volution, for the Act 
of Settlement, for the suppression of the risings of 
1715 and of 1745, He was innocent of the blood of 
Derwent water and Kilmarnock, of Bahiitrino and 
Cameron. Bom fifty years after the old line 
hud been expelled, fourth in descent and third in 
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succession of the Hanoverian dynasty, lie might plead 
some show of hereditary right. Hts age, his «p[icnr- 
a nee, and nil that was known of his character con¬ 
ciliated public favour. He was in the bloom of youth j 
his person and address were pleasing. Scandal im¬ 
puted to him no vice; and flattery might, without 
any glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many princely 
virtues. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the sentiment of 
loyalty, a sentiment which had lately seemed to bo as 
much out of date os the belief in witches or the 
practice of pilgrimage, should, from the day of his ac¬ 
cession have begun to revive. The Tories in parti¬ 
cular, who had always been inclined to King-worship, 
nnd who had long felt with pain the want of an idol 
before whom they could bow themselves down, were 
as joyful ns the priests of Apis, when, after a long 
interval, they had found a new calf to adore. It was 
soon clear that George the Third was regarded by a 
portion of the nation with a very different feeling 
from that which his two predecessors had inspired. 
They had been merely First Magistrates, Doges, 
Stud [holders; he was emphatically a King, the anointed 
of heaven, the breath of his people’s nostrils. The 
years of the widowhood mid mourning of the Tory 
party were over. Dido hud kept faith long enough 
to the cold ashes uf il former lord ; she had at last 
found a comforter, and recognised the vestiges of the 
old flame, The golden days of Harley would return. 
The Somersets, the Lees, and the Wyndhams would 
again surround the throne. The latitudinarian Pre¬ 
lates, who had not been ashamed to correspond with 
Doddridge and to shake hands with Whiston, would 
be succeeded by divines of the temper of South and 
A tterbuiy. "1 he devotion which bad been so signally 
shown to the house of Stuart, w T hich had been proof 
against defeats, confiscations, and proscriptions, which 
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perfidy, oppression, ingratitude, could not weary out, 
was now transferred entire to the house of Brunswick. 
If George the Third would but accept tlie homage of 
the Cavaliers and High Churchmen, he should be to 
them all that Charles the First and Charles the 
Second had been. 

The Prince, whose accession was thus hailed by a 
great party long estranged from his house, had re* 
ceived from nature a strong will, a firmness of tem¬ 
per to which a harsher name might perhaps be given, 
and an understanding not, indeed, acute or enlarged, 
hut such as qualified him to be u good man of busi¬ 
ness. But his character had not yet fully developed 
itself. He had been brought up in strict seclusion. 
The detractors of the Princess Dowager of Wales 
affirmed that she had kept her children from com¬ 
merce with society, in order that she might hold, an 
undivided empire over their minds. She gave a very 
different explanation of her conduct. She would 
gladly, she said, see her sons and daughters mix in 
the world, if they could do so without risk to their 
morals. But the profligacy of the people of quality 
alarmed her. The young men were all rakes; the 
young women made love, instead of waiting till it 
was made to them. She could not bear to expose 
those whom she loved best to the contaminating in¬ 
fluence of such society* The moral advantages of 
the system of education which formed the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Cumberland, and the Queen of 
Denmark, may perhaps be questioned. George the 
Third was indeed no libertine; but he brought to the 
throne a mind only half opened, and was for some 
time entirely under the influence of his mother and 
of his Groom of the Stole, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. 

The Earl of Bute was scarcely known, even by 
name, to the country which he was soon to govern. 
Hu hud indeed, a short time after he came of age, 
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bocn chosen to fill a vacancy which, in the middle 
oi a parliament, hud taken place among the Scotch 
representative peers. Ifo bud disobliged the Whig 
ministers by giving some silent votes with the Tories” 
had consequently lost his scat at the next dissolution, 
and had never lieeu reelected. Near twenty yejys 
had elapsed since he had borne any part in politics, 
f li£id parsed aejinc of those years nt hi 3 scat m one 
ol the Hebrides, and from that retirement he had 
emerged as one of the household of Prince Frederic. 
Lord Bute, excluded from public life, had found out 
many ways of amusing his leisure. He was a to 
Jcrunic actor in private theatricals, and was parti¬ 
cularly' successful in the part of Lothario. A hand¬ 
some leg, to which both painters and satirists took 
care to give prominence, was among his chief uuali* 
ficatmns for the stage. lie devised quaint dresses 
for masquerades. He dabbled in geometry, mechanics, 
and botany. He paid some attention to antiquities 
and works of art, and was considered hi his own 
circle os a judge of painting, architecture, and poetry. 

It is said that Ins spelling was incorrect. But though, 
m our tune, incorrect spelling is justly considered as 
a proof of sordid ignorance, it would be unjust to 
apply Hie same rule to people who lived a century 
ago- The novel of Sir Charles GnmJUon was pu£ 
hshed about the tunc ut which Lord Bute made his 
appearance at Leicester House. Our readers may 
jwrhnp* remember the account which Charlotte 
tmmdison gives of her two lovers. One of them, a 
fashionable baronet who talks French and ItSan 
fluently, cannot write a line in his own Lmnurne 
without some sin against orthography; the othew, 

T.y o 13 reprinted us a most respectable specimen 
ol the young aristocracy, and something of fl virtuoso, 

J f cs f n '*d [ ** spelling pretty well for u fold. On 
the whole, the Lari of Uute might foiH> be called a 
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mini of cultivated mind. He was also a man of un¬ 
doubted honour. But his understanding was narrow, 
iijul his manners cold and haughty. Jits qualifications 
for the part of a statesman were best described by 
Frederic, who often indulged in the unprineely luxury 
o£» sneering at his dependents. ** ft it to, "said his Royal 
Highness, H you are the very man to be envoy at some 
small proud German court where there is nothin? 
to da" 

Scandal represented the Groom of the Stoic ns the 
favoured lover of the Princess Dowager. He was 
undoubtedly her confidential friend. The influence 
which the two united exercised over the mind of the 
King was for a time unbounded. The Princess, a 
woman and a foreigner, was not likely to be a judi¬ 
cious adviser about affaire of state. The Earl could 
scarcely be said to have served even a noviciate in 
politics. His notions of government had been ac¬ 
quired in the society which had been in the habit 
of assembling round Frederic at ivew and Leicester 
House. That society' consisted principally of Tories, 
who hud been reconciled to the house of Hanover 
by the civility with which the Prince had treated 
them, and by' the hope of obtaining high preferment 
when he should eotne to the throne. Their political 
creed was a peculiar modification of Toryism, It 
was the creed neither of the Tories of the seventeenth 
nor of the Tories of the nineteenth century. It was 
the creed, not of I’ilmer and Sacheverdl, not of Per¬ 
ceval and Eldon, but of the sect of which Doling- 
broke may be considered as the chief doctor. This 
sect deserves commendation for having pointed out 
and justly’ reprobated some great abuses which sprang 
up during the long domination of the Whigs. But 
it is fur easier to point out and reprobate abuses than 
to propose beneficial reforms t and the reforms which 
BolUigbrokc proposed would either have l>ecn utterly 
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inefficient, or would have produced much more mis¬ 
chief than they would have removed. 

The revolution had saved the nut ion from one class 
of evils, but had at the same time —such is the im¬ 
perfection of all tilings human ,— engendered or ag¬ 
gravated another class of evils which required n®w 
remedies. Liberty and property were secure from 
the attacks of prerogative. Conscience was respected. 
Xo government ventured to infringe any of the rights 
solemnly recognised by the instrument which had 
called William and Mary to the throne. But it can¬ 
not be denied that, under the new system, the public 
interests and the* public morals were seriously en¬ 
dangered by corruption and faction. During the 
long struggle against the Stuarts, the chief object of 
the most enlightened statesmen had been to strengthen 
the House of Commons, The struggle was over; the 
victory was won; the House of Commons was supreme 
in the state; and all the vices which had till then 
ljeen latent in the representative system were rapidly 
developed by prosperity and power. Scarcely* had 
the executive government become really responsible 
to the House oi Commons, when it began to appear 
that the House of Commons was not really responsible 
to the nation. Many of the constituent bodies wen; 
under the absolute control of individuals; many were 
notoriously at the command of the highest bidder. 
Hie debates were not published. It was very seldom 
known out of doors how a gentleman hud voted. 
Thus, while the ministry* was accountable to the 
Parliament, the majority of the FarHamdbt was ac¬ 
countable to nobody. In such circumstances, no¬ 
thing could be more natural than that the nieinliers 
should insist on being paid lor their votes, should 
form t hemse lves into combinations for the purpose 
ol raising the price of their votes, and should at 
critical conjunctures extort large wages by* threaten- 
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ing a strike. Thus the Whig ministers of George 
the First mid George the Second were compelled to 
reduco corruption to a system, and to practise it on 
a gigantic scale. 

If we are right as to the cause of these abuses, wc 
can scarcely be wrong as to the remedy. The remedy 
was surely not to deprive the House of Commons of 
its weight in the state. Such a course would un* 
doubtedly have put an end to parliamentary corrup¬ 
tion and to parliamentary factions; for, when votes 
cease to he of importance, they will cease to be 
bought; and, when knaves can get nothing by com¬ 
bining, they will cease to combine. Hut to destroy 
corrupt ion and faction by introducing despotism 
would have been to cure bad by worse. The proper 
remedy evidently was, to make the House of Com¬ 
mon a resj)onsible to the nation; and this was to lie 
effected in two ways; first, by giving publicity to 
parliamentary proceedings, and thus placing every 
member on his trial before the tribunal of public 
opinion; and secondly, by so reforming the consti¬ 
tution of the House that no man should be able to sit 
i„ it who had not been returned by n respectable and 
independent laxly of constituents. 

bolingbroke and lJolingbroke’s disciples recom¬ 
mended it very different mode of treating the diseases 
of the state. Their doctrine was that a vigorous 
use of the prerogative by a patriot King would at 
once break all factious combinations, and supersede 
the pretended necessity of bribing members of Par¬ 
liament, The King had only to resolve that he would 
l*> master, that he'would not he held in thraldom by 
any set of men, that he would take for ministers any 
persons in whom he had confidence, without distinc¬ 
tion of party, and that he would restrain his servants 
from influencing by immoral means either the con¬ 
stituent bodies or the representative body. This 
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dilMidi scheme 1 proved that those who proposed it 
knew nothing of the nature of the evil with which they 
pretended to deal. The real cause of theprevaltnee of 
corruption and faction was that a House of Commons, 
not accountable to the people, was more powerful than 
the King. liolingbroke’s remedy could be applied 
only by a King more powerful than the House of 
Commons, How was the patriot Prince to govern in 
defiance of the body without whose consent ho could 
not equip a sloop, keep a battalion under arms, send 
sin embassy, or defray even the charges of hi a own 
household? Was lie to dissolve the Parliament? 
And what was lie likely to gain by appealing to Slid* 
bury and Old Siirinn against the venality of their re¬ 
presentatives ? Was ho to send out privy seals ?* 
Was he to levy ship-money? If so, this boasted re¬ 
form must commence in all probability by civil war, 
uud, if consummated, must be consummated by the 
establishment of absolute monarchy. Or was the 
patriot King to carry the House of Commons with 
him in his upright designs? By what means ? In¬ 
terdicting himself Iroin the use of corrupt influence, 
w'hiit motive was he to address to the Dodjngtens 
and WianingUma ? Wua cupidity, strengthened by 
habit, to be laid asleep by a few fine sentences about 
virtue and union ? 

Absurd as this theory was, it had many admirers, 
particularly among men of letters. It was now to be 
reduced to practice; and the result was, as any tnnii 
ol sagacity must have foreseen, the most piteous ami 
ridiculous of failures. 

On the very day of t ho young King's accession, ap¬ 
peared some signs which indicated the approach of a 
great change. The speech which he made to hi* 
council was not submitted to the cabinet. It was 
drawn up by Bute, and contained some expressions 
which might be construed into reflections on the con- 
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duct of affairs during the late reign. Pitt remon¬ 
strated, and begged that these expressions might be 
softened down in the printed copy; but it was not till 
after some hours of altercation tliut Cute yielded; and, 
even after Bute had yielded, the King affected to hold 
014 till the following afternoon. On the same day 
on which this singular contest took place, Bute was 
not only sworn of the privy council, but introduced 
into the cabinet. 

Soon after this, Lord Holdomesse, one. of the Se¬ 
cretaries of State, in pursuance of u plan concerted 
with the court, resigned the seals, Bute was instantly 
appointed to the vacant place. A general election 
speedily followed, ami the new Secretary entered par¬ 
liament in the only way in which he then could enter 
it, as one of the sixteen representative peers of Scot- 
hind* 

Ilad the ministers been firmly united, it can scarcely 
be doubted that they would have been able to with¬ 
stand the court. The parliamentary influence of the 
Whig aristocracy, combined with the genius, the 
virtue, a nil the fame of Pitt, would have been irre¬ 
sistible, But tlu-re had been in the cabinet of George- 
the Second latent jealousies and enmities, which now 
begun to show themselves, Pitt had been estranged 
from Ills old ally Lcgge, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
* chequer. Some of the ministers were envious of 
Pitt’s popularity. Others were, not altogether with¬ 
out cause, disgusted by his imperious and haughty 
demeanour. Others, again, were honestly opposed to 
some parts of his policy. They admitted that he had 
found the country in tire depths of humiliation, and 
had raised It to the height of glory: they admitted 

* In the rdgn of Aom% the House of Lords had rc&ulvcd that, 
□ode* iJif! 2&1 article of (Tnion p no Scutch peer could be created ft 
peer of Great Britain, This resolution wju not annulled till Uso 
17SS. 

VOn, in* N H 
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that lie had conducted the war with energy, ability, 
and splendid success; hut they began to hint tluit 
the drain on the resources of the state wn£ unex¬ 
ampled | and that the public debt was increasing with 
a speed at which Montague or Godolphlti would have 
stood aghast. Some of the acquisitions iantic by our 
fleets and armies were, it was acknowledged, profita¬ 
ble as well as honourable; but, now that George the 
Second was dead, a courtier might venture to ask 
why England was to become a party in a dispute be- 
tween two German powers. YVhat was it to her 
whether the house of Hapsburg or the house of Bran¬ 
denburg ruled in Silesia ? Why were the best English 
regiments fighting on the Main ? Why were the 
Prussian battalions paid with English gold? The 
great minister seemed to think it beneath him to cal¬ 
culate the price of victory. As long as the Tower 
guns were bred, as the streets were illuminated, 
as French banners were carried m triumph through 
London, it was to him matter of indifference 1 o 
what extent the public burdens were augmented, 
ft ay, he seemed to gloty in the magnitude of those 
sacrifices which the people, fascinated by ins elo- 
quence and success, had too readily made, and 
would long and bitterly regret. There was no check 
on waste or embezzlement. Our commissaries re¬ 
turned trom the camp of Prince Ferdinand to buy 
boroughs, to rear palaces, to rival the magnificence of 
the old aristocracy of the realm. Already had wc 
borrowed, in four years of war, more than the most 
skilful and economical government would pay in forty 
years oi peace. But the prospect of peace was as 
remote as ever. It could not lie doubted that France, 
smarting and prostrate, would consent to fair terms 
of accommodation ; but this was not what Pitt 
wanted. \\ar had made him powerful said popular; 
with war, nil that was brightest in his life was asso- 
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dated: for war, Lis talents were peculiarly fitted. 
He hod at length begun to love war for its own sake, 
and was more disposed to quarrel with neutrals than 
to make peace with enemies. 

Such were tin: views of the Duke of Bedford and 
of the Earl of llardwicku; but no member of the 
government, held these opinions so strongly os Georgy 
Grenville, the treasurer of the navy. George Grim* 
ville was brother in law of Pitt, and had always been 
reckoned one of Pitt's personal and political friends. 
But it is difficult to conceive two men of talents and 
integrity more utterly unlike each other. Pitt, as 
his sister often said, knew nothing accurately except, 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen, He had ucver applied himself 
steadi ly to any b ranch of knowledge. He was a wretched 
financier, lie never became fumiliar even with the 
rules of that House of which ho was the brightest orna¬ 
ment. He hail never studied public law as a system.; 
and was, Indeed, so ignorant of the whole subject, 
that George the Second, on one occasion, complained 
bitterly that a man who had never read Vat tel should 
presume to undertake the direction of foreign affairs. 
But these defects were more than redeemed by high 
and rare gifts, by a strange power of inspiring great 
masses of men with confidence and u(lection, by an 
eloquence which not oidy delighted the ear, but stirred 
the blood, and brought tears into the eyes, by origi¬ 
nality in devising plans, by vigour in executing them, 
Grenville, on the other hand, was by nature and habit 
a man of details. He had been bred a lawyer; and be 
had brought the industry and acuteness of the Temple 
into official and parliamentary life. He was supposed 
to be intimately acquainted with the whole fiscal system 
of the country. He had paid especial attention to the 
law of Parliament, and was so learned in ail things 
redating to the privileges and orders of the House of 
Commons that those who loved him least pronounced 
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Lint the only jierson competent to succeed Onslow in 
the Ohuir. His speeches were generally instructive, 
find sometimes, from the gravity and earnest ness with 
which he spoke, even impressive, but never brilliant, 
mid generally tedious. Indeed, even when he whs at 
the head of affairs, he sometimes found it difficult to 
obtain the ear of the House, in disposition as well 
as in intellect, he differed widely from his brother in 
law. Pitt was utterly regardless of money. He would 
scarcely stretch out his hand to take it; and, when 
it came, lie threw it away with childish profusion. 
Grenville, though strictly upright, was grasping and 
parsimonious. Pitt was a man of excitable nerves, 
sanguine in hope, easily elated by success and popu¬ 
larity, keenly sensible of injury, but prompt to for¬ 
give; Grenville's character was stern, melancholy, 
and pertinacious. Nothitig was more remarkably in 
him than his inclination always to look on the dark 
side of things. He was the raven of the House 
of Commons, always croaking defeat in the midst of 
triumphs, and bankruptcy with an overflowing exche¬ 
quer. Jlurkc, with general applause, compared him, 
in a time of quiet and plenty, to the evil spirit whom 
Ovid described looking down on the stately temples 
and wealthy haven of Athens, and scarce able to re¬ 
frain from weeping because she could find nothing at 
which to weep. Such a man was not likely to be 
popular. But to unpopularity Grenville opposed n 
dogged determination, which sometimes forced oven 
those who hated him to respect him. 

It was natural that Tilt and Grenville, being such 
os they were, should lake very different views of the 
situation of affairs. Pitt could see nothing but the 
trophies; Grenville could see nothing but’the bill. 
Pitt boasted that England was victorious at once in 
America, in India, and in Germany, the umpire of 
the Continent, the mistress of the sea. Grenville 
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cast up the subsidies, sighed over the army extra- 
ordinaries, and groaned in spirit to think that the 
nntiutf Imd borrowed eight millions in one year. 

With a ministry thus divided it was not difficult 
for Bute to deal. Legge was the first who fell. He 
lijid given offence to the young King in the late reign, 
by refusing to support a creature of Bute at a Hamp¬ 
shire election. He was now not only turned out, but 
in the closet, when he delivered up his seal of office, 
was treated with gross incivility. 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw this event with 
indifference. But the danger was now fast approach¬ 
ing himself. Charles the Third of Spain had early 
conceived a deadly hatred ol England. Twenty years 
before, when he was King of the Two Sicilies, he 
had been eager to join the coalition against Maria 
Theresa. But on English licet had suddenly ap¬ 
peared in the Bay of Naples. An-English captain 
had landed, had proceeded to the palace, had laid a 
watch on the table, and had told his majesty that, 
within an hour, a treaty of neutrality must be signed, 
or a bombardment would commence. The treaty 
was signed ; the squadron sailed out of the hay twenty* 
four hours after it hud sailed in ; and from that day 
the ruling passion of the humbled Prince was aver¬ 
sion to the English name. Ik* was at length in a 
situation in which lie might hope to gratify that 
passion. He had recently become King ol Spam and 
the Indies. He saw, with envy oml apprehension, 
the triumphs of our navy, and the rapid extension 
of our colonial Empire. He was a Bourbon, and 
sympathized with the distress of the house from 
which he sprang. He was a Span,ard; and no 
Spaniard could l>ear to see Gibraltar and Minorca m 
the possession of a foreign power. Impelled by such 
feelings, Charles concluded a secret treaty with 
France. By this treaty, known as I he Itumiy tom- 
* m3 
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(ifict, the two powers bound themselves, not in ex¬ 
press words, but by the clearest implication, to make 
war on England in common. Spain postponed fho 
declaration of hostilities only till her fleet, laden with 
the treasures oi America, should have arrived. 

The existence of the treaty could not be kept a 
secret from Pitt. He acted as a man of his capacity 
and energy might be expected to act. He at once 
proposed to deck re war against Spain, and to inter¬ 
cept the American fleet. He had determined, it is 
said, to attack without delay both Davanna and the 
Philippines. 

His wise and resolute counsel was rejected. Bute 
was foremast in opposing it, and was supported by 
almost the whole cabinet. Some of the ministers 
doubted, or afibeted to doubt, the correctness of Pitt’s 
mte igence; some shrank from the responsibility of 
advising a course so bold and decided as that which 
e i iro l H, sed ; some were weary of his ascendency, and 
were glad to be rid of him on any pretext. One only 
or his colleagues agreed with him, his brother in law, 
lum lemph, 

Pitt and Temple resigned their offices. To Pitt 
t ie } tiling King behaved at parting in the most era* 
t mils manner. Pitt, who, proud and fiery eveiy where 
else, was always meek ami humble in the closet, was 
moved even to tears. The King and the favourite 
iitgeit bun to accept some substantial mark afroynl 
grentune. \\ould he like to be appointed governor of 
v 111 , * * A of five thousand pounds a year 

rimuld be annexed to the office. Residence would 
not be required. It was true that the governor of 

r Ju if the tLcn 8t0od i ®odd not be a member 
of the House ot Commons. But ft bill should be 
irou it in, authorising Pitt to hold his government 
og£.|.:, r with a seat in Parliament, and in the pre¬ 
amble should lie set forth his claims to the gratitude 
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of his country. Pitt answered, with all delicacy, 
that his anxieties were rather for his wife and family 
than &r himself, and that nothing would be so ac¬ 
ceptable to him as a mark of royal goodness which 
might be beneficial to those who were dearest to him, 
The hint was taken. The same Gazette which an¬ 
nounced the retirement of the Secretary of State 
announced also that, in consideration of his great 
public services, his wife had been created a peeress 
in her own right, and that a pension of three thousand 
pounds a year, for three lives, had been bestowed on 
himself. It was doubtless thought that the rewards 
and honours conferred on the great minister would 
have u conciliator}' effect on the public mind. Per¬ 
haps, too, It was thought tliat his popularity, which 
had partly arisen from the contempt which he had 
always shown for money, would be damaged by a 
pension; and, indeed, a crowd of libels instantly ap¬ 
peared, in which he was accused of having sold his 
country. Many of his true friends thought that lie 
would have best consulted the dignity of his character 
by refusing to accept any pecuniary reward from the 
court. Nevertheless, the general opinion of his ta¬ 
lents, virtues, and sendees, remained unaltered. 
Addresses were presented to him from several largo 
towns. London showed its admiration and ullbet ion 
in n still more marked manner. Soon after his resig¬ 
nation came the Lord Mayor's day. The King and 
the royal family dined at Guildhall. Pitt was one 
of the guests. The young Sovereign, seated by his 
bride in his state coach, received a remarkable lesson. 
He was scarcely noticed. All eyes were fixed on the 
fallen minister; all acclamations directed to him. 
The streets, the balconies, the chimney tops, hurst 
into a roar of delight ns his chariot passed by. The 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs from the windows. 
The common people clung to the wheels, shook hands 
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witb the footmen, and even kissed the horses* Cries 
of ‘‘No Bute!” “No Newcastle salmon I" were 
mingled with the shouts of “ Pitt for ever!' 1 When 
I'itt entered Guildhall, he was welcomed by loud 
huzzas and dapping of hands, in which the very 
magistrates of the city joined. Lord liute, in the 
menu time, was hooted and pelted through Cheap- 
side, ond would, it was thought, have been in some 
danger, it he had not taken the precaution of sur¬ 
rounding his carriage with a strong liody guard of 
boxers. Many persons blamed the conduct of Pitt 
on this occasion as disrespectful to the King. Indeed, 
Pitt himself afterwards owned that he had done 
w rung. 1 Ic was led in to t h is e rror, a s he was after wart Is 
led into more serious errors, by the influence of his 
turbulent and mischievous brother in law, Temple. 

The events which immediately followed Pitt’s re¬ 
tirement raised his fame higher than ever. War 
with Spain proved to be, as he lmd predicted, in¬ 
evitable. News came from the West Indies that 
Martinique had been taken by an addition which 
he haul stnt forth. Hnv&iiria fell; arid it was known 
that he had planned an attack on Havanna. Manilla 
capitulated; and it was believed that he had meditated 
a blow against Manilla. The American fleet, which 
lie had proposed to intercept, lmd unloaded an im¬ 
mense cargo of bullion in the haven of Cadiz, before 
Ihite could be convinced that the court of Madrid 
really entertained hostile intentions. 

The session of Parliament which followed Pitt's 
retirement passed over without any violent storm. 
Lord Lute took on himsell the most prominent part 
in the House oi Lords. He had become Secretary 
oi State, and indeed prime minister, without having 
once opened his lips in public except as an actor. 
There was, therefore, no small curiosity to know 
how he would acquit himself. Members of the House 
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of Commons crowded the bar of the Lords, and co¬ 
vered the steps of the throne. It was generally ex- 
pec tecr that the orator would break down; but hi* 
most malicious hearers were forced to own that he 
had made a better figure than they expected, They, 
indeed, ridiculed his action as theatrical, and Ids 
style as tumid. They were especially amused by 
the long pauses which, not from hesitation, hut from 
affectation, he made at nil the emphatic words, and 
Charles Townshend cried out, “ Minute guns I" The 
general opinion however was, that, il Bute hud been 
early practised in debate, he might have become an 
impressive speaker. 

In the Commons, George Grenville had been en¬ 
trusted with the lead. The task was not, as yet, a 
very’ difficult one: for Pitt did not think fit to raise 
the standard of opposition. His speeches at this rime 
were distinguished, not only by that eloquence in 
which lie excelled all his rivals, but also by a tem¬ 
perance and a modesty which had too often been 
wanting to his character. When war was declared 
against Spain, he justly laid claim to the merit of 
having foreseen what had at length become manifest 
to nil, hut he carefully abstained from arrogant and 
acrimonious expressions; and this abstinence was the 
more honourable to him, because his temper, never 
very placid, was now severely tried, both by gout 
and bv calumny. The courtiers had adopted a mode 
of warfare, which was soon turned with far more 
formidable effect against themselves. Half the in¬ 
habitants of the Grub Street garrets paid their milk 
acaress, and got their shirts out of pawn, by abusing 
Pitt, His German war, his subsidies, his pension, 
his wife’s peerage, were shin of beef and gin, blanket® 
and baskets of small coal, to the starving poetasters 
of the Fleet. Even its the House of Commons, he 
was, on one occasion during this session, assailed 
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ivkh an insolence and malice which called forth the 
indignation of men of all parties; but he endured the 
outrage with majestic patience. In his younger daj's 
he had been but too prompt to retaliate on those 
. attacked him; but now, conscious of his great 
services, and of the space which he filled in the*™ 
of all mankind, he would not stoop to personal 
squabbles. * l This is no season,’' he said, in the de¬ 
bate on the Spanish war, “for altercation and re¬ 
crimination. A day has arrived when every English¬ 
man should stand forth for his country. Arm the 
whole; be one people; forget every thing but the 
public. I set you the example. Harassed by skn* 
derers, sinking under pain mid disease, for the public 
1 forget both my wrongs and my infirmities 1” On 
a general review cf his life, we are inclined to think 
that Ins genius and virtue never shone with so pure 
an eflulgeiice as during the session of 1762- 
The session drew towards the close ; and Bute, cm- 
iNjldencd by the acquiescence of the Houses, resolved 
to strike another great blow, and to become firet mi¬ 
nister m name as well as in reality. That coalition, 
winch a few months before had seemed all powerful, 
had been dissolved. The retreat of Pitt had deprived 
the government of popularity. Newcastle had exulted 
in t ie lull oi the illustrious colleague whom he envied 
ami dreaded, and had riot foreseen that his own doom 
was tu hand. He still tried to flatter himself that he 
was at the head of the government; but insults heaped 
on insults at length undeceived him. Places which 
had always been considered as in his gift, were be¬ 
stowed without any reference to him. His expostu¬ 
lations only called forth significant hints that it was 
ime or him to retire, One day he pressed on Bute 
lit t auiis o a \\ hig Prelate to the archbishopric of 
lark. ft your grace thinks so highly of him,” an¬ 
swered Bute, « I wonder that yon did not promote 
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him wlien you had the* power.” Still the old man 
Hung with a desperate grasp to the wreck. Seldom, 
indeed^have Christian meekness and Christian humi¬ 
lity equalled the meekness and humility of his patient 
mul object ambition. At length lie was forced to 
understand that all was over. He quitted that court 
where he had held high office during forty-five years, 
and hid his shame and regret among the cedars of 
Claremont- Bute became first. lord of the treasury. 

The favourite had undoubtedly committed a great 
ciTor. It is impossible to imagine a tool better suited 
to his fUBP 0 ®* 8 than that which he thus threw away, 
or rather put into the hands of his enemies. If New¬ 
castle had been suffered to ploy at being first minister, 
Bute might securely and quietly have enjoyed tho 
substance of power. The gradual introduction of 
Tories ret© all the departments of the government 
mi "I it have been effected without any violent clamour, 
if the chief of the great Whig connection had been 
ostensibly at the head of affairs. This was strongly 
represented to Bute by Lord Mans field, a man who 
may justly be called the father of modern Toryism, 
of Torvism modified to suit an order of things under 
which "the House of Commons is the most powerful 
fjojjy jji the state. The theories which had dim led 
Bute could not impose on the fine intellect of Mans¬ 
field. The temerity with which Bute provoked the 
hostility of powerful and deeply rooted interests, was 
dig | Jens re# to Mansfield's cold and timid nature. Ex¬ 
postulation, however, was vain. Bute was impatient 
of advice, drunk with success, eager to be, in show as 
w'di as in reality, the head of the government. Ho 
had engaged in on undertaking in which a screen was 
absolutely necessary to his success, mid even to his 
safety. H 0 found an excellent screen ready in the 
very place where it was most needed; and tie rudely 
pushed it away. 
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And now the new system of government come into 
full operation. For the first time since the accession 
of the house of Hanover, the Tory party wa? in the 
ascendant. The prime minister himself was a Tory. 
Lord Egrcmont, who had succeeded Pitt as Secretary 
of State, was a Tory, and the son of a Tory. Sir 
Francis Dashwood, a man of slender parts, of small 
experience, and of notoriously immoral character, 
was made Chancellor of I he Exchequer, for no reason 
that could be imagined, except that he wits a Tory, 
and had been a Jaoobitc. The royal household was 
filled with nien whose favourite toast, a few years 
before, had been the King over the water. The rela¬ 
tive position of the two great national seats of learn¬ 
ing was suddenly changed. The University of Oxford 
had long been the chief seat of disaffection. In trou¬ 
bled times, the High Street had been lined with bay¬ 
onets ; the colleges had been searched by the King's 
messengers. Grave doctors were in the habit of 
talking very Ciceronian treason in the theatre j and 
the undergraduates drank Lumpers to Jacobite toasts, 
and chanted Jacobite airs. Of four successive Chan¬ 
cellors of the University, one had notoriously beau in 
the Pretender’s service; the other three were fully 
believed to be in secret correspondence with the 
exiled family. Cambridge had therefore been especially 
favoured by the Hanoverian Princes, and had shown 
herself grateful for their patronage. George the First 
had enriched her library; George the Second had con¬ 
tributed munificently to her Senate House- Bishop¬ 
rics and deaneries were showered on her children. 
Her Chancellor was Newcastle, the chief of the Whig 
aristocracy; iter High Steward was Ilardwicke, the 
Whig head of the law. Both her burgesses had held 
office under the Whig ministry. Times had now 
changed. The University of Cambridge was received 
at St. James's with comparative coldness. The an- 
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swore to tlic addresses of Oxford were all graciousness 
and warmth. 

The Watchwords of the new government were pre* 
rogativc and purity. The sovereign was no longer 
to ho a puppet in the hands of any subject* or of any 
copibination of subjects. George the Third would 
not be forced to take ministers whom he disliked, os 
Ids grandfather had been forced to take Pitt. George 
the Third would not t>e forced to part with any whom 
he delighted to honour, as hb grandfather had been 
forced to part with Carteret. At the same time, the 
system of bribery which had groan up during the 
late reigns was to cease. It was ostentatiously pro* 
claimed that, since the accession of the young Ring, 
neither constituents nor representatives laid been 
bought with the secret service money. To free Britain 
from corruption and oligarchical cabals, to detach her 
from continental connections, to bring the bloody and 
expensive war with France and Spain to a close, such 
were the specious objects which Bute professed to 
procure. 

Some of these objects he attained. England with, 
drew, at the cost of a deep stain on her faith* from 
her German connections. The war with France and 
Spain was terminated by a peace, honourable Indeed 
and advantageous to our country, yet less honourable 
and less advantageous than might have been ex- 
peered from a long and almost unbroken series ot 
victories, by land and sea, in every part of the world. 
But the only effect of Bute's domestic administration 
was to moke faction wilder, and corruption fouler 
than ever. 

The mutual animosity of the Whig and Ton’ parties 
had begun to languish after the fall of \\ alpole, and 
had seemed to lie almost extinct at the close ot the 
reign of George the Second. It now revived in all 
its force. Many Whigs, it is true, were still in office. 
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The Buko of Bedford had signed the treaty with 
France- The Duke of Devonshire, though much out 
of humour, still continued to be Lord Chamberhun, 
Grenville, who led the House of Commons, and Fox, 
who still enjoyed In silence the Immense gains of the 
Fay Office, had always been regarded as strong Whigs. 
But the bulk of the party throughout the country re¬ 
garded the new minister with abhorrence. There 
was, indeed, no want of popular themes for invective 
against his character. He was a favourite; and 
favourites have always been odious in this country. 
No mere favourite had been at the head of the govern¬ 
ment since the dagger of Felton had reached the 
heart of the Duke of Buckingham. After that event, 
the most arbitrary and the most frivolous of the 
Stuarts had felt the necessity of confiding the chief 
direction of affairs to men who hud given some proof 
of parliamentary or official tolent. Strafford, Falk¬ 
land, Clarendon, Clifford, Shaftesbury, Lauderdale, 
Dauby, 1 emple, Halifax, liocbcstcr, Sunderland, what* 
ever their faults might be, were all men of acknow¬ 
ledged ability. They did not owe their eminence 
merely to the favour of the sovereign. On the con- 
tmry, they owed the favour of the sovereign to their 
eminence* Most ol them, indeed, had first attracted the 
notice of the court by the capacity and vigour which 
they had shown in opposition. The He volution seemed 
to have far ever secured the state against the domina¬ 
tion oi a Carr or a \ iHiere* Now, however, the per* 
sonal regard of the King had at once raised a man 
who had seen nothing of public business, who had 
never opened Ids lips in Parliament, over the heads of 
a crowd oi eminent orators, financiers, diplomatists* 
1 rum a private gentleman, this fortunate minion had 
at once been turned into a Secretary of State. Ifa 
hud made his maiden speech when at the head of the 
administration. The vulgar resorted to a simple 
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explanation of the phenomenon, and the coarsest 
ribaldry against the Princess Mother was scrawled on 
every 'h all and sung in every alley. 

This was not all. The spirit of party, roused by 
impolitic provocation from its long sleep, roused in 
turn a still fiercer and more malignant Fury, the 
spirit of national animosity. The grudge of Whig 
against Tory was mingled with the grudge of English, 
man arniinst Scot. The two sections of the great 
British people had not yet been indissolubly blended 
together. The events of 1715 and of 1745 had left 
painful and enduring traces. The tradesmen of 
Corahill luid been in dread of seeing their tills and 
warehouses plundered by barelegged mountaineers 
from the Grampians. They still recollected that 
Black Friday, when the news came that the rebels 
were at Derby, when all the shops in the city were 
closed, and when the Bank of England began to pay 
in sixpences. The Scots, on the other hand, remem¬ 
bered with natural resentment, the severity with 
which the insurgents had been chastised, the military 
outrages, the humiliating laws, the heads fixed on 
Temple Bar, the fires and quartering blocks on Ken- 
nington Common. The favourite did not suffer the 
English to forget from what part of the island ho 
came. The cry of all the south was that the public 
offices, the army, the navy, were filled with high- 
cheeked Drummonds and Krskines, Macdonalds and 
Macgillivrays, who could not talk a Christian tongue, 
and some of whom bad but lately begun to wear 
Christian breeches. All tire old jokes on hills without 
trees, girls without stockings, men eating the food of 
horses, pails emptied from the fourteenth story, were 
pointed against these lucky adventurers. To the 
honour of the Scots it must be said, tlmt tlu-ir pru¬ 
dence and their pride restrained them from re tali a 
tion. l.ike the princess in the Arabian tale, they 
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stopped their ears tight, and, unmoved by the shrillest 
notes of abuse, walked on, without once looking round, 
straight towards the Golden Fountain, 

Bute, who had always been considered as a man 
of taste and reading, affected, from the moment of liis 
elevation, the character of a Miecenas. If lie especial 
to conciliate the public by encouraging literature and 
art, lie was grievously mistaken. Indeed, none of the 
objects of his munificence, with the single exception 
of Johnson, can bo said to have been well selected; 
and the public, not unnaturally, ascribed the selec¬ 
tion of Johnson rather to the Doctor's political pre¬ 
judices than to Ids literary merits: for a wretched 
scribbler named Shcbbciire, who bad nothing in com¬ 
mon with Johnson except violent Jacobitism, and 
who had stood in the pillory for a libel on the Revo¬ 
lution, was honoured with a mark of royal approba¬ 
tion, similar to that which was bestowed on tilt author 
of tlie English Dictionary, and of the Vanity of 
Human Wishes. It was remarked that Adam, a 
Scotchman, was the court architect, and that Ramsay, 
a Sotchmnn, was the court painter, and was preferred 
to Reynolds. Mallet, a Scotchman, of no high lite¬ 
rary thine, and of infamous character, partook largely 
of the liberality of Dm government. John Home, a 
Scotchman, was rewarded for the tragedy of Douglas, 
both with a [tension and with a sinecure place. But, 
when the author of the Bard, nnd of the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, ventured to ask for a Professor¬ 
ship, the emoluments of which he much needed, and 
for the duties of which he was, in many respects, 
better qualified than any man living, he was refused ; 
and the post was bestowed on the pedagogue under 
whoso care the favourite’s son in law, Sir James 
Lowther, had made such signal proficiency in the 
graces and in the humane virtues. 

Thus, the first lord of the treasury was detested 
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by many ns a Tory, by many as a favourite, and by 
many as a Scot All the hatred which flowed from 
these various sources soon mingled, and was directed 
in one torrent of obloquy against the treaty of peace. 
The Duke of Bedford, who had negotiated that treaty, 
was hooted through the streets. Bute was attacked in 
hij chair, and was with difficulty rescued by a troop 
of the guards. He could hardly walk the at recta 
in safety without disguising himself. A gentleman 
who died not many years ago used to say that he 
once recognised the favourite Earl m the piazza of 
Covent Garden, mu tiled in a large coat, and with a 
hat and wig drawn down over his brows. His lord- 
ship’s established type with the mob was a jack boot, 
a wretched pun on his Christian name and title. A 
jack l>oot t generally accompanied by a petticoat, was 
sometimes fastened on a gallows, and sometimes com¬ 
mitted to the flames. Libels on the court, exceeding 
in audacity and rancour any that had been published 
for many years, now appeared daily both in prose 
and verse. Wilkes, with lively insolence, compared 
the mother of George the Third to the mother of 
Edward the Third, ami the Scotch minister to the 
gentle Mortimer. Churchill, with all the energy of 
hatred, deplored the fate of his country, invaded by 
a new' race of savages, more cruel and ravenous than 
the Piets or the Danes, the poor, proud children of 
Leprosy and Hunger. It is a slight circumstance, 
but deserves to be recorded, that in this year pam¬ 
phleteers first ventured to print at length the names 
of the great men whom they lampooned. George the 

Second had always been the K-. His ministers 

had been Sir R-W- 1 Mr. P-, and the 

Duke of X —. But the libellers of George the 

Third, of the Princess Mother, and of Lord Bute did 
not give quarter to a single vowel. 

It was supposed that Lord Temple secretly en¬ 
vois in. 0 0 
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couraged the most scurrilous assailants of the govern¬ 
ment. Iti truth, those who knew his habits tracked 
him ns men track a mole. It was his nature Jto grub 
underground. Whenever a heap of dirt was Hung 
up, it might well be suspected that he was at work 
in some foul crooked labyrinth below. Pitt turned 
away from the filthy work of opposition, with the 
same scorn with which he had turned away from the 
filthy work of government. He had the magnanimity 
to proclaim every where the disgust which he felt at 
the insults offered by his own adherents to the Scot¬ 
tish nation, and missed no opportunity of extolling 
the courage and fidelity which the Highland regiment* 
had displayed through the whole war. But, though 
he disdained to use any but lawful and honourable 
weapons, it was well known that his fair blows were 
likely to be far more Formidable than the privy thrusts 
of hb brother tn law’s stiletto. 

Bute’s heart began to fail him. The Houses were 
about to meet. The treaty would instantly be the 
subject of discussion. It was probable that Pitt, the 
great Whig connection, and the multitude, would all 
be on the same side. The favourite had professed to 
hold in abhorrence those means by which preceding 
ministers had kept the House of Commons in good 
humour. lie now began to think that lie had been 
too scrupulous. His Utopian visions were at an end. 

It was necessary, not only to bribe, but to bribe more 
shamelessly and flagitiously than Ids predecessors, in 
order to make up for Inst time. A majority must be 
secured, no matter by what means. Could Grenville 
do this ? Would he do it ? His firmness and ability 
had not yet been tried in any perilous crisis. He had 
been generally regarded as a humble follower of his 
brother Temple, and of his brother in law Pitt, and 
was supposed, though with little reason, to be still 
favourably inclined towards them. Other aid must . 
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be called in* And where was other did to be 
found ? 

ThePJ was one man, whose sharp and manly logic 
had often in debate been found a match for the lofty 
and impassioned rhetoric of Pitt, whose talents for 
jobbing were not inferior to his talents for debate, 
whose dauntless spirit slinmk from no difficult}' or 
danger, and who was as little troubled with scniplea 
as with fears. Henry Fnx, or nobody, could weather 
the storm which was about to hurst. Yet was he a 
person to whom the court, even in that extremity, 
was unwilling to have recourse, He had always been 
regarded as & Whig of the Whigs. Ho bad been the 
friend and disciple of Waljiole. lie bad long been con¬ 
nected by close ties with William Duke of Cumberland, 
By the Tories He was more Hated than any man 
living, So strong was their aversion to him that when, 
in the hue reign, he had attempted to form a party 
against, the Duke of Newcastle, they had thrown till 
their weight into Newcastle’s scale. By the Scots, 
Fox was abhorred as the confidential friend of the 
conqueror of CuModem He was, on personal grounds, 
most obnoxious to the Princess Mother. For he hud, 
immediately after her husband's death, advised the 
Into King to take the education of her son, the heir 
apparent, entirely out of her hands. He had recently 
given, if possible, still deeper offence; for he bad 
indulged, not without some ground, the ambitious 
hope that his beautiful sister in law, the Lody Sarah 
Lennox, might be queen of England. It had been 
observed that the King at one time rode every morn¬ 
ing by the grounds of Holland House, and that, on 
such occasions, Lady Sarah, dressed like a shepherdess 
at a masquerade, whs making Hay close to the road, 
which was then separated by no wall from the lawn. 
On Account of the part which Fox had taken in 
this singular love affair, he was the only member 
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of the Privy Council who nvna not summoned to the 
meeting at which his Majesty announced his intended 
marriage with the Princess of Mecklenburg*' Of nil 
the statesmen of the age, therefore, it seemed that 
Fox was the last noth whom Bute, the Tory, the 
Scot, the favourite of the Princess Mother, could, 
under any circumstances, net. Yet to Fox Bute was 
now compelled to apply. 

Fox had many noble and amiable qualities, which 
in private life shone forth in full lustre, and made 
him dear to his children, to his dependents, and to 
his friends; but ns a public man he had no title to 
esteem. In him the vices which were common to the 
whole school of Walpole appeared, not perhaps in 
their worst, but certainly in their most prominent 
form ; for his parliamentary and official talents made 
all his faults conspicuous. His courage, his vehe¬ 
ment temper, his contempt for appearances, led him 
to display much that others, quite as unscrupulous ns 
himself, covered with a decent veil. He was the most 
unpopular of the statesmen of his time, not because 
he sinned more than many of them, but because he 
canted loss. 

He felt his unpopularity; hut he felt It after the 
fashion of strong minds. He became, not cautious, 
but reckless, and faced the rage of the whole nation 
with a scowl of inflexible defiance. He was born 
with a sweet and generous temper; but he had been 
goaded and baited into a savageness which was not 
natural to him, and which amazed and shocked those 
who knew him best. Such was the man to whom 
Bute, in extreme need, applied for succour. 

That succour Fox was not unwilling to afford. 
Though by no means of an envious temper, he had 
undoubtedly contemplated the success and popularity 
of Pitt with bitter mortification. He thought himself 
Pitt’s match ns a debater, and Pitt’s superior as a man 
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of business. They had long been regarded as well 
paired rivals. They had started fair in the career of 
ambition. They had long run side by side. At 
length Fox had taken the lead, and Pitt had fallen 
behind. Then had come a sudden turn of fortune, 
like that in Virgil’s foot-race. Fox had stumbled 
in'the mine, and had not only been defeated, but be¬ 
fouled. Pitt had reached the goal, and received the 
prize. The emoluments of the Pay Office might in¬ 
duce the defeated statesman to submit in silence to 
the ascendency of his competitor, but could not sa¬ 
tisfy a mind conscious of great powers, and sore from 
great vexations. As soon, therefore, os a party arose 
adverse to the war and to the supremacy of the great 
war minister, the hopes of Fox began to revive. His 
feuds with the Princess Mother, with the Scots, with 
the Tories, lie was ready to forget, if, by the help of 
his old enemies, he could now regain the importance 
which he had lost, and confront Pitt on equal terms. 

The alliance was, therefore, soon concluded. Fox 
wits assured that, if he would pilot the government 
out of its embarrassing situation, he should be re¬ 
warded with a peerage, of which he had long hen 
desirous. He undertook on his side to obtain, by fair 
or foul means, a vote in favour of the peuce. In con¬ 
sequence of this arrangement, he became leader of 
the House of Commons ; and Grenville, stifling his 
vexation as well as he could, sullenly acquiesced in 
the change. 

Fox had expected that his influence would secure 
to the court the cordial support of some eminent Whip 
who were his personal friends, particularly of the 
Duke of Cumberland and of the Duke of Devonshire. 
He was disappointed, and soon found that, in addition 
to all his other difficulties, he must reckon on the op¬ 
position of the ablest prince of the blood, and of the 
great house of Cavendish. 

° n A 3 
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But he had pledged himself to win the battle j and 
he was not a man to go buck. It was no time for 
squeamish ness. Bute was made to comprehend that 
the ministry could lie saved only by practising the 
tactics of Walpole to on extent at which Walpoia 
himself would have stared. The Pay Office was 
turned into a mart for votes. Hundreds of members 
were closeted there with Pox, and, as there is too 
much reason to believe, departed carrying with them 
the wages of infamy. It was affirmed by persons 
who hod the best opportunities of obtaining informa¬ 
tion, that twenty-five thousand pounds were thus paid 
away in a single morning. The lowest bribe given, 
it was said, was a bank-note for two hundred pounds. 

Intimidation was joined with corruption. All ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, were to be taught that 
the King would he obeyed. The Lords Lieutenants 
of several counties were dismissed. The Duke of 
Devonshire was especially singled out as the victim 
by whose fate the magnates of England were to take 
warning. His wealth, rank, and influence, his stain* 
less private character, and the constant attachment of 
his lumily to the house of Hanover, did not secure 
him from gross personal indignity. It was known 
that he disapproved of the course which the govern¬ 
ment had taken ; and it was accordingly determined 
to humble the Prince of the Whigs, as ho had been 
nicknamed by the Princess Mother. He went to the 
palace to pay his duty. “ Tell him,” said the King to 
a page, “ that 1 will not see him.” The page hesi¬ 
tated. “Go to him,” said the King, “and toil him 
those very words." The message was delivered. The 
Duke tore oil Lis gold key, and went away boiling 
with anger, llis relations who were in office instantly 
resigned. A few days Liter, the King called for the 
list of Privy Councillors, and with his own hand 
struck out the Duke's name. 
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In this step there was at least courage, though 
little wisdom or good nature. But, as nothing was 
too hijfh for the revenge of the court, so also was 
nothing too low. A persecution, such as had never 
been known before and lias never been known since, 
raged in every public department. Great numbers 
of bumble and laborious clerks were deprived of their 
bread, not Iwcause they had neglected their duties, 
not because they had taken an active part against the 
ministry, but merely because they had owed their 
situations to the recommendation of some nobleman 
or gentleman who was against the peace. The pro¬ 
scription extended to tidewaters, to gaugers, to door¬ 
keepers. One j>oor man to whom a pension had been 
given for his gallantry in u fight with smugglers, was 
deprived of it liecausc he had been befriended by the 
Duke of Grafton. An aged widow, who, on account 
of her husband's services in the navy, hud, many 
years before, been made housekeeper to a public office, 
whs dismissed from her situation, because it was ima¬ 
gined that she was distantly connected by marriage 
with the Cavendish family. The public clamour, as may 
well be supposed, grew daily louder and louder, but 
the louder it grew, the more resolutely did Fox go on 
with the work which he had begun. His old friends 
could not conceive what had possessed him, H I could 
forgive,’* said the Duke of Cumber!and, **Foxs [icli- 
ticalvagaries; but 1 am quite confounded by bis in¬ 
humanity. Surely be used to be the best nutured ol 

men*” . 

At last Fox went so far us to take a legal opinion 
on the question, whether the patents granted by 
Gtforge thts Second wtrt j binding on ttcurge the Third* 
It is said that, if his colleagues bud not flinched, he 
would at once have turned out the Tellers of the 
Exchequer and Justices in Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Parliament met. The mini stem, 
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more hated by the people than ever, were seen re of a 
majority, and they had also reason to hope that they 
would have the advantage in the debates as Veil as 
in the divisions ■ for Pitt was confined to his cham¬ 
ber by a severe attack of goat. His friends moved 
to defer the consideration of the treaty till ho should 
be able to attend: but the motion was rejected. The 
great day arrived, I he discussion hud lasted some 
time, when a loud \mzza was heard in Palace Yard. 
The noise came nearer and nearer, up the stairs, 
through the lobby. The door opened, and from the 
midst of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, borne 
in the arms of his attendants. His face was thin and 
ghastly, his limbs swathed in flannel, his crutch in his 
hand. The bearers set him down within the bar. 
His friends instantly surrounded him, and with their 
help he crawled to bis scot near the table. Jn this 
condition he spoke three hours and a half against the 
peace. During that time he was repeatedly forced to 
sit down and to use cordials. It may well be sup- 
po.-orj that lus voice was faint, that his action was 
languid, and that his speech, though occasionally bril- 
liiiuf, and impressive, was feeble when compared with 
Jus best oratorical performance®. But those who re¬ 
membered what he had done, and who saw what be 
suffered, listened to him with emotion stronger than 
any that mere eloquence can produce. He was un¬ 
able to stay for the division, and was carried away 
from the House amidst shouts as loud as those which 
hud announced Ids arrival, 

A large majority approved the peace. The exult¬ 
ation of the court was boundless. “Now,” exclaimed 
the Princess Mother, “my son is really King.” The 
young sovereign spoke of himself as freed from the 
bondage in which his grandfather had been held. On 
one point, it was announced, his mind was unalterably 
made up. I nder no circumstances whatever should 
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those Whig grandees, who bad enslaved hi® prede¬ 
cessors ami endeavoured to enslave himself, be re- 
stored to power* 

This vaunting was premature. The real strength 
of the favourite was by no means proportioned to the 
jmmber of votes which he had, on one particular 
division, been able to command. He wm soon again 
in difficulties. The most important part of his budget 
was a Uik on cider. This measure was opposed, not 
only by those who were generally hostile to his ad* 
ministration, but also by many of his supporters. 
The name of excise hod always been hateful to the 
Tories- One of the chief crimes of Walpole^ in their 
eyes, had been his partiality for this inode of raising 
money. The Tory Johnson had in his Dictionary 
given so scurrilous a definition of the word Excise, 
that the Commissioners of Excise had seriously thought 
of prosecuting him- The counties which the new 
impost particularly effected had always been Tory 
counties. It was the boast of John Philips, the poet 
of the English vintage, that the Cidcr-kmd had ever 
been faithful to the throne, and that all the prurung- 
hooks of her thousand orchards had been beaten into 
swords for the service of the ill fated Stuarts, The 
effect of Bute's fiscal scheme was to produce an union 
between the gentiy and yeomanry of the Cider-land 
and the Whigs of the capital, Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire were in a flame. The city of London, 
though not so directly interested, was, if possible, 
still more excited* The debates on this question 
irreparably damaged the government. Dash wood's 
financial statement had been confused and absurd be¬ 
yond belief, and had been received by the House with 
roars of laughter. He had sense enough to be con¬ 
scious of bis unfitness for the high situation whirl] he 
held, and exclaimed in a comical fit of despair, u What 
shall I do ? The boys will point at me in the street* 
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and cry, ‘There goes the worst Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that ever was*”' George Grenville came 
to the rescue, and spoke strongly on Ins favourite 
theme, the profusion with which the late war had been 
carried on. That profusion, he said, had made taxes 
necessary, lie called on the gentlemen opposite to 
him to say where they would have a tax laid, and 
dwelt on this topic with his usual prolixity. * l.ct 
them tell me where,’' he repeated in a monotonous 
and somewhat fretful tone. “ I say, sir, let them tell 
me where. I repeat it, sir; 1 am entitled to say to 
them, Tell me where.” Unluckily for him, Pitt had 
come down to the House that night, and had been 
bitterly provoked by the reflections thrown on the 
war. He revenged himself by murmuring, in a whine 
resembling Grenville's, a line of a well known song, 
“ Gentle shepherd, tell me where.” “ If,” cried Gren¬ 
ville, “gentlemen are to be treated in this way”- 

Pitt, os was his fashion, when he meant to mark ex¬ 
treme contempt, rose deliberately, made Ins bow, and 
walked out of the House, leaving his brother in law 
in convulsions of rage, and every body else in con¬ 
vulsions of Intightcr. ft was long before Grenville 
lost the nickname of the Gentle Shepherd. 

But the ministry had vexations still more serious 
to endure. The hatred which the Tories ami Scots 
Imre to Fox was implacable. Inn moment of ex¬ 
treme peril, they had consented to put themselves 
under Ills guidance- But the aversion with which 
they regarded him broke forth as soon as the crisis 
seemed to be over. Some of them attacked him about 
the accounts of the Bay Oflke. Some of them rudely 
interrupted hitn when speaking, by laughter and 
ironical cheers, lie was naturally desirous to escape 
from so disagreeable a situation, and demanded the 
peerage which had been promised ns the reward of 
his services. 
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It waa clear that there must be some change in the 
composition of the ministry. But scarcely any, even 
ut tlrfrse who, from their situation, might be supposed 
to be in nil the secrets of the government, anticipated 
what really took place. To the amazement of the 
Parliament and the nation, it was suddenly announced 
that Bute laid resigned. 

Twenty different explications of this strange step 
were suggested. Some attributed it to profound de- 
sign, and some to sudden panic. Some said that the 
lampoons of the opposition had driven the Karl from 
flic field; some that he hod taken office only in order 
to bring the war to a close, and had always meant 
to retire when that object had been accomplished. He 
publicly assigned ill health as his reason for quitting 
business, and privately complained that he was not 
cordially seconded by his colleagues,, and that Lord 
Mansfield, in particular, whom he had himself brought 
into the cabinet, gave him no support in the House 
of Peers. Mansfield was, indeed, far too sagacious 
not to [>erceive that Bute’s situation mis one of great 
peril, and far too timorous to thrust himself Into peril 
for the sake of another. The probability, however, 
is that Bute’s conduct on this occasion, like the con¬ 
duct of most men on most occasions, was determined 
by mixed motives. We suspect that he was sick of 
office ; for this is a feeling much more common among 
ministers than persons who see public life from a 
distance arc disposed to believe; and nothing could 
be more natural than that this feeling should take 
possession of the mind of Bute. In general, a states¬ 
man climbs by slow degrees. Many laborious years 
elapse before he reaches the topmost pinnacle of pre- 
formant. Tn the earlier part of Ids career, therefore, 
lie is constantly lured on by seeing something above 
him. During his ascent he gradually becomes inured 
to the annoyances which belong to a life of ambition. 
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By the time that he has attained the highest point, he 
has become patient of labour and callous to abuse. He 
is kept constant to his vocation, in spite of all it% dis¬ 
comforts, at first by hope, and at last by habit. It was 
not so with Bute. His whole public life lasted little 
more than two years. On the day on which he bo 
come a politician he became a cabinet minister. In n 
few months ho was, both in name and in show, chief 
of the administration. Greater than he had been he 
could not be. If what he already possessed was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, no delusion remained 
to entice him onward. He had been cloyed with the 
pleasures of ambition before he had been seasoned to 
its pains. His habits had not been such as were likely 
to fortify his mind against obloquy and public hatred, 
lie had reached his forty-eighth year in dignified ease, 
without knowing, by personal experience, what it was 
to be ridiculed and slandered. All at onoe, without 
any previous initiation, he had found himself ex¬ 
posed to such a stonn of invective and satire as had 
never burst on the head of any statesman. The 
emoluments of office were now nothing to him; for 
he had just succeeded to a princely property by the 
death of his father in law. Al! the honours which 
could be bestowed on him he had already secured. He 
had obtained the Garter for himself, and a British 
peerage for his son. He seems also to have imagined 
that by quitting the treasury he should escape from 
danger and abuse without really resigning power, and 
should still be able to exercise in private supreme In¬ 
fluence over the royal mind. 

Whatever may have been his motives, lie retired. 
Fox at the same time took refuge in the House of 
Lords j and George Grenville became First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

o believe that those who made this arrangement 
fully intended that Grenville should be a mere puppet 
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in the hands of Bute; for Grenville was ns yet very 
imperfectly known even to those who had observed 
him Vmg. He passed for a mere official drudge ; and 
he had all the industry, the minute accuracy, the 
formality, the tediousness, which Iwlong to the 
character. But he had other qualities which had not 
yet shown themselves, devouring ambition, dauntless 
courage, selfconfidencc amounting to presumption, 
and a temper whicii could not endure opposition. 
He was not disposed to be any body’s tool; and lie 
had no attachment, political or personal, to Bute 
The two men had, indeed, nothing in common, ex¬ 
cept a strong propensity towards harsh and unpopular 
courses. Their principles were fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent, Bute was a Tory. Grenville would have 
been very angry with any person who should have 
denied bis claim to be a Whig. He was more prone 
to tyrannical measures than Bute; but he loved 
tyranny only when disguised under, the forms of con¬ 
stitutional liberty. lie mixed up, after a fashion 
then not very unusual, the theories of the republicans 
of tlie seventeenth century with the technical maxima 
of English law, and thus succeeded in combining 
anarchical speculation with arbitrary practice, d lie 
voice of the people was the voice of God; but the 
only legitimate organ through which the voice of the 
people could be uttered was the Parliament. All 
power was from the people; but to the 1 arllament 
the whole power of the people had been delegated. 
No Oxonian divine had ever, even in the years which 
immediately followed the Restoration, demanded for 
the kin<* so abject, so unreasoning a homage, as Gren¬ 
ville, on what he considered as the purest W big prin¬ 
ciples, demanded for the Parliament. As he wished 
to see the Parliament despotic over the nation, so he 
wished to see it also despotic over the court. In his 
view the prime minister, possessed of the confidence 
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of the House of Commons, ought to be Mayor of the 
Palace. The King ivas a mere Ciiilderic or Chilperic, 
who might well think himself lucky in being* per¬ 
mitted to enjoy such handsome apartments at Smut 
James's, and so fine a park at Windsor. 

Thus the opinions of Bute and those of Grenville 
were diametrically opposed. Nor was there any 
private friendship between the two statesmen. Gren¬ 
ville's nature was not forgiving •, and he well remem¬ 
bered how, a few months before, he hud been com¬ 
pelled to yield the lead of the House of Commons to 
Fox. 

We are inclined to think, on the whole, that the 
worst administration which has governed England 
since the Revolution was that of George Grenville. 
His pablic acts may be classed under two bends, out¬ 
rages on the liberty of the people, and outrages on 
the dignity of the crown. 

lie began by,making war on the press, John 
Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury, was 
singled out for persecution. Wilkes had, till very 
lately, been known chiefly as one of the most profane, 
licentious, and agreeable rakes about town. He was 
a man of taste, reading, and engaging manners. His 
sprightly conversation was the delight of green rooms 
and taverns, and pleased even grave hearers when he 
was sufficiently under restraint to abstain from de* 
tailing the particulars of his amours, and from break - 
ing jests on the New Testament. His expensive 
debaucheries fa reed him to have recourse to the Jews. 
He was soon a ruined man, and determined to try his 
chance as a political adventurer. In parliament he 
•lid not succeed. His sjtoaking, though pert, was 
feeble, and by no means interested bis bearers so 
touch as to make them forget his face, which was so 
hideous that the caricaturists were farced, in their 
own despite, to flatter him. As a writer, he made a 
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better figure. He set up & weekly paper, called the 
North Briton. This journal, written with some 
pleasantry, and great audacity and impudence, had a 
considerable number of readers. Forty-four numbers 
had been published when Hate resigned; and, though 
almost every number had contained matter grossly 
libellous, no prosecution had been instituted. The 
forty-fifth number was innocent when compared with 
the majority of those which had preceded it, and 
indeed contained nothing so strong as may in our 
time be found daily in the leading articles of the 
Times and Morning Chronicle. But Grenville was 
now at the head of affairs. A new spirit had been 
infused into the administration. Authority was to he 
upheld. The government was no longer to be braved 
with impunity. Wilkes was arrested under a general 
warrant, conveyed to the Tower, and confined there 
with circumstances of unusual severity. His papers 
were seized, and carried to the Secretary of State. 
These harsh and illegal measures produced a violent 
outbreak of popular rage, which was soon changed to 
delight and exultation. The arrest was pronounced 
unlawful by the Court of Common Pleas, in which 
Chief Justice Pratt presided, and the prisoner was 
discharged. This victory over the government was 
celebrated with enthusiasm both in London ami in 
the cider counties. 

While the ministers were daily becoming more 
odious to the nation, they were doing their beat to 
make themselves also odious to the court. They gave 
the King plainly to understand tliat they were de¬ 
termined not to l*e Lord Bute’s creatures, and exacted 
a promise that no secret adviser should have access 
to the royal ear. They soon found reason to suspect 
that this promise had not been observed. 1 hey 
remonstrated in terms less respectful than their 
master had been accustomed to hear, and gave him a 
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fortnight to make bis choice hot ween hi a fu von rite 
and his cabinet, 

George the Third was greatly disturbed* had 
hut a few weeks before exulted in his deliverance 
from the yoke of the great Whig connection* He 
had even declared that his honour would not permit 
him ever again to admit the members of that conned 
tion Into hia service. He now found that he had only 
exchanged one set of masters for another set still 
harsher and more imperious. In his distress he 
thought on Pitt* Prom Pitt it was possible that 
better terms might be obtained than cither from Gren¬ 
ville, or from the party of which Newcastle was the 
head. 

Grenville, on his return from an excursion into the 
country, repaired to Buckingham House- He was 
astonished to find at the entrance u chair, the shape 
of which was well known to him, and indeed to all 
London- It was distinguished by a large boot, made 
for the purpose of accommodating the great Com¬ 
moner^ gouty leg. Grenville guessed the whole. 
His brother in law was closeted with the King* Bute* 
provoked by what he considered as the unfriendly 
and ungrateful conduct of his successors, had himself 
proposed that Pitt should be summoned to the palace. 

Pitt had two audiences on two successive days- 
"What passed at the first interview led him to expect 
that the negotiation would be brought to a satisfactory 
close ; but on the morrow he found the King less 
complying. The best account, indeed the only trust¬ 
worthy account of the conference, is that which was 
taken from Pitt's own mouth by Lord Harchricke, 
It appears that Pitt strongly represented the impor¬ 
tance of conciliating those chiefs of the Whig party 
who had been bo unhappy m to incur the royal dis¬ 
pleasure* They had, he said, been the most constant 
friends of the house of Hanover, Their power was 
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i ^ been long versed in public business, 
ij they were to be under sentence of exclusion, a solid 
administration could not be formed. His Majesty 
could not hear to think of putting himself into the 
liands of those whom he had recently chased from his 
court with the strongest marks of anger. “ I am 
sorry, Mr. Pitt,” lie -said, 11 but I see this will not do. 
My honour is concerned. I must support my honour," 
How his Majesty succeeded in supporting hla honour, 
we shall soon, sec. 

Pitt retired, and the King was reduced to request 
the ministers, whom lie had been on the point of dis¬ 
co riling, to remain in office. During the two years 
which followed, Grenville, now closely leagued with 
the liedfords, wits the master of the court; and a 
bard master ho proved. He know that lie was kept 
in place only because there was no choice except 
between himself aud the Whigs, That under any 
circumstances the Whigs would be forgiven, he 
thought impossible. The kfe attempt to get rid of 
him bad roused his resentment; the failure of that 
attempt had liberated him from ad fear. lie hud 
never been very courtly. He now began to hold a 
language, to which, since the days of Comet Joyce an l 
President Bradshaw, no English King had been corn- 
polled to listen. 

In one matter, indeed, Grenville, at the expense of 
justice and liberty, gratified the passions of the court 
while gratifying his own. The persecution of Wlikes 
was eagerly pressed. He had written a parody on 
Pope’s Essay on Man, entitled the Essay on Woman, 
and had appended to It notes, In ridicule of War!air- 
ton’s famous Commentary. This composition was 
exceedingly profligate, but not more so, we think, 
than some of Pope's own works, the imitation of the 
second satire of the first book of Horace, for ex¬ 
ample ; and, to do Wilkes justice, he had not, like 
VOL. m, TP 
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Pope, given Ills ribaldry to the world. He had 
merely printed at a private press a very small 
number of copies, which he meant to present tq. snme 
of his boon companions, whose morals were in no 
more danger of being corrupted by a loose book tliaii 
a negro of being tanned by a warm sun. A toed of 
the government, by giving a bribe to the printer, 
procured a copy of this trash, and placed it in the 
hands of the ministers. The ministers resolved to 
visit Wilkes’s offence against decorum with tlic 
utmost rigour of the law. What share piety and 
respect for murals had in dictating this resolution, 
our readers may judge from the fact that no person 
was more eager for bringing the libertine poet to 
punishment than Lord March, afterwards Duke of 
Queen sherry. On the first day of the session of Par¬ 
liament, the book, thus disgracefully obtained, was 
laid on the table of the Lords by the l:.arl of San * 
wich, whom the Duke of Bedford’s interest had made 
Secretary of State. The unfortunate author hud not 
the slightest suspicion that his licentious poem had 
ever been seen, except by his printer and by a few 
of his dissipated companions, till it was produced 
in full Parliament. Though he was a man of easy 
temper, averse from danger, and not very suscept¬ 
ible of shame, the surprise, the disgrace, the pro¬ 
spect of utter ruin, put him beside himself. He 
picked a quarrel with one of Lord Bute's dependents, 
fought a duel, was seriously wounded, mid, when 
half recovered, fle^ to France. H» enemies hod now 
their own way both in the Parliament and in the 
Kings Bench. He was censured, expelled from the 
House of Commons, outlawed. His works were or¬ 
dered to be burned by the common hangman. ^ ct 
was the multitude still true to him. In the minds 
even of many moral and religious men, his crime 
seemed light when compared with the crime of his 
accusers." The conduct of Sandwich, in particular 
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excited universal disgust, llis own vices were noto¬ 
rious ; and, only a fortnight before he laid the Essay 
on Wftnan before the Mouse of Lords, ho had been 
drinking and singing loose catches with Wilkes at 
one of the most dissolute clubs in Loudon. Shortly 
u£ter the meeting of Parliament, the Beggar's Opera 
was acted at Covent Garden theatre. When Mac- 
heath uttered tlie words — (l That Jemmy Twi teller 
should poach me 1 own surprised rae," —pit, boxes, 
and galleries, burst into a roar which seemed likely 
to bring the roof do mi. From that day Sandwich was 
universally known by the nickname of Jemmy TWit¬ 
cher. Tile ceremony of burning the Nort h B ri ton was 
interrupted by a riot. The constables were beaten; 
the paper was rescued; and, instead of it. a jackboot 
and a petticoat were committed to the flames. Wilkes 
had instituted an action for the sell!lire of Ids papers, 
against the Undersecretary of State. The jury gave 
a thousand pounds damages. But neither these nor 
any other indications of public feeling laid power to 
move Grenville. He bad the Parliament with him: 
and, according, to his political creed, the sense of the 
nation was to be collected from tile Parliament alone. 

Soon, however, he found reason to fear that even 
the Parliament might fail him. On the question oi 
the legality of general warrants, the opposition, having 
on its siilc all sound principles, all constitutional au¬ 
thorities, and the voice of the whole nation, mustered 
in great force, and was joined by many who did not 
ordinarily vote against the government. On one oc¬ 
casion the ministry, in a very lull house, had a ma¬ 
jority of only fourteen votes. The storm, however, 
blew’ ovcr. T he spi ri t of tl ic oppositio n, from whatever 
cause, began to flag at the moment when success 
seemed almost certain. I ho session ended without 
any change, Pitt, whose eloquence had shone with 
its usual lustre in all the principal debates, and whose 
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popularity was greater than ever, was still a private 
man. Grenville, detested alike by the court and by 
the people, was still minister. * 

As soon us the Houses bad risen, Grenville took a 
step whieh proved, even more signally than any of 
his post acts, how despotic, how acrimonious, and Itqtw 
fearless his nature was. Among the gentlcmcrt not 
ordinarily opposed to the government, who, on the 
great constitutional question of general warrants, had 
voted with the minority, was Henry Conway, brother 
of the Earl of Hertford, a brave soldier, a tolerable 
speaker, and a well-meaning, though not a wise or 
vigorous politician. He was now deprived of his re¬ 
giment, the merited reward of faithful and gallant 
service in two wars. It was confidently asserted that 
m this violent measure the King heartily concurred. 

But whatever pleasure the persecution of Wilkes, 
or the dismissal of Conway, may have given to the 
royal mind, it is certain that his Majesty's aversion to 
his ministers increased day by day. Grenville was us 
frugal of the public money us of his own. and mo¬ 
rosely refused to accede to the King’s < request, that a 
few thousand pounds might be expended in buying 
some open fields to the west of the gardens of Buck¬ 
ingham House. In con sequence of this refusal, the 
fields were soon covered with buildings, and the King 
and. Qman wore overlooked in their most private 
walks by the upper windows of a hundred houses. 
Nor was this the worst. Grenville was as lilieml of 
words as he was sparing of guineas. Instead of ex¬ 
plaining himself in that clear, concise, and lively 
manner, which alone could win the attention of a 
young mind new to business, he spoke in the closet 
just as he spike in the House of Commons, When 
lie had harangued two hours, he looked nt his watch, 
as he had been in the habit of looking at the clock 
opposite the Speaker’s chair, apologised for the length 
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t>i‘ hig discourse, and then went on for an hour more 
L’ho members of the House of Commons can cough 
an on4or down, or min walk away to dinner; and 
they were by no means sparing m the use of those 
privileges when Crenville was on his legs. B u t the 
l y i° r young King had to endure all this eloquence 
wuh mournful civility. To the end of his life he con- 
tmuod to talk with horror of Grenville’s orations. 

About this time took place one of the most singular 
events in Pitt’s life. There was a certain Sir William 
I'yiisent, a Somersetshire baronet of Whig politics, 
who had been a Member of the House of Commons in 
the days oi Queen Anne, and bud retired to rural 
privacy when the Tory party, towards the end of her 
reign, obtained the ascendancy in her councils. His 
maimers were eccentric, llis morals lay under very 
odious imputations. Hut his fidelity to his political 
opinions was unalterable. During fifty years of se¬ 
clusion he continued to brood over the circumstances 
which had driven him from public life, the dismissal 
of the Whigs, the peace of Utrecht, the desertion of 
our allies. _ He now thought that ho perceived a dose 
analogy between the well remembered events of his 
youth and the events which he had witnessed in ts* 
ii'cnie old age; between the disgrace of Marlborough 
and the disgrace of Pitt; between the elevation of 
Hurley and the elevation of J.iute; between the treaty 
negotiated by St. John and the treaty negotiated by 
Hedford; bet ween the wrongs of the house of Austria 
in 1712 and the wrongs of the bouse of Bmndouhiifg 1 
in 1762. This fiipcy took such possession of the old 
man’s mind that he determined to leave his whole 
property to Pitt. In this way Pitt unexpectedly enmc 
into possession of near three thousand pounds a year, 

A or could all the malice of his enemies find any ground 
for reproach in the transaction. Nobody eon Id call 
him u legacy hunter. Nobody could accuse him of 
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seizing tliftt to which others had ft better chum, For 
he had never in his life seen Sir William j and Sir 
William had left no relation so near as to be Entitled 
to form any expectations respecting the estate. 

The fortunes of Pitt seemed to flourish; but his 
health was worse than ever. We cannot find that, 
during the session which began in January 17(15, he 
once appeared in parliament. He remained some 
months in profound retirement at Hayes, his favourite 
villa, scarcely moving except from Ids armchair to 
Ids bed, and from his bed to his armchair, and often 
employing his wile as his amanuensis in his most 
confidential correspondence. Some of bis detractors 
whispered that Ids invisibility was to be ascribed quite 
as much to affectation as to gout. In truth his cha¬ 
racter, high and splendid as it was, wanted simplicity. 
With genius which did not need the aid of stage 
tricks, and with a spirit which should have been far 
above them, he had yet been, through life, in the 
habit of practising them. It was, therefore, now sur¬ 
mised that, having acquired all the consideration 
which could be derived from eloquence, and from 
great services to the state, he hod determined not to 
moke himself cheap by often appearing in public, but, 
under the pretext of ill health, to surround himself 
with mystery, to emerge only at long intervals and on 
momentous occasions, and at other times to deliver 
his oracles only to u few favoured votaries, who were 
suffered to make piIgrimages to his shrine. If such 
were his object, it was for n time fully attained. 
Never W'ns the magic of his name so powerful, never 
was he regarded! by his country with such supersti¬ 
tious veneration, as during this year of silence and 
seclusion. 

'While Pitt was thus absent from parliament, Gren¬ 
ville proposed a measure destined to produce a great 
revolution, the effects of which will long !>e felt by 
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the whole human race. We speak of the act for im¬ 
posing stamp duties on the North American colonies 
The I^.'iu was eminently characteristic of its author, 
livery feature of the parent was found in the child. 
A timid statesman would have shrunk from a step, of 
which Walpole, at a time when the colonies were far 
le^ powerful,. hud said — 11 He who shall propose it 
"ill be a much bolder man than I.” But the nature 
of Grenville was in sensible to fear. A statesman of 
large views would have felt that to lay taxes at 
Westminster on New England and New York, was a 
course opposed, not indeed to the letter of the Statute 
Book, or to any decision contained in the Terra Re¬ 
ports, but to the principles of good government, and 
to the spirit of the constitution, A statesman of large 
views would also have felt that ten times the esti¬ 
mated produce of the American stamps would have 
been dearly purchased by even a transient quarrel 
between the mother country and the colonies. But 
Grenville know of no spirit of the constitution dis¬ 
tinct from the letter of the law, and of no national 
interests except those which are expressed by jjoutkK 
shillings, and pence. That his policy might give birth 
to deep discontents in all the provinces, from the 
shore of the Great Lakes to the Mexican sea; that 
France and Spain might seize the opportunity uf re¬ 
venge ; that (lie Empire might be dismembered; that 
the debt, that debt with the amount of which lie per¬ 
petually reproached Pitt, might, in consequence of 
his own policy, be doubled; these were possibilities 
which never occurred to that small, sharp mind. 

The Stump Act will lie remembered as long aa the 
globe lasts. But, at the time, it attracted much less 
notice in this country than another Act which is new 
almost utterly forgotten. The King fell ill, and was 
thought to be in a dangerous state. His complaint, 
we believe, was the same which, at n later period, 
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repeatedly intmptiei bated liiro for the perform anee of 
Ins regal functions. The heir apparent was only two 
years old. It was clearly proper to moke provision 
for the administration of the government, in east) of 
a minority. The discussions on this point brought 
the quarrel between the court and the ministry to,u 
crisis. The King wished to Ik? entrusted with the 
power of naming a regent by will. The ministers 
loured, or affected to fear, that, if this power were 
conceded to him, he would name the Princess Mother, 
nay, possibly the Earl of Bute, They, therefore, 
insisted on introducing into the bill words confining 
the King’s choice to the royal family. Having thus 
excluded Hnte, they urged the King to let them, in the 
most marked manner, exclude the Princess Dowager 
also, They assured him that the House of Commons 
would undoubtedly strike her name out, and by this 
threat they wrung from him a reluctant assent. In 
a few day?, it appeared that the representations by 
which they hnd induced the King to put this gross 
and public affront on his mother were unfounded. 
The friends of the Princess in the House of Commons 
moved that Iter name should he inserted. The mi¬ 
nisters could not decently attack the parent of their 
master. They hoped that the opposition would come 
to their help, and put on them a force to which they 
would gladly have yielded. But the majority of the 
opposition, though hating the Princess, hated Gren¬ 
ville more, beheld his embarrassment with delight, 
and would do nothing to extricate him from it. The 
Princess's name mis accordingly placed in the list 
of persons qualified to hold the regency. 

The King’s resentment was now at the height. 
The present evil seemed to him more intolerable than 
any other. Even the junta of Whig grandees could 
not treat him worse than he had been treated by his 
present ministers. In his distress ho poured out Ills 
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whole heart to his unde, the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Duke was not a man to be loved \ but he wan 
eminently a man to be trusted, lie had an intrepid 
temper, a strong understanding, and a high sense uf 
honour and duty. As u general, he belonged to a 
remarkable class of captains, captains, we mean, 
whose fate it has been to lose almost all the buttles 
which they have fought, and yet to be reputed stout 
mid skilful soldiers. Sucli captains were Coligni and 
William the Third. We might, perhaps, add Marshal 
Sou It to the list. The bravery of the Duke of Cum* 
berlmid was such as distinguished him even among 
the princes of his brave house. The indifference 
with which ho rode about amidst musket balls and 
caution balls was not the highest proof of his for¬ 
titude. Hopeless maladies, horrible surgical opera¬ 
tions, far from uimiauning him, did not even discom¬ 
pose him. With courage, he had the virtues which 
are akin to courage, lie spoke the truth, was open 
in enmity and friendship, and upright in all his deal¬ 
ings. Hut his nature was hard; mid what seemed to 
him justice was rarely tempered with mercy, lie 
was, therefore, during many years one of the most 
unpopular men in England, 1 he severity ft'ilh which 
he had treated the rebels after the battle of Cullodet?, 
had gained for him the name of the Hatcher. His 
attempts to introduce into the army of England, then 
in a most disorderly state, the rigorous discipline of 
Potsdam, had excited stiU stronger disgust. Nothing 
was too bad to be believed of him. Many honest 
people were so absurd os to fancy that, ii he were 
left Regent during the minority of his nephews, there 
would be another smothering in the Tower. These 
feel i ngs, howcve r, had passed away. 1 he Duke had 
been living, during some years, in retirement. The 
English, full of animosity against the Scots, now 
blamed his Royal Highness onl} for having left so 
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many Camerons and Mucphcrsons to be ramie gaugers 
and customhouse officers. He was, therefore, at pre¬ 
sent a favourite with bis countrymen, and especially 
with the inhabitants of London, 

He had little reason to love the King, and had 
shown clearly, though not obtrusively, his dislike of 
the system which had lately been pursued. But lie 
had high and almost romantic notions of the duty 
which, as a prince of the biood, he owed to the head 
of his house. He determined to extricate his nephew 
from bondage, and to effect a reconciliation between 
the Whig party and the throne, on terms honourable 
to both. 

In this mind he set off for Hayes, and was ad¬ 
mitted to Pitts sick room; for Pitt would not leave 
Ins chamber, and would not communicate with any 
messenger of inferior dignity. And now began a 
long series of errors on the part of the illustrious 
statesman, errors which involved Ids country in dif¬ 
ficulties and distresses more serious even than those 
from which Ids genius had formerly rescued her. 
His language was haughty, unreasonable, almost un* 
intelligible. The only thing which could be dis¬ 
cerned, tl(rough a elotid of vague and not very gra¬ 
cious phrases, was that lie would not at that moment 
take office. 1 he truth, we believe, was this. Lord 
Temple, who was Pitt's evil genius, had just formed 
u new Bcbeme of politics. Hatred of Bute and of the 
I rincess bod, it should seem, taken entire possession 
of Temple’s soul. He had quarrelled with his bro¬ 
ther George, because George had been connected 
with Lute and the Princess. Now that George ap- 
^prared to be the enemy of Bute and of the Princess, 
Temple was eager to bring about a general family 
reconciliation. 1 he three brothers, as Temple, Gren¬ 
ville, and Pitt, were popularly called, might make a 
ministry, without, leaning for aid either on Bute or 
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on the "VVliiji connection. With such views, Temple 
used nil his influence to dissuade Pitt from acceding 
to tli#: propositions of the Duke of Cumberland. Pitt 
wns not convinced. But Temple had an influence 
overVm such ns no other person hud ever possessed. 
They were very old friends very near relations. Tf 
Pitt’s talents tuid fame hod been useful to Temple, 
Temple’s purse liad formerly, in times of great need, 
been useful to Pitt. They had never been parted in 
politics. Twice they had come into the cabinet t<> 
gfother; twice they had left it together, Pitt could not 
lie&r to think of taking office without his duet ally. 
Yet lie felt that lie was doing wrong, that lie was throw¬ 
ing away n great opportunity of serving his country. 
The obscure and unconcili story stylo oi the answers 
which lie returned to the overtures ol the Duke of 
Cumberland, may be ascribed to the embarrassment 
and vexation of u mind not at }H?ace with itself. It 
is said that he mournfully explained to .Temple, 
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The prediction was but too just. 

Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land advised the King to submit to necessity, and to 
keep Grenville and the Bedfords, It was, indeed, 
not a time at which offices could safely bo feft va¬ 
cant. The unsettled state of the government had 
produced a general relaxation through all the t opart 
incuts of the public service. Meetings, which at 
another time would have been harmless, now turned 
to riots, and rapidly rose almost to the d.gn.ty of 
rebellions. The Houses of Parliament were block- 
aded by the Spitnlfields weavers, Bedford House 
was assailed on all tides by a furious rabble, and was 
strongly garrisoned with horse and foot . 1"?P e 

attributed these disturbances to the friends of Bate, 
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rmd some to ihc friends of Wilkes. But, whatever 
might be the cause, the effect was general insecurity. 
Under such circumstances the King hud no choice. 
With bitter feelings of mortification, lie infers tied the 
ministers that lie meant to retain them. 

They answered by demanding from him a promise 
on his royal word never more to consult Lord Bute. 
The promise was given. They then demanded some¬ 
thing more. Lord Bute's brother, Mr. Mackenzie, held 
a lucrative office in Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie must be 
dismissed. The lung re jilted that the office had been 
given under very peculiar circumstances, and that 
be bud promised never to lake it away while he lived. 
Grenville was obstinate; and the King, with n very 
had grace, yielded. 

The session of Parliament was over. The triumph 
of the ministers was complete. The King was almost 
as much a prisoner as Charles the First had been, 
when in the Isle of Wight. Such were the fruits of 
the policy which, only a few months before, was re¬ 
presented as having for ever secured the throne 
against the dictation of insolent subjects. 

His Majesty's natural resentment showed itself in 
every look and word. In bis extremity, he looked 
wistfully towards that Whig connection, once the 
object of his dread and hatred. The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, who had been treated with such unjustifiable 
harshness, had lately died, and had been succeeded 
by his son, who was still a boy. The King conde¬ 
scended to express his regret for what, had passed, 
and to invite the young Duke to court. The noble 
youth came, attended by his uncles, and was received 
Avith marked gniciousness, 

This and many other symptoms of the same kind 
irritated the ministers. They had still in store for 
their sovereign an insult which would have provoked 
his grandfather to kick them out of the room. Gron- 
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ville and Bedford demanded an audience of him, end 
rend him a remonstrance of many pages, winch they 
bad tdrawn up with great care, IIU Majesty was 
accused of breaking his word, and of treating Ids 
advisers with gross unfairness. The Princess was 
mentioned in language by no means eulogistic. Units 
were thrown out that Bute's head to in danger. 
The King was plainly told that he must not continue 
to show, as he hod done, that lie disliked the situa¬ 
tion in which he was placed, that he must frown 
upon the opposition, that lie must carry it fair 
towards his ministers in public. He several times 
Interrupted the reading, by declaring that he had 
censed to hold any communication with llute. But 
the ministers, disregarding his denial, went on ; and 
the King listened in silence, almost choked by rage. 
When they ceased to read, he merely made a gesture 
expressive of his wish to be left alone. He afterwards 
owned that be thought be should have gone into 
a (it. 

Driven to despair, bo again had recourse to the 
Duke of Cumberland; and the Duke of Cumberland 
again laid recourse to Pitt, Pitt was really desirous 
to undertake the direction of affair*, and owned, with 
many dutiful expressions, that the terms offered by 
the King were all that any subject could desire. 
But Temple was impracticable; and Pitt, with great 
regret, declared that he could not, without the con¬ 
currence of his brother in law, undertake die admi¬ 
nistration- 

The Duke now saw only one way of delivering Ins 
nephew. An administration must be formed of the 
W higs in opposition, without l’itts help, fhc dsi-* 
Utilities seemed almost insuperable. Death and de¬ 
sertion hud grievously thinned the ranks of the P'iriy 
lately supreme in the state. Those among whom the 
Duke’s choice lay might be divided into two classes, . 
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men too old for important offices, and men who had 
never been in any important office before, The 
cabinet most be composed of broken invalids *>r of 
raw recruits. 

This was an evil, yet not an nnmixed evil. If the 
new Whig statesmen had little cxj>erience in. business 
and debate, they were, on the other hand, pure from * 
the taint of that political immorality which hud 
deeply infected their predecessors. Long prosperity 
had corrupted that great party which had ex [Milled 
the Stuarts, limited the prerogatives of the Crown, 
and curbed the intolerance of the Hierarchy. Adver¬ 
sity had already produced a salutary effect. On the 
day of the accession of George fhe Third, the ascend¬ 
ency of the Whig party terminated j and on that day 
the purification of the Whig party began. The rising 
chiefs of that party were men of a very different sort 
from Sandys and Wilmington, from Sir William 
Yonge and Henry Fox, They •were men worthy to 
have charged by the side of Hampden at Chalgrovc, 
or to have exchanged the last, on I trace with Kussell 
on the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. They carried 
into politics the same high principles of virtue which 
regulated their private dealings, nor would they stoop 
to promote even the noblest and most salutary ends 
by means which honour and probity condemn. Such 
men were Lord John Cavendish, Sir George So vile, 
and others whom wo hold in honour as the second 
founders of the TA big party, sis the restorers of its 
pristine health and energy after half a century of 
degeneracy. 

The chief of this respectable band was the Marquess 
of Rockingham, a man of splendid fortune, excellent 
sense, and stainless character, lie was indeed nervous 
to such a degree that, to the very close of his life, he 
never rose without great reluctance and embarrass¬ 
ment to address the House of Lords. But, though 
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not a great orator, he hail in a high degree some of 
the qualities of a statesman. He chose his friends well; 
and ii£ had, in an. extraordinary degree, the art- of 
attaching them to him by ties of the most honourable 
hind. The cheerful fidelity with w hich they adhered to 
him through many years of almost hostess opposition 
, whs less admirable than the disinterestedness and 
delicacy which they showed when lie rose to power. 

We are inclined to think that the use and the abuse 
' of party cannot be better illustrated than by a pa¬ 
rallel between two powerful connections of that time, 
the Rock i oghams and the Bedfords. The Rocking* 
ham party was, in our new, exactly what a party 
should be. It consisted of men bound together by 
common opinions, by common public objects, by 
mutual esteem. That they desired to obtain, by 
honest and constitutional means, the direction of 
affairs they openly avowed. But, though often in¬ 
vited to accept the honours and emoluments of office, 
they steadily refused to do so on any conditions in¬ 
consistent with their principles. The Bedford party, 
as a party, had. as far as we can discover, no prin¬ 
ciple whatever, Rigby and Sandwich wanted public 
money, and thought that they should fetch a higher 
price jointly than singly. They therefore acted in 
concert, and prevailed on a much more important 
and a much better man than themselves to act with 
them. 

It was to Rockingham that the Duke of L-umtier- 
land now had recourse. The Marquess consented to 
take the treasury. Newcastle, so long the recognised 
chief of the Whigs, could not well be excluded from 
the ministry. He was appointed keeper of the privy 
seal. A very honest clear-headed country gentleman, 
of the name of Dowdcsweli, l«camc Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. General Conway, who had served under 
the Duke of Cumberland, and was strongly attached 
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to his royal highness, was made Secretary of State, 
with the lead in the House of Commons. A great 
Whig nobleman, in the prime of manhood, from whom 
much was at that time expected, Augustus Duke of 
Grafton, was the other Secretary. 

The oldest man living could remember no govern¬ 
ment so weak in oratorical talents and in official ex¬ 
perience. The general opinion was, that the ministers 
might hold office during the recess, hut that the first 
day of debate in Piirliament would be the last day of 
their power, Charles Townshend was asked what lie 
thought of the new administration. “ it is/’ said lie, 
“ mere lutestring; pretty summer wear. It will never 
do for the winter." 

At this conjuncture Lord Rockingham hiul tho 
wisdom to discern the value, mid secure the aid, of 
an ally, who, to eloquence surpassing the eloquence 
of Pitt, and to industry which shamed the industry 
of Grenville, united an amplitude of comprehension 
to which neither Pitt nor Grenville could lay claim. 
A young Irishman had, some time before, come over 
to push his fortune in London. Ilf Imd written much 
for the booksellers; but lie was best known by a little 
treatise, in which the style and reasoning of Boling- 
broke were mimicked with exquisite skill, and by a 
theory, of more ingenuity than soundness, touching 
the pleasures which we receive from the objects of 
taste. He had also attained a high reputation as a 
talker, and was regarded l>y the men of letters wlm 
supped together at the Turk's I lend as the only 
match in conversation for Dr. Johnson. He now be¬ 
came private secretary to Lord Rockingham, and was 
brought into Parliament by his patron's influence, 
these arrangements, indeed, were not made without 
some difficulty. The Duke of Newcastle, who was 
always meddling and chattering, adjured the first 
lord of the treasury to be on his guard against this 
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adventurer, whose retd name was O'Bourke, and 
wltoin his Grace knew to be a wild Irish man, a Jaco* 
bite, o 1 a just, a concealed Jesuit. LopO Rockinglintit 
treated the calumny as it deserved; and the Whig 
juirty was strengthened and adorned by the accession 
of lulljntnd Burke. 

The party, indeed, stood in need of accessions; for 
it sustained about tins time an almost irreparable 
loss. Hie Duke of Cumberland had formed the 
government, and was its main support. His exulted 
rank and great name in some degree balanced the 
lame of Pitt As mediator between the Whigs mid 
the Court, he held a place which no other person 
could fill. The strength of his character supplied 
that which was the chief defect of the new ministry'. 
Conway, in particular, who, with excellent intentions 
and respectable talents, was the most dependent mid 
irresolute of human being?, drew from the counsels 
of that masculine mind a determination nut his own. 
Before the meeting of Parliament the Duke suddenly 
died. His death was generally regarded as the signal 
of great troubles, and on this account, os well us 
from respect tor his personal qualities, was greatly 
lamented. It was remarked that the mounting in 
London was the most general ever known, and was 
both deeper and longer than (lie Gazette had pre¬ 
scribed. 

In the mean time, every mail from America brought 
alarming tidings. The crop which Grenville had 
sown Ids successors bad now to reap. The colonics 
were in ti state bordering on rebellion. The stamps 
were burned. The revenue officers were tarred and 
feathered. All traffic between the discontented pro¬ 
vinces and the mother country was interrupted. The 
Exchange of London was In dismay. Half the firms 
of Bristol and Liverpool were threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, hi Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham it was 
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sui<l that three artisans out of every ten had Leon 
turned adrift. Civil war seemed to be at hand; and 
it could not be doubted that, if once the British 
nation were divided against itself, France and Spain 
would soon take part in the quarrel. 

Three courses were open to the ministers. The 
first was to enforce the Stamp Act by the sword. 
Tins was the course on which the King, and Gren¬ 
ville, whom the King hated beyond all living men, 
were alike bent. The natuies of both were arbitrary 
and stubborn. They resembled each other so much 
that they could never be friends; but they resembled 
each other also so much that they saw almost all 
important practical questions in the same point of 
view. Neither of them would hear to be governed 
by the other; but they were perfectly agreed as to 
the best way of governing the people. 

Another course was that which Pitt recommended, 
lie held that the British Parliament was not con¬ 
stitutionally competent to puss a law for taxing the 
colonies. ITc therefore considered the Stamp Act as 
a nullity, as n document of no more validity than 
Charles’s writ of shlpmoney, or James’s proclamation 
dispensing with the penal laws. This doctrine seems 
to us, we must own, to be altogether untenable. 

Between these extreme courses Jay a third way. 
The opinion of the most judicious and temperate 
statesmen of those times was that the British consti¬ 
tution had set no limit whatever to the legislative 
power of the British King, Lords, and Commons, 
over the whole British Empire. Parliament, they 
held, was legally competent to tax America, as Par¬ 
liament was legally competent to commit any other 
act of folly or wickedness, to confiscate the property 
of all the merchants in Lombard Street, or to attaint 
any man in the kingdom of high treason, without 
examining witnesses against him, or hearing him In 
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his own defence. Tlic most atrocious act of confis¬ 
cation or of attainder is just its valid an net ns the 
Toleration Act or the Habeas Corpus Act. But 
from'acts of confiscation and acts of attainder law* 
givers are bound, by every obligation of momlity, 
systematically to refrain. In the same manner ought 
the British legislature to refrain from taxing the 
American colonics. The Stamp Act was indefensible, 
not because it was beyond the constitutional com¬ 
petence of Parliament, but because it was unjust and 
impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile of discontents. 
These sound doctrines were adopted by Lord ftoqk* 
Ingham and Ids colleagues, and were, during a long 
course of years, inculcated by Burke, in orations, 
some of which will last as long as the English lan¬ 
guage. 

The winter came; the Parliament met; and the 
state of the colonics instantly ljccame the subject of 
fierce contention. Pitt, whose heal tit had been some¬ 
what restored by the waters of Bath, reappeared in 
the House of Commons, and, with ardent and pathetic 
eloquence, not only condemned the Stump Act, but 
applauded the resistance of Massachusetts and Vir¬ 
ginia, and vehemently maintained, in defiance, we 
must say, of all reason and of all authority, that, ac¬ 
cording* to the British constitution, the supreme 
legislative power does not include the power to tax. 
The language of Grenville, on the oilier linnd, was 
such as Strafford might have used at the council 
table of Cluirles the hirst, when news came of the 
resistance to the liturgy at Edinburgh, ihc colonists 
were traitors; those who excused them were little 
better. Frigates, mortars* bayonets, sabres, were the 
proper remedies for such distempers. 

The ministers occupied an intermediate position; 
they proposed to declare that the legislative authority 
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tn all cases supreme; and they proposed, at the same 
time, to repeal the Stamp Act. To the former mea¬ 
sure Pitt objected; but it was carried with scarcely a 
dissentient voice. The repeal of the Stamp Act Pitt 
strongly supported ; but against the government was 
arrayed a formidable assemblage of opponents. Gren¬ 
ville and the Bedfords were furious. Temple, who 
had now allied himself closely with Ins brother, and 
separated himself from Pitt, was no despicable enemy. 
This, however, was not the worst. The ministry was 
without its natural strength. It had to struggle, not 
only against its avowed enemies, but against the insi¬ 
dious hostility of the King, and of a set of persons 
who, about this time, began to be designated os the 
King’s friends. 

The character of this faction has been drawn by 
Burke with even more than his usual force and viva¬ 
city. Those who know how strongly, through his 
whole life, Ids judgment was biassed by bis passions, 
may not unnaturally suspect that he has left us rather 
a caricature than a likeness; and yet there is scarcely, 
in the whole portrait, a single touch of which the 
fidelity is not proved by facts of unquestionable 
authenticity. 

The public generally regarded the King's friends as 
n body of which Bute was the directing soul. It wn.3 
to no purpose that the Karl professed to have done 
with politics, that he absented himself year after year 
from the levee and the drawing-room, diet lie wont to 
the north, that he went to Borne. The notion, that, 
in some inexplicable manner, he dictated all the mea¬ 
sures of the court, was fixed in the minds, not only 
of the multitude, but of some who had good oppor¬ 
tunities of obtaining information, and who ought to 
have been superior to vulgar prejudices. Our own 
belief is that these suspicions were unfounded, and 
that he ceased to have any communication with the 
King on political matters some time before the dis* 
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mu sail of George* Grenville*. The supposition of Bute's 
influence is, indeed, by no menus necessary to explain 
the plyntraietifl. The King, in liGy, was no longer 
the ignorant and inexperienced boy who hud, in 171*0, 
been managed % his mother and his Groom of the 
Stole. He had, during several years, observed the 
struggles of parties, and conferred daily on high 
(|iiestions of state with able and experienced poiiti- 
ciuns. Jits way of life had developed his understand' 

' ing and character. He was now no longer u puppet, 
but hud very decided opinions both of men and things. 
Nothing could lie more natural than that he should 
have high notions of his own prerogative*, should be 
iinjiatient of opposition, and should wish all public 
men to be detached from each oilier and dependent 
on himself alone; nor could any thing be more natu¬ 
ral than that, in the state in which the political world 
then was, he should find instruments fit for his pur* 
poses. 

Thus sprang into existence and into note a reptile 
species of politicians never before and never since 
known in our country. These men disclaimed all 
I**]ifieal tics, except those which bound them to the 
throne. They were willing to coalesce with any party, 
to abandon any parly, to undermine any forty, to as¬ 
sault any party, at a moment's notice, lo them, all 
administrations, and all oppositions were the same. 
They regarded Bute, Grenville, Rockingham, nit, 
without one sentiment either of predilection or of 
aversion. They were the King’s friends. It h to lie 
observed that this friendship implied no personal inti- 
u uic v. These people had never lived wi th tiiei r *naster, 
ns 1 Aldington at one time lived with his father, or os 
Sheridan afterwards lived with his son. 1 hey never 
hunted with him m the morning, or played cards with 
him in the evening, never shared jus mutton or walked 
with him among his turnips. (>nly one or two of them 
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ever saw Ids face except on public days. The whole 
band, however, always had early and accurate informa¬ 
tion as to his personal inclinations. These peoph were 
never high in the administration. They were generally 
to be found in places of much emolumen t, little labour, 
and no responsibility; end these places they continued 
to occupy securely while the cabinet was six or seven 
times reconstructed. Their peculiar business wns not 
to support the ministry against the opposition, but to 
support the King against the ministry. Whenever 
his Majesty was induced to give a reluctant assent to 
the introduction of some bill which his constitutional 
advisers regarded ns necessary, his friends in the House 
of Commons were sure to speak against it, to vote 
against it, to throw in its way every obstruction com¬ 
patible with the forms of Parliament. If his Majesty 
found it necessary to admit into his closet a Secretary 
oi State or u 1* irst Lord of the Treasury whom ho dis¬ 
liked, his friends were sure to miss no opportunity of 
thwarting and humbling the obnoxious minister. In 
return tor these services, the King covered them with 
his protection. It was to no purpose that his respon¬ 
sible servants coin plained to him that they were daily 
betrayed and impeded by men who were eating the 
bread ol the government. He sometimes justified the 
offenders, sometimes excused them, sometimes owned 
that they were to blame, but said that he must take 
time to consider whether he could part with them, 
lie never would turn thorn out; and, while every 
thing else in the state wjis constantly dmngiug^ 
sycophants seemed to have a life estate in their offices. 

It waa well known to the King's friends that, though 
lii.s Majesty had consented to the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, he had consented with a very hud grace, and that, 
t hough he had eagerly welcomed the Whigs, when, in 
his extreme need and at his earnest entreaty, they 
tud undertaken to free him from an insupportable 
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yoke, lie had by no moans got over his early pre¬ 
judices against his deliverers. The ministers soon 
found that, while they wore encountered in front by 
the wiiolc force of u strong opposition, their rear was 
assailed by a largo body of those whom they had re¬ 
garded us auxiliaries. 

’> Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and his adherents 
went on. resolutely with the bill for repealing the 
Stamp Act, They had on their side all the manu¬ 
facturing and commercial interests of the realm. In 
the debates the government was powerfully supported. 
Two great orators and statesmen, belonging to two 
different generations, repeatedly put forth all their 
powers in defence of the bill. The House of Com¬ 
mons heard Pitt for the last time, and Burke for the 
first time, and was in doubt to which of them the 
palm of eloquence should 1 m assigned- It was indeed 
a splendid sunset and a splendid dawn. 

For a time the event seemed doubtful, In several 
divisions the ministers were hard pressed. On one 
occasion, not less tliaii twelve of the King's friends, 
ah men in office, voted against the government, It 
mos to no purpose that Lord Rockingham remon¬ 
strated with the King. His Majesty confessed that 
there was ground for complaint, but hoped that gentle 
means would bring the mutineers to a better mind. 
If they persisted in their misconduct, he would dis¬ 
miss them- , . , .,,, 

\t length the decisive day arrived, the gallery, 
the lobby, the Court of Requests, the staircases, were 
crowded with merchants from nil the great pom of 
the island. The debate lasted till long after midnight. 
On the division, the ministers had a great majority. 
The dread of civil war, and the outcry of all the 
trading towns of tho kingdom, had been too strong 
for the combined strength of the court and the oppo- 
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It was iit the first, [lira twilight of a February inorri- 
ing that the doors were thrown open, and that the 
chiefs of the hostile parties showed themselves jto the 
multitude. Conway was received with loud applause. 
But, when Pitt appeared, all eyes were fixed on him 
alone. All hats were in the air. Loud and long 
huzzas accompanied him to Ids choir, and a train of 
admirers escorted him all the way to his home. Then 
came forth Grenville. As soon ns he was recognised, 
a storm of hisses and curses broke forth. Ho turned 
fiercely on the crowd, and caught one man by the 
throat. The bystanders were in great alarm. * If a 
scuffle began, none could say how it might end, For¬ 
tunately the person who had been collared only said, 
fi If I may not hiss, sir, ] hope I may laugh," and 
laughed in Grenville’s face. 

The majority had been so decisive, that all the op¬ 
ponents of the ministry, save one, were disposed to 
let the bill pass without any further contention. But 
solicitation and expostulation were thrown awav oil 
Grenville. Ills indomitable spirit rose up stronger 
and stronger under the load of public hatred. He 
fought out the battle obstinately to the end. On the 
last reading he had a sharp altercation with Ids brother 
in law, the last of their many sharp altercations. Pitt 
thundered in bis loftiest tones against the man who had 
wished to dip the ermine of a British King in the 
Mt>od oi the British people. Grenville replied with 
Ids wonted intrepidity and asperity'. « If the tax," 
he said, “ were still to be laid on, I would lay it on. 
For the evils which it may produce my accuser is 
answerable. His profusion made it necessary. His 
declarations against the constitutional powers of King, 
Lords, and Commons, have made it doubly necessary, 

I do not envy him the huzza. I glory in the hiss. 

It it were to be done again, I would do it.” 

I he repeal of the Stamp Act was the chief tnoa- 
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sure of Lord Rockingham's government. But that 
government is entitled to the praise of having put a 
stop^to two oppressive practices, which, in Wilkes’s 
case, had attracted the notice and excited the just in¬ 
dignation of the public. The House of Commons was 
induced by the ministers to pass a resolution con¬ 
demning the use of general warrants, and another reso¬ 
lution, condemning the seizure of papers in cases of 
libel. 

It must be added, to the lasting honour of Lord 
Rockingham, that Ills administration was the first 
which, during a long course of years, had the courage 
and the virtue to refrain from bribing members of 
Parliament. Ilia enemies accused him and his friends 
of weakness, of haughtiness, of party-spirit; hut 
calumny itself never dared to couple his name with 
corruption. 

Unhappily his government, though one of the best 
that has ever existed in our country, was also one of 
the weakest The King’s friends assailed and oh* 
struck'd the ministers at every turn. To appeal to 
the King was only to draw forth new promises and 
new evasions. His Majesty was sure that there must 
be some misunderstanding. Lord Rockingham had 
better speak to the gentlemen. They should he dis¬ 
missed on the next fault, The next fault was stain 
committed, and his Majesty still continued to shuffle. 
It was too had. It was quite abominable; luit it 
mattered less as the prorogation was at hand. Ho 
would give the delinquents one more chance. If they 
did not alter their conduct next session, he should 
not have one word to say fur them, 1 le hud already re¬ 
solved that, long before the commencement of the next 
session, Lord Rockingham should cease to be minister. 

We have now come to a part of our story which, 
admiring as wc do the genius and the many noble 
qualities of Pitt, we cannot relate without much [win. 
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We believe lliit, at tills conjuncture, ho had it in his 
power to give the victory cither to the W lugs or to 
the King's friends. If lie hud allied himself closely 
with Lord Kockingham, what could the court have 
done ? There would have been only one alternative, 
the Whigs or Grenville } and there could be no doubt 
what the King's choice would be, lie still remem* 
hered, as well he might, with the utmost bitterness, 
the thraldom from which his uncle had freed him, 
and said about this time, with great vehemence, that 
he would sooner sec the Devil come into his closet 
than Grenville. 

And what was there to prevent Pitt from allying 
himself with Lord ltockinghiim ? On all the most im¬ 
portant questions their views were the same. They 
had agreed in condemning the peace, the Stamp Act, 
the general warrants, the seizure of papers. 1 he 
points on which they differed were few anil unimpor¬ 
tant. In integrity, in disinterestedness, in hatred of 
corrupt ion, they resembled each other. Their per¬ 
sonal interests could not clash. They sat in different 
Houses, and Pitt had always declared that nothing 
should induce him to be lirst lord ol the treasury. 

If the opportunity of forming a coalition beneficial 
to the state, and honourable to all concerned, was 
Hufiered to escape, the fault was not with the hlg 
ministers. They behaved towards Pitt with an obse¬ 
quiousness which, had it not been the efleet of sincere, 
admiration end of anxiety for the public interests, 
might have been justly called servile. They repeat¬ 
edly gave him to uuderstand that, if he chose to join 
their ranks, they were ready to receive him, not as 
mi associate, but os a leader. They had proved their 
respect for him by bestowing a peerage on the [jerson 
who, at that time, enjoyed the largest share of his 
confidence, Chief Justice Pratt. What then was there 
to divide Pitt from the Whigs ? What, on the other 
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hand, was there in common between him and the 
Kind’s friends, that lie should lend himself to their 
purposes, he who had never owed any tiling to flat¬ 
tery or intrigue, he whose eloquence and independent 
spirit had overawed two general ione of slaves and 
Jobbers, he who had twice been forced by the enthu¬ 
siasm of an admiring nation on a reluctant i Vince? 

Unhappily the court had gained Pitt, not, it is 
true, by those ignoble means which were employed 
when such men as Rigby and Wedderburn were to be 
won, but by allurements suited to a nature noble 
even iti its aberrations. The King set himself to se¬ 
duce the one man who could turn the Whigs out 
without letting Grenville in. Praise, caresses, pro¬ 
mises, were lavished on the idol of the nation. He, 
and lie alone, could put an end to faction, could bid 
defiance to all the powerful connections in the land 
united, Whigs and Tories, Rockingham®, Bedfords, 
and Grenvilles. These blandishments produced a 
great effect. For though Pitt’s spirit was high and 
manly, though his eloquence was often exerted with 
formidable effect against the court, and though his 
theory of government had been learned in the school 
of Locke and Sidney, he had always regarded the 
person of the sovereign with profound veneration. 
As soon as lie was brought face to face with royalty, 
Jiia imagination and sensibility were too strong for 
his principles. IRa Whiggism thawed and disap¬ 
peared; and lie became, for the time, a Tory of the 
old Ormond pattern. IN or was he by any means un¬ 
willing to assist in the work of dissolving all political 
connections. His own weight in the state was wholly 
independent of such connections. He was there I ore 
Inclined to look on them with dislike, and mude far 
too little distinction between gangs of knaves associ¬ 
ated for the mere purpose of rubbing the public, and 
confederacies of honourable men for the promotion ot 
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great public objects. Nor had he the sagacity to 
perceive that the strenuous efforts which he made to 
uimihilate all parties tended only to establish tlm 
ascendency of one party, and that the basest and most 
hateful of all. 

It may be doubted whether lie would have been 
thus misled, if liig mind had been in full health and 
vigour. But the truth is that he bad for some time 
been in an unnatural state of excitement. No suspi¬ 
cion of this sort had yet got abroad. IBs eloquence 
had never shone with more splendour than during the 
recent debates, But people afterwards called to mind 
many things which ought to have roused their appre¬ 
hensions. His liubits were gradually becoming moic 
and more eccentric, A horror of all loud sounds, 
such, as is said to have been one of the many oddi¬ 
ties of Wallenstein, grew upon him. Though the 
most affectionate of fathers, lie could not at this time 
bear to hear the voices of Ins own children, and laid 
out great stuns at Hayes in buying up houses conti¬ 
guous to Ids own, merely that lie might have no 
M'ighiioui's to disturb him with their noise. He then 
sold Hayes, and took possession of a villa at Hamp¬ 
stead, where he again began to purchase houses to 
right and left. In expense, indeed, he vied, during 
this part of his life, with the wealthiest of the conque¬ 
rors of Bengal and Taujore. At Burton Pynscnt, he 
ordered a great extent of ground to be planted with 
cedars. Cedars enough for the purpose were not to 
be found in Somersetsllire. They were therefore col¬ 
lected in London, and sent down by land carriage. 
ISdajs of labourers were hired ; and the work went 
• m all night by torchlight. No man could be more 
abstemious than Pitt ; yet the profusion of his kitchen 
was a wonder even to epicures. Several dinners were 
always dressing; for ins appetite was capricious and 
fanciful; and at wliatever moment be felt Inclined to 
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* cat, lie expected a mewl to be instantly on the table. 
Other circumstances might be mentioned, such as 
separately are of little moment, but such as, when 
taken together, and when viewed in connection with 
the strange events which followed, justify us in bo* 
Roving that his mind was already in a morbid state. 

■' Soon after the close of the session of Parliament, 
Lord Rockingham received his dismissal. Ho retired, 
accompanied by a firm body of friends, whose con¬ 
sistency and uprightness enmity itself was forced to 
admit* None of them had asked or obtained any 
pension or any sinecure, either in possession or in re¬ 
version. Such disinterestedness was then rare among 
politicians. Their chief, though not a man of bril¬ 
liant talents, hud won for himself an honourable fame, 
which be kept pure to the last. lie bad, in spite of 
difficulties which seemed almost insurmountable, re¬ 
moved great abuses and averted a civil war. Sixteen 
years Liter, in a dark and terrible day, lie was again 
called upon to save the suite, brought to the very 
brink of ruin by tlic same perfidy and obstinacy 
which had embarrassed, and at length overthrown, 
bis first administration. 

PUt was planting in Somersetshire when he was 
summoned to court by a letter written by the royal 
hand. He instantly hastened to London, The irri¬ 
tability of his mind ami body were increased by the 
rapidity with which he travelled; and when he 
reached his journey's end he was suffering from lever. 
Ill ns lie was, he saw the King at Richmond, and 
umlertouk to form an ndministration. 

Pitt was scarcely in the state in which a man should 
be who has to conduct dedicate and arduous negotia¬ 
tions. In his letters to his wife, lie complained that 
the conferences in which it was necessary tor him to 
bear a part heated his blood and accelerated his pulse. 
From other sources of information wc learn, that his 
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even to those avIiosc cooperation he ^ ished 
to engage, was strangely peremptory and despotic. 
Some of his notes written at this time have been, pre¬ 
served, find jure in o style wliicli Lewis thel ouctccntli 
would have been too well bred to employ in address¬ 
ing any French gentleman. _ 

]u the attempt to dissolve all parties, Pitt met with 
some difficulties. Some Whigs, whom the court would 
gladly have detached from Lord Rockingham, re¬ 
jected all offers. The Bed ford 3 were perfectly willing 
to break with Grenville; but Pitt would not come up 
to their terms. Temple, whom Pitt at first meant to 
place of the head of the treasury, proved intractable. 
A coldness indeed had, during some months, been 
fast growing between the brothers in law, so long and 
so closely allied in politics. Pitt was angry with 
Temple for opposing the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
Temple was angry with Pitt tor refusing to accede to 
that family league which was now the favourite plan 
at Stowe. At length the F.arl proved an equal 
partition of power and patronage, and offered, on this 
condition, to give np his brother George. Pitt thought 
the demand exorbitant, and positively refused com¬ 
pliance. A bitter quarrel followed. Each of the kins¬ 
men was true to bis character. Temple's soul fes¬ 
tered with spite, and Pitt's swelled into contempt. 
Temple represented Pitt as the most odious of hypo¬ 
crites and traitors, Pitt held a different, and per¬ 
haps a more provoking tone. Temple wils a good 
sort of man enough, whose single tiile to distinction 
was, that he had a lurge garden, with a largo piece of 
water, and a great many pavilions and summer- 
bouses. To his fortunate connection with a great 
orator and statesman he was indebted for an import¬ 
ance in the state which bis own talents could never 
have gained for him. That importance bad turned 
bis bend. He had begun to fancy that he could form 
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' admin i strut ton», and govern empires. It mis piteous 
to see a well meaning man under such n delusion. 

lr* spite of all these difficulties, a ministry was 
made such as the King wished to see, a ministry in 
which nil hi ft Majesty's friends were comfortably ac¬ 
commodated, and which, with the exception of his 
Slajesty's friends, contained no four persons who had 
ever in their lives been in the habit of acting together. 
Men who had never concurred in a single vote found 
themselves seated at the same board. The office of 
paymaster was divided between two persons who hud 
never exchanged a word. Most of the chief posts 
were tilled either by personal adherents of l*itt T or by 
members of the late ministry, who had been induced 
to remain in place after the dismissal of Lord Kock- 
iitgham. To the former class belonged Pratt, now 
Lord Camden, who accepted the great seal, and Lord 
Shelburne, who was made one of the Secretaries of 
State. To the letter class belonged iiio Duke of 
Grafton, who became First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Conway, who kept his old position both in the 
government arid in the House of Commons, Charles 
Towns!tend, who laid belonged to every party, and 
cured for none, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Pitt himself was declared prime minister, but refused 
to take any laborious office, lie was created Earl of 
Chatham, and the privy seal was delivered to him. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the failure, the 
complete and disgraceful failure, of this arrangement, 
is not to l>e ascril>ed to any want of capacity in the 
persons whom wo have named. None of them was 
deficient in abilities; and four of them, l itt himself, 
Shelburne, Camden, and Townshcnd, were men of high 
intellectual eminence. The fault was not in the ma¬ 
terials, but in the principle on which the materials 
were put together. Pitt had mixed up these con¬ 
flicting elements, in the full confidence that he should 
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be tibia to keep them nil in perfect subordination to 
himself, and in perfect harmony with each other. 
Wc shall soon see how the experiment succeeded. 

On the very day on which the new prime minister 
kissed hands, three fourths of that popularity which 
ha had long enjoyed without a rival, and to which he 
owed the greater part of his authority, departed froth 
hi in. A violent outcry was raised, not against that 
part of his conduct which really deserved severe con¬ 
demnation, but against a step in which we can see 
nothing to censure. His acceptance of a peerage 
produced a general buret of indignation. Yet surely 
no peerage had ever been better earned; nor was 
there ever a statesman who more needed the repose 
of the Upper House. Pitt was now growing old. 
He was much older in constitution than in years. It 
was with imminent risk to his life that he hadron 
some important occasions, attended Ins duty in 1 ur- 
liamcnt. During the session of 176-1, he hud not 
been able to take port in a single debate. It was im¬ 
possible that lie should go through the nightly labour 
of conducting the business of the government in the 
House of Commons. His wish to be transferred, under 
such circumstances, to a less busy and a less turbu¬ 
lent assembly, was natural and reasonable. The na¬ 
tion, however, overlooked all these considerations. 
Those who hud most loved and honoured the great 
Commoner were loudest in invective against the new 
made lord. London had hitherto been true to him 
through every vicissitude. When the citizens learned 
that he had been sent for from Somersetshire, that he 
had been closeted with the King at Richmond, and 
that he was to be first minister, they had been in 
trim sports of joy. Preparations were made lop a 
grand entertainment and for a general illumination. 
The lumps hud actually been placed round the Monu¬ 
ment, when the Gazette announced that the object ot 
all this enthusiasm was an Earl. Instantly the feast 
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was countermanded. The lamps wore taken down, The 
newspapers raised the roar of obloquy, Pamphlets, 
made up of calumny and scurrility, tilled the shops 
of all "the booksellers; and of those pamphlets, the 
most galling were written under the direction of the 
malignant Temple. It was now the fashion to eom- 
pfre the two Williams, William Pultcney and William 
Pitt* Both, it was said, hud, by eloquence and simu¬ 
lated patriotism, acquired a great ascendency in the 
House of Commons and iu the country. Both had 
been entrusted with the office of reforming the go¬ 
vernment. Both had, when at the height of power 
and popularity, been seduced by the splendour of the 
coronet. Both had been made earls, and both had 
at once become objects of aversion and scorn to 
the nation which a few hours before had regarded 
them with affection and veneration. 

The clamour against Pitt appears to have had a 
serious effect on the foreign relations of the country, 
His name had till now acted like a spell at Versailles 
and Saint lideibnso. linglish travellers on the Con¬ 


tinent had remarked that nothing more was necessary 
to silence a whole room full of boosting Frenchmen 
than to drop a hint of the probability that Mr. Ihtt 
would return to power. In on instant there was 
deep silence: all shoulders rose, and all faces wore 
lengthened. Now, unhappily, every foreign court, in 
learning that he was recalled to office, learned also 
that he no longer possessed the hearis ot his cnuntiy- 
inen. Ceasing to be loved a t home, he ceased to he 
feared abroad. The mono of F.tt lord been a charmed 
name. Our envoy! tried in yarn to conjure with the 

name of Chatham. 1 

The difficulties which beset Chatham were daily 
increased by the despotic manner in which he treated 
all around him. Lord Buckingham had, at the time 
of the change of ministry, acted with great modem 
• vol. tit. R B 
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tion, had expressed a hope that the new government 
would net on the principles of the lute government, 
and had even interfered to prevent many of his friends 
from quitting office. Thus Saunders and Keppcl, two 
navul commanders of great eminence, had been in¬ 
duced to remain at the Admiralty, where their ser¬ 
vices were much needed. The Duke of Portland tins 
still Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Besborough Post¬ 
master. But within a quarter of a year, Lord Chat¬ 
ham had so deeply affronted these men, that they ' 
all retired in disgust. In truth, his tone, sub¬ 
missive in the closet, was at this time in supportably 
tyrannical in the cabinet. His colleagues were merely 
liis clerks for naval, financial, and diplomatic business. 
Conway, meek as he was, was on one occasion pro¬ 
voked into declaring that such language as Lord 
Chatham’s had never been heard west of Constan¬ 
tinople, and was with difficulty prevented by Horace 
Walpole from resigning, and rejoining the standard 
of Lord Rockingham. 

The breach which had been made in the govern¬ 
ment by the defection of so many of the Rocking- 
hams, Chatham hoped to supply by the help of the 
Bedfords. But with the Bedfords he could not deal 
os lie had dealt with other parties. It waa to no pur¬ 
pose that he bade high for one or two members of the 
faction, in the hope of detaching them from the rest- 
They were to be had ; but they were to be had only 
in the lot. There was indeed for a moment some 
wave ring and some disputing among them. But at 
length the counsels of the shrewd and resolute Rigby 
prevailed. They determined to stand firmly together, 
and plainly intimated to Chatham that he must take 
them all, or that he should get none of them. The 
event proved that they were wiser in their generation 
than any other connection in the state. In a few 
months they were able to dictate their own terms. 
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* The most important public measure of Lord Chat¬ 
ham's administration was his celebrated interference 
with the coni trade. The harvest had been bad; the 
price ot food was high; and he thought it necessary 
to take on himself the responsibility of laying an 
embargo on the exportation of grain. When Purlin* 
meht met, this proceeding was attacked by the oppo- 
sit ion as unconstitutional, and defended by the minis¬ 
ters as indispensably necessary. At last an act was 
' passed to indemnify all who laid been concerned in 
the embargo. 

The first words uttered by Chatham, in the I louse 
of Lords, were in defence of his conduct on this oc¬ 
casion. He spoke with a calmness, sobriety, and 
dignity, well suited to the audience which he was 
addressing. A subsequent speech which he made on 
the same subject was less successful. He bade de¬ 
fiance to uristocratical connections, with a supeixili* 
ousness to which tliQ Peers were not ncciistomeilj am 
with tones and gestures better suited to a large and 
stormy assembly than to the body of which he was 
now a member. A short altercation followed, and he 
was told very pluinly that he should not be suffered 
to browbeat the old nobility of England. 

Tt gradually became clearer and clearer that he 
was in u distempered state of mind. IIU attention 
had been drawn to the territorial acquisitionsinf the 
East India Company, and he determined to bring the 
whole of that great subject txifore Parliament He 
would net, however, confer on the subject with «ny 
of his colleagues. It was In vam that Gonw*y,^ho 
was charged with the conduct of business m the 
House of Commons, and Charles Townshend, who 
was responsible for the direction of the toanc®, 
* begged for some glimpse of light as to whatwto m 
contemplation. Chatham’s answers were auUen ^J 
mysterious. He must decline any discussion with 
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them ; he did not want their assistance; he had fixed 
on a person to take charge of his measure in the 
House of Commons. This person was a member who 
was not connected with the government, and who 
neither had, nor deserved to have, the ear of the 
House, a noisy, purseproud, illiterate demagogue, 
whose Cockney* English and scraps of mispronounced 
Latin were the jest of the newspapers, Alderman 
Beck lord. It may well be supposed that these strange ^ 
proceedings produced a ferment through the whole 
political world. The city was in commotion. The 
East India Company invoked the faith of charters. 
Burke thundered against the ministers. The ministers 
looked at each other and knew not what to say. In 
the midst of the confusion, Lord Chatham proclaimed 
liirnself gouty, and retired to Bath. It was announced, 
after some time, that he was better, that he would 
shortly return, that he would soon put every thing in 
order. A day was fixed for his arrival in London. 
But when he reached the Castle inn at Marlborough, 
he stopped, shut himself up in ins room, and remained 
there some weeks. Every body who travelled that 
road was amazed by the number of his attendants. 
Footmen and grooms, dressed in his family livery, 
filled the whole inn, though one of the largest in 
England, and swarmed in the streets of the little 
town. The truth was tlint the invalid had insisted 
that, during his stay, all the waiters and stable-boys 
of the Castle should wear lus liver}*. 

I Iis colleagues were in despai r. The Duke of Gniton 
proposed to go down to Marlborough in order to con¬ 
sult tike oracle, But he was informed that Lord 
Chatham must decline all conversation on business. 
In the mean time, nil the parties which were out of, 
office, Bedfords, Grenvilles, and Buckinghams, joined 
to oppose the distracted government on the vote for 
the land tax. They were reinforced by almost all the 
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county members, and bad a considerable majority. 
This was the first time that a ministry bad been 
beaten-on an import mi t division in the House of 
Commons since the full of Sir Robert Wnljwle- 'I lie 
administration, thus furiously assailed from without, 
torn by internal dissensions. It had been formed 
on no principle whatever Front the very first, no¬ 
thing but Chatham's authority had prevented the 
iiostile contingents which mode up hts ranks trom 
going to blows with each other. That authority was 
iiow withdrawn, and every thing was in commotion, 
Conway, a brave soldier, but in civil affairs the most 
timid and irresolute of men, afraid oi disobliging the 
King, afraid of being abused m the newspapers, afraid 
of being thought factions if he went out, afraid of 
bein" thought interested if he stayed in, afraid of 
every thing, and afraid of being known to be afraid 
of anv thing, was beaten backwards and forwards like 
a shuttlecock between Horace Walpole who wished to 
make him prime minister, tmd Lord John Cavendish 
who wished to draw him into opposition. Charles 
Townshend, a man of splendid eloquence, of lax prin¬ 
ciples, and of boundless vanity and presumption, 
would submit to no control. The full extent oi Ins 
parts, of his ambition, and of Ms arrogance, hud not 
yet been made manifest; for lie had Mwavs quailed 
before the genius and the lofty character of 1 itt, But 
now that Pitt had quitted the House of Commons, 
and seemed to have abdicated the part of chief 
minister, Townshend broke loose from Ml 

While things were in tins state, Chatham at length 

returned to Union. H. might MttnlibiTOiBMtad 
at Mnrlhtwugh. He n-onld an nobody.■ ll * 

. give no opinion on an} - public matter. IT" 1 “ 

Grafton hogged !*««* ** « f™* *"J" 

hour for half an hour, for hve minutes. Ihcniwair 

» ’.hot it » impo-Ma The King h~ff ~ 
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peatedly condescended to expostulate and implore. 

« Your duty," lie wrote, ** your own honour, require 
you to make an effort,” The answers to these ap¬ 
peals were commonly writ.ten in Lady Chatham’s 
hand, from her lord's dictation; for he had not 
energy even to use a pen. He flings himself at the 
King's feet. He is penetrated by the royal goodness, 
so signally shown to the most unhappy of men. lie 
implores a little more indulgence. He cannot as yet 
transact business. He cannot see his colleagues, 
I^east of all can he l>ear the excitement of an inter¬ 
view with majesty. 

Some were half inclined to suspect that he was, to 
use a military phrase, malingering. He had made* 
they said, a great blunder, and had found it out. 
His immense popularity, his high reputation for 
statesman ship, were gone for ever. Intoxicated by 
pride, he had undertaken a task lieyond his abilities. 
He now saw nothing before him but distresses and 
humiliations ; and he had therefore simulated illness, 
in order to escape from vexations which he had not 
fortitude to meet. This suspicion, though it derived 
some colour front that weakness which was the most 
striking blemish of his character, was certainly un¬ 
founded. His mind, before he became first minister, 
had been, os we have said, in an unsound state; and 
physical and moral causes now concurred to make 
the derangement of his faculties complete. 1 he 
gout, which had been the torment of his whole life, 
had been suppressed by strong remedies. For the 
first time since he was a boy at Oxford, he had passed 
several months without a twinge. But his hand and 
foot had been relieved at the expense of his nerves. 
He became melancholy, fanciful, irritable. The em¬ 
barrassing state of public affairs, the grave respon¬ 
sibility which lay on him, the consciousness of bis 
errors, the disputes of his colleagues, the savage 
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clamours raised by Ids detractors, bewildered bis 
enfeebled mind. One tiling alone, he said, could 
save ftim. He must repurchase Hayes. The un¬ 
willing consent of the new occupant was extorted by 
Lady Chatham’s entreaties and tcura j and her lord 
was somewhat easier. Hut if business were men¬ 
tioned to him, he, once the proudest and boldest of 
mankind, behaved like a hysterical girl, trembled 
from head to foot, and burst into a flood of tears. 

His colleagues for a time continued to entertain 
the expectation that bis health would soon be re¬ 
stored, and that he would emerge from his retire¬ 
ment. But month followed month, and still he re¬ 
mained hidden in mysterious seclusion, and. sunk, as 
far us they could learn, in the deepest dejection of 
.spirits. They at length ceased to hope or to fear 
unv tiling from him; and, though he was still norni- 
nally Prime Minister, took without scruple steps 
which they knew to be diametrically opposed to all 
his opinions and feelings, allied themselves with those 
whom he bad proscribed, disgraced those whom he most 
esteemed, and hud tuxes on the colonics, in the face ot 
the strong declarations which ho had recently made. 

When he had passed about a year and three quar¬ 
ters in gloomy privacy, the King received a few line* 
in Lady Chat I mm’s band. They contained u request, 
dictated by her lord, that he might be permitted to 
resign the'Privy Seal. After some civil show of re¬ 
luctance, the resignation was accepted. Indeed Chat¬ 
ham was, by this time, almost as much iorgotten as 
if he had already been lying in Westminster Abbey. 

At length the clouds which had gathered over his 
mind broke and passed away- H f gout returned, 
mid freed him from n more cruel malady. Iha ms y 
' were newly braced- His spirits became buoyant. B* 
woke as from a sickly dream. It was a strange re¬ 
covery. Men had been in the habit oi talking of lum 
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as of one dcod, mid, when he first showed himself {it 
the King’s levee, started as if they had seen a ghost. 

It was more than two years and a half sincere had 
appeared in public. 

He, too, had cause for wonder. The world which 
he now entered was not the world which lie had 
quitted. The administration which he had formed 
had never been, at any one moment, entirely changed. 
But there hud. been so many losses and so many ac¬ 
cessions, that he could scarcely recognise his own 
work. Charles Townshend was dead. Lord Shel¬ 
burne had been, dismissed. Conway had sunk into 
utter insignificance. The Duke of Grafton had fallen 
into the hands of the Bedfords. The Bedfords had 
deserted Grenville, had made their peace with the 
King and the King's friends, and had been admitted 
to office. Lord North was Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and was rising fast in importance. Corsica 
had been given tip to France without a struggle. 
The disputes with the American colonies hud been 
revived. A general election had taken place. Wilkes 
had returned from exile, and outlaw as he was, had 
been chosen knight of the shire for Middlesex. The 
multitude was on his side. The court was obsti¬ 
nately bent on ruining him, and was prepared to 
shake the very foundations of the constitution for 
the sake of a paltry revenge. The House of Com¬ 
mons, assuming to itself an authority which of right 
belongs only to the whole legislature, had declared 
Wilkes in capable of sitting in Parliament. Nor had 
it been thought sufficient to keep him out. Another 
must he brought in. Since the freeholders of Middle¬ 
sex had obstinately refused to choose a member ac¬ 
ceptable to the Court, the House had chosen a member ^ 
for them. This was not the only instance, perhaps 
not the most disgraceful instance, of the inveterate 
malignity of the Court, Exasperated by the steady 
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opposition of the Rockingham party, the King s friends 
had tried to rob a distinguished Whig nobleman of 
his -private estate, and had perils ted in their mean 
wickedness till their own servile majority had re¬ 
volted from more disgust and shame. Discontent 
Imd spread throughout the nation, and was kept up 
iv stimulants such as had rarely been applied to the 
public mind. Junius had taken the field, had 
trampled Sir William Draper in the dust, had well 
uWi broken the heart of Blnckstone, and had so 
man "led the reputation of the Duke of Grafton that 
hts grace hud become sick of office, and was begin¬ 
ning to look wistfully towards the shades of £u*on* 
Every principle of foreign, domestic, and cphuuaJ 
policy which was dear to the heart of Chatham had, 
during the eclipse of his genius, been violated by the 
government which he had formed. _ . 

The remaining years of his life were spent in vam y 
stru^ling against that fatal policy which, at In. 
2& Vn he might have given 
ho had been induced to take under his protection. 
His exertions redeemed his own fame, but they effected 
little for his country. 

He found two parties arrayed against the govern¬ 
ment the party of his own brothers in law, the Grcn- 

SSIS 1 The 1 'pc-yf I-' Onto 

question of the Middlesex election these partus were 
apm&L But ou many other important questions they 
dkred widely; and they were, m truth 
hostile to each other than to the court, r 

vLiles had, during several years, annoy . . . 

l vtii^ with a succession of acrimonious pamphlets. 
tTlon^ Worc te UoclmgW. could bo WM 
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ecutetl the task with admirable skill anti vigour. Oh ' 
every point he was victorious, and nowhere more 
completely victorious than when he joined issue on 
those dry and minute questions of statistical and 
financial detail in which the main strength of Gren¬ 
ville lay. The official drudge, even on his own 
chosen ground, was utterly unable to maintain the" 
fight against the great orator and philosopher. When 
Chatham reappeared, Grenville was still writhing 
with the recent shame and smart of this well merited 
chastisement. Cordial cooperation between the two 
sections of the opposition was impossible. Nor could 
Chatham easily eonneet himself with either. His 
feelings, in spite of many affronts given and received, 
drew him towards the Grenvilles. For he had 
strong domestic affections; and his nature, which, 
though haughty, was by no means obdurate, bad 
been softened by affliction. But from his kinsmen 
he was separated by a wide difference of opinion on 
the question of colonial taxation. A reconciliation, 
however, took place. He visited Stowe: he shook 
hands with George Grenville; and the Whig free¬ 
holders of Buckinghamshire, at their public dinners, 
drank many bumpers to the union of the three brothers. 

In opinions, Chatham was much nearer to the 
Rockingharos than to his own relatives. But be¬ 
tween him and the Rockinghams there was a gulf 
not easily to be passed. He had deeply injured 
them, and in injuring them, had deeply injured his 
country. When the balance was trembling between 
them and the Court, he had thrown the whole weight 
of his genius, of his renown, of his popularity, into 
the scale of misgovemment. It must be added, that 
many eminent members of the party still retained a 
bitter recollection of the asperity and disdain with 
which they had been treated by him at the time when 
he assumed the direction of affairs. It is clear front 
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Burke’s pamphlets and speeches, and still more dear 
from his private letters, and from the language which 
he held in conversation, that he regarded Chatham 
with a feeling not for removed from dislike. Chatham 
was undoubtedly conscious of his error, and desirous 
to atone for it. But his overtures of friendship, 
Though mode with earnestness, and even with un¬ 
wonted humility, were at first received by Lord 
Rockingham with cold and austere reserve. Gradually 
the intercourse of the two statesmen became courteous 
and even amicable. But the past was never wholly 


forgotten. n x 

Chatham did not, however, stand alone, hound 

him gathered a party, small in number, but strong m 
great and various talents. Lord Camden, Loru t-tiei 
burne, Colonel Barrd, and Donning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton, were the principal members of this con¬ 
There is no reason to believe that, from this time 
till within a few weeks of Chatham’s death, ms in¬ 
tellect suffered any decay. Mis eloquence was almost 
to the last heard with delight. But it was not exactly 
the eloquence of the Mouse of Lords. That lofty and 

passionate, but somewhat desultory deciamaUon m 

which he excelled all men, and which was set oft by 
looks, tones, and gestures, worthy of Gnmek or 
Talma, was out of place in a small apartment where 
the audience often consisted of three or four drowsy 
prelates, three or four old judges, accustomed dun»g 
many years to disregard rhetoric, and to look only * 
foots and arguments, and three or four listless and 
supercilious men of fashion, whom any thingJ.he 
enthusiasm moved to a sneer. In the J*™** 
Commons, a Hash of his a wuw of his arm, had 

sometimes cowed Murray. But, 111 , ^reduced 
TVscr, hi. utmost vehemence mid p“tho» prodme I 
lt« effect then the moderation, the n«om.hhnc« 
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the luminous order, and the serene dignity, which 
characterized the speeches of Lord Mans field. 

On the question of the Middlesex election, all*the 
three divisions of the opposition acted in concert. 
No orator in either House defended what is now 
universally admitted to have been the constitutional 
cause with more ardour or eloquence than Chatham.' 
Before this subject had censed to occupy the public 
mind, George Grenville died. His party rapidly 
melted away; and In a short time most of Ills ad lie* 
rents appeared on the ministerial benches. 

Had George Grenville lived many months longer, 
the friendly ties which, after years of estrangement 
and hostility, had been renewed between him and 
his brother in law, would, in all probability, have 
been a second time violently dissolved. For now the 
quarrel between England and the North American 
colonies toot a gloomy and terrible aspect. Oppres¬ 
sion provoked resistance; resistance was made the 
pretext for fresh oppression. The warnings of all 
the greatest statesmen of the age were lost on an 
jin peri on * court and a deluded nation. Soon a 
colonial senate confronted the British Parliament. 
Then the colonial militia crossed bayonets with the 
British regiments. At length the commonwealth was 
torn asunder. Two millions of Englishmen, who, 
fifteen years before, hod been as loyal to their prince 
and as proud of their country ns the people of Kent 
or Yorkshire, separated themselves by a solemn act 
from the Empire. For a time it seemed that the 
insurgents would struggle to small purpose against 
the vast financial and military means of the mother 
country. But disasters, following one another in rapid 
succession, rapidly dispelled the illusions of national 
vanity. At length ft great British force, exhausted, 
famished, harassed on every side by a hostile pea¬ 
santry, was compelled to deliver up its arms. Those 
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' governments which England had, in the Inte war, so 
signally humbled, and which had during ninny years 
lieeu sullenly brooding over the recollections of 
Quebec, of Mindcn, and of the More, now stiw wirh 
exultation that the day of revenge was at band. 
France recognised the independence of the United 
States; and there could be little doubt that the ex¬ 
ample would soon be followed by Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cordially concurred 
in opposing every part of the fatal policy which had 
brought the state into this dangerous situation. But 
t heir paths now diverged. Lord Rockingham thought, 
and, as the event proved, thought most justly, that 
the revolted colonics were separated from the Empire 
for ever, and that the only effect of prolonging the 
war on the American continent would he to divide 
resources which it was desirable to concentrate. If 
the hopeless attempt to subjugate Pennsylvania and 
Virginia were abandoned, war against the house of 
Bourbon might possibly be avoided, or, if inevitable, 
might be carried on with success and glory. e 
might even indemnify ourselves for part of what we 
had lost, at the expense of those foreign enemies who 
hud Imped to profit by our domestic dissensions. 
Lord Rockingham, therefore, and those who acted 
with him, conceived that the wisest course now open 
to England was to acknowledge the independence of 
the United States, and to turn her whole force 


against her European enemies. 

Chatham, it should seem, ought to hare taken the 
Mme Hide. Before France had taken any part in our 
,, ara .l will, tl* colonic, ho tael TC P“« J1 ?; 

„M. greet onergy of l«ng»»P*. <•«•”* *“ 

impossible to conquer America • and he could no. 
Without absurdity maintain that it was easier to 
conquer France and America together 
alone. But his passions overpowered his judgment, 
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ami made him blind to lib own inconsistency. The « 
very circumstances which made the separation of the 
colonies inevitable made it to him altogether insup¬ 
portable. The dismemberment of the Empire seemed 
to him less ruinous and humiliating, when produced 
by domestic dissensions, than when produced by 
foreign interference, ilis blood boiled at the de¬ 
gradation of his country. Whatever lowered her 
among the nations of the earth, he ielt as a personal 
outrage to himself. And the feeling was natural. He 
had made her so great. lie had been so proud of 
her; and she had b<*m so proud of him. He remcra* 
bered how, more than twenty years before, in a day 
of gloom and dismay, when her possessions were tom 
from her, when her flag was dishonoured, she had 
tailed on him to save her. He remembered the 
sudden and glorious change which his energy* hud 
wrought, the long series of triumphs, the days of 
thanksgiving, the nights of illu min alien. Fired by 
such recollections, he determined to separate himself 
from those who advised that the independence of the 
colonies should be acknowledged. That he was in 
error will scarcely, we think, be disputed by bis 
wannest admirers. Indeed, the treaty, by which, a 
few years later, the republic of the United States was 
recognised, was the work of his most attached ad¬ 
herents and of his favourite son. 

The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an 
address to the throne, against the further prosecution 
of hostilities with America. Chatham had, during 
some time, absented himself from Parliament, in con¬ 
sequence of his growing infirmities. 11c determined 
to appear in Ills place on this occasion, and to declare 
that his opinions were decidedly at variance with 
those of the Rockingham party. He was in a state 
of great excitement. Hfo medical attendants were 
uneasy, and strongly advised him to calm himself, 
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•and to remain, at home. But he was not to be con¬ 
trolled. His son William, and bis sou in law Lord 
Mohpn* accompanied him to Westminster. He rested 
himself in the Chancellor's room till the debate com¬ 
menced, and then, leaning on his two young relat ions, 
limped to his seat . The slightest |*trUculars of that 
uav were remembered, and have been carefully re¬ 
corded. He bowed, it was remarked, with great 
courtliness to those peers who rose to moke way for 
him and his supporters. His crutch was in his hand. 
He wore, as was his fashion, a rich velvet cant. 
His logs were swathed in flannel. His wig wan >o 
large, and his face so emaciated, that none of hi* 
features could be discerned, except the high curve of 
his nose, and his eyes, which still retained a gleam of 
the old fire. 

When the Duke of Richmond liad spoken, Chatham 
rose. For some time his voice was inaudible. At 
length his tones became distinct and his action ani¬ 
mated. Here and there his hearers caught a thought 
or an expression which reminded them of \\ iIlium 
pjtt. But it was clear that he was not himself. He 
lost the thread of his discourse, hesitated, repeated 
tlicj game words seveml times, and was so confused 
that, in speaking of the Act of Settlement, ho could 
not recall the name of the Electrons Sophia. 1 ise 
House listened in solemn silence, and with the aspect 
of profound respect and compnssion. The stillness 
wns so deep that the dropping of a handkerchief 
would have been heard. The Duke of Richmond 
replied with great tenderness and courtesy; but, 
while he spoke, the old man was observed to be rest¬ 
less and irritable. The Duke sat down. Chatham 
stood up again, pressed his hand on his breast, and 
sank down in an apoplectic fit. Three or four lords 
who sat near him caught him in his fill. 1 he House 
broke up in confusion. The dying man was earned 
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to the residence of one of the officers of Parliament,' 
in id waa so far restored as to be able to hear a journey 
to Huyea. At Hayes, after lingering a few wee^s, he 
expired in his seventieth year. His bed wsis watched 
to the last, with anxious tenderness, by his wife and 
children; and he well deserved their care. Too often 
haughty and wayward to others, to them he had beefi 
almost effeminately kind. He had through life been 
dreaded by his political opponents, and regarded with 
more awe than Love even by his political associates. 
But no fear seems to have mingled with the affection 
which his fondness, constantly overflowing in a thou* 
sand endearing forma, bad inspired in the little circle 
at Hayes. 

Cliathaui, at the time of his decease, hud not, in 
both Houses of Parliament, ten personal adherents. 
Half the public men of the age bad been estranged 
from him by his errors, and the other half by the 
exertions which ho had made to repair his errors, 
His last speech hod been an attack at once on 
the policy pursued by the government, and on the 
policy recommended by the opposition. But death 
restored him to his old place in the affection of his 
country. Who could hear unmoved of the fall of 
that which had been so great, and which had stood so 
tong? The circumstances, too, seemed rather to 
belong to the tragic stage than, to real life. A great 
statesman, full of j-ears and honours, led forth to the 
Senate House by a son of rare hopes, and stricken 
down in full council while straining his feeble voice 
to rouse the drooping spirit of his country, could not 
but be remembered with peculiar veneration and 
tenderness. The few detractors who ventured to 
murmur were silenced by the indignant clamours of a 
nation which remembered only the lofty genius, the 
unsullied probity, the undisputed services, oi him who 
was no more. l'’or once, the chiefs of all parties were 
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'agreed. A public funeral, a public monument, were 
eagerly voted. The debts of the deceased were paid. 
A provision was made for his family. The City of 
London requested that the remains of the great man 
whom she had so long loved and honoured might rest 
under the dome of her magnificent cathedral. But 
tne petition came too late. Every thing was already 
prepared for the interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in dc» 
creting posthumous honours to Chatham, his corpse 
was attended to die grave almost exclusively by op¬ 
ponents of the government. The banner of the lord- 
ship of Chatham was borne by Colonel Borrd, attended 
by the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rockingham. 
Burke, Savile, and Dunning upheld the pall. Lord 
Camden was conspicuous in the procession. The 
chief mourner was young William Pitt. After the 
lapse of more than twenty-seven years, In a season as 
dark and perilous, his own shuttered frame and broken 
heart were laid, with the same pomp, in the same 
consecrated mould. 

Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the 
Church, in a spot which has ever since been appro¬ 
priated to statesmen, as the other end of the same 
transept has long been to poets. Mansfield rests there, 
and the second William Pitt, and Fox, and C rat tan, 
and Canning, and Wilberforee. In no other cemetery 
do so many great citizens lie within so iuiitow a space. 
High over those venerable graves towers the stately 
monument of Chatham, and from above, his effigy, 
graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with eagle 
face and outstretched arm, to bid England be of 
good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her foes. 1 he 
generation which reared that memorial of him has 
' disappeared. The time has come when the rash and 
■ indiscriminate judgments which his contemporaries 
passed on his character may be calmly revised by 
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history. And history, while, for the warning of ve¬ 
hement, high, and during natures, she nott» his ninny 
errors, will yet deliberately pronounce, that, among 
the eminent men whose hones lie near Ills, scarcely 
one has left a more stainless, and none a more splendid 
name. " 
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